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PREFACE. 



Let me have audienoe for a word or two. 

JAQUSS DB BOIS 



Wb have neither time nor inclination to be formal— 
allow us to dash at once in media res— to be hail-fellow- 
well-met without a dull sgDji HigAifted inlrbdfQC^ipfi^by 
no means rude, but pedectly^familiar. " We^ fiave an 
awkward business on hahd-^h^tna^ifiicioripg of a pre- 
fsice— permit us to manage it in our^own way>i«/Fhis par^ 
of a work generally costs aii avtHgr^'ijiere^p^inp, and 
affords the select few who happen to skim over its 
paragraphs less pleasure, than any thing that succeeds 
it. The ** peers of the plume*' when penning a pre- 
face, like men in general when placed by the side of a 
flicanger of whom they wish to make a friend, generally 
attempt to show off— to strike— to enthral— to captivate 
their new acquaintance ; a failure follows as a matter of 
couree. There is no ^< love at first sight'* in literary 
affairs ; we are frequently piqued at a preface, and 
yet admire an author, when we begin to know him 
better ; and quite as often are we disgusted with a play 
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viu PREFACE. 

after having been delighted with its pvologiie. For our 
own part, we are so sensible of the truth of these ob- 
servations, that we always make ourself *' quite at 
home*' —or rather as much so as possible — in either of 
the two cases : still, we feel that we are placed in a 
situation by no mean's delightful. ^»e comfort in 
writing is, that we have all the talk to ourself, and can 
leave off and take snuff when we have nothing to say, 
without impeachment of stupidity ; we can also-.but 
hold ! — it is time to speak of business. 

Our book is a vade mecum rather than an encyclo- 
pedia—we trust' that no one will find it heavy*. We give 
sketches of most of the places of evenitigentertliiniiient 
abolu 'toyiOL ; *it ^odldr re^Ojife a literary Hercules to 
ifBBcfihe aS ;^ as it is,* our*rahge is tolerably wide : we 
beat about jkSe ^mH o*f t^e legal and the light-fingered 
-^the diei^rical and tKa thief; we hunt for our game 
from tl^ jHqose ^df •X^i^ons to Mother H.'s^Cdvent 
Garden to the Cock<-p]t-^ Bond Street fibtel to Bartho- 
lomew Fair..^e Italian Opera House to the Olympic. 
We take our reader to the haunts of the poet and the 
pickpocket-^the peer and the pugilist ; we coait him to 
come with us to the lecture-room of the Royal Aciademy 
-^ramble away to the Rdlls* C6uTt— take him to Exeter 
'Change^drop in at a Divan, and even «natch a ha^y 
glance at the Royal Saloon and a Finish. We introduce 
him to Brocard and white-headed Bob; to Curtis and 
Carlisle, to tbe Vice-Chancellor's box at the French 
Theatre, and a city-party^s ^Ktto at Vauxhall. : We 
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trast that we have done aioi)^h^-4hat our table of 
contents is saffictently ample. Some folks will (foubt- 
less chaige us with omissions«Uo avoid aigument» we 
agree with them : we penitently confess that Charley 
£astup*8 ken hath not been honoured with a nook in the 
volume ; we have fought shy of Free-and-Easies, wiped 
away White Conduit House, et id omne genus, from the 
tablet of our brain, and cut the Clubs as short as possible. 
We have given Cribb*s and Belcher's as specimens of 
the sporting houses ; Harry Harmer's, Holt's, Randall's, 
Burns's, Cy Davis's, Hudson's, &c.&c. we deemed it un- 
necessary to notice ; we felt that we could not be clever 
upon the Debating Societies-^we have not said a word 
about them ; scenes of « nt^CIf tiiii^iAtikgr |lepi^jicity>*we 
have utterly avoided, ^ive airei* we* adiftit,**many 
places about town, tlie nan^-rff 9i6ich dj^di appear 
in our index, that ousbtto be raentionIM sfe V*($n ns some 
of those which occupy <$ur*pa{n|s: ;, fT^^'sj* Cofiee 
House on Comhill, where suc& capital puncli *is sold, 
and to whose boxes so many burghens resort, after the 
toils of traffic are over for the day, would probably 
have afforded as much matter for an amusing page as 
Bleaden's-4he Shades at London Bridge as the Coal- 
hole in the Strand— and Stevens's Hotel as Long's; 
besides these,, there are a great many others. Our 
excuse lor omitting them is simply this — we found it 
impossible to notice every place of notoriety in the me- 
tropolis ; we were, therefore, obliged to '* pick and 
choose ;" and if judgment guided us in our selection 
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X PRBPACE. 

at one titner^whim or fancy did so; perhaps, - at another : 
we may have bieen wroog in.-, ninny instances — ive, 
however, for one^ de not think so. - 

Many persons on looking at the title of this book* 
may .possibly suppose, that it is a naiighty noctiiary — 
H> finger-post, directing the " lost ones of the city" to 
places of : perdition>-4hey will findtheniselVes mistaken* 
We are not so raw upon town a& hot to know that there 
is a little b/acksmiih^s daughter in Ch&ndo&Streety and 
that divecs of her sisters are to be found at different 
parts of the town ; but we should be sorry at our time 
of life, and holding the character we do,- to take a 
young gentleman' on ia visit to either of thiem, iii' print* 
or hi nBi^n> \lt i^triie^hat sv^e. have mentioned Certain 

{dace««df T]aestiona151^-^B*ratber, to speak plainly 

unqtiesticXtf^e fepiffti^f but we: have warned those 
who toiV/jjfi td tliAn,'*that* they had better merdy.take " 
a passing* ^9M[)0e»a^^2t&a*i:md)gle among, the society by 
which th*ey are frequented ; to those who have not yet 
'* passed tberubicon," we have plainly and honestly 
said, that they, had better " keep house," and spend 
the evening in their own parlours^ than visit them. We . 
are no Pandar — we should scorn ourfelf if we were so — 
we rather assume, the manner of a Mentor ;• and. if we 
are found with our young Telemachus among the 
nymphs,, we advise him, briefly, and without any baU 
derdasb, to beware of their lures. It is our earnest 
desire to be useful rather than otherwise— to do good 
and not evil— to be an antidote rather than a bane. 
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PREFACE. XI 

':i Many of the scenes (kscribed ia this book yow^ men 

J vsiii see~.we have endeavoured to teach them how to 

enjoy their famnoars without making fook of themselves. 

E No one, if he attend to us, will ever start a lark, be 

v fieeoed by a shearert or g/A caged by a Charley. 

There seems to us to be no veiy great harm in taking 

ei a peep at what is doing in town after sunset, so that it 

f be done with discretion. Dr. Kitchener says, in his 

K arousing book on Cookery, that he has tasted of every 

{; dish which he has instructed the novice how to dress : 

f we aver that we have visited, inter alia, all the scenes 

1 of which sketches are given in the sequent pages ; and 

i yet we never were embroiled in a row, or met with any 

t tfaii^ personally uopleasant, in the whole course of our 

gas-light peregrinations. Our reader may do the same 

if he attend to our hints — we hope they are as judicious 

as they are well-meant. 

Nine^tenths of the places which form the subjects of 
the following articles we should advise the tyro, by all 
means, to visit : by so doing his morals will not be 
impeached; while, at the same time, his mind~.his 
knowledge of men and manners— will be improved. 
Our book will, we hope, teach him how to appreciate 
and enjoy thefn ; for the rest he will, of course, go to 
them or not, as he thinks fit : perhaps he may be satis- 
fied with our sketches; if not, we take leave to suggest, 
that there will be no harm in his reading and remember- 
ing what we have said about them. We do not here 
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affect to be a moralist^far from it; but we are sin- 
cerely anxioas to do no mischief. We are vain enough 
to fancy that our volume . will be amusing as a fire-side 
companion to the steady ; and the |keceptsjand observa- 
tions it contains instructive to the youthful, the ciidous, 
and the gay^ 

. And now, ye jovial readen of " The Cigar," allow 
us again to take " your buttons and your ears;" 
your old friend, Eben^r Cullchickweed — hale, hearty, 
and joyous as when he heretofore held forth in. prose 
and verse for your edification and delight— throws him- 
self once more among you — is he welcome? — We 
trust he is : we would give the biggest he that breathes 
the lie direct who would say otherwise. We know that 
you will receive us cordially. . We are the author of 
" The Cigar." Yes, our dear blades ; as Napoleon 
said to Barry O'Meara, on the peak of the stony heart 
of the Atlantic, so do we to ye from our snuggery, 
** le mensonge passe, la verity reste ;" — we are about 
to commit a beautiful bit of bathos, by-the-bye— we 
alone are accountable for the demerits of the book in 
question. Fox Reader is an " unreal mockeiy ;** Cor- 
net Urban D*Oyley isnot in the army list; we confess to 
playing a Frankenstein sort of trick in the creation of 
Milpuff—do you remember his fishing exploits at Hast- 
ings?— Guy Drake, the "well-to-do haggler," hath 
neither ** a local habitation" on the earth, nor a grave 
beneath her grassy mantle--no such being ever drew 
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the breath of life— the character is not even a portrait of 
any individual in the merry vales of Devon— but a 
specimen of a class ; Larry O'Toole we admit to be a 
mere creation of the brain; Buckle Tandem never 
existed ; and as for The Veteran— believe us «< there's 
no such man.*' Th^y were all literary puppets set in 
motion by ourself. It has been said, that the work 
was the production of many_<< 'tb no such thing".* 
** 'twas I that did it**-ahat is to say» with some trifling 
riedervations. Oiie of the Skinners' Company wrote 
** Byard's Leap," and <' The Dropped Stich ;" a dra- 
matist, of more renown than credit, the brief poem 
entitled^* The Dispensary;" a poet and periodical 
writer of considerable talent is the author of the pipe- 
lights, except " It' rained a deluge," &c. part of "The 
Bee's Funeral," and all the " Veritable Portrait of a 
d — d ugly Poet ;" to a certain 

fat man falling to decay- 
in flesh— 'but not in finances—we are indebted for the 
humorous squibs and crackers of Guy Faux, and the 
piquante critique of 2^chary Jackson ; for " My Snuff 
Box," " Gliddon's Divan," and one or two other 
trifles in rhyme, we have to thank— Heaven knows 
whom— totf neither know nor care. These matters make 
together about fifty pages ; the remainder of the seven- 
hundred and sixty-four, of which the volumes consist, 
fall upon our own shoulders ; be they good or bad the 
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merit OF the blaine is. alike our own. After our Publisher 
has deemjsd fit to dub us «« Author of «< The Cigar,'* 
we have thought it as we]]» for the sake of frankness 
and honesty, to maike this avowal : to those who have 
never read us before it may be tedious ; to the Cigarians 
we fancy it will not be altogether devoid of interest. 
Our new acquaintance will, doubtless, therefore, be 
polite enough to indulge us in chatting a little to our old 
friends in this privileged nook our work. 

Those good fellows who somewhat affected '^ The 
Cigar," inay« perchance, be rather disappointed on 
perusing the present volume ; many of them may feel, 
that there is nothing in it equal to their favourite articles 
in our former work ; if so, we beg to remind them, 
that we are somewhat restricted in these pages; we 
cannot travel out of the metropolis— we are bound to 
keep within the sound of Bow-bell&—it would be egre- 
gious folly in us to put another Dolf Doppel, or Larry 
Clynne, or Granny Hag, in a book devoted to the 
amusements of London after nightfall ; here we are, 
in some measure, tied down to mere matters of fact^in 
our " preceding tomes" we were •* uncurbed, unfet- 
tered » unrestrained ;*' we could jump in an instant from 
*< Lud's Town" to Tipperary*-from Africa to Almack*s 
—fttMn the days of the Troubadours to those of Signor 
Arlequin and his '* co-mates and brothers*' in buffoon- 
ery—from the Court of Mab, the fairy queen, to a 
featherbed manufacturer's warehouse at Wapping. 
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PREFACE. «v 

We dtale this by way of explanation rs^her than apology ; 
for we must be pennitted to say, that the volume, for 
which we are now scribbling a preface on certain sheets 
of sherry-stained wire-wove, is quite as good in its way 
as its senior brother: if the latter surpasses its junior 
in some particulars, the junior excelleth its senior in 
others. We are not one of those doating literary papas 
who love the last child of the brain best ; we may be 
so. foolish as to fancy that it has merits, but at the same 
time we are wise enough to see, and sufficiently candid 
to admit, that it has many faults. 

One paragraph more and our prologue is ended : we 
have always attempted to be as plain and palpable as 
possible in the trifling productions of our goose-quill ; 
and yet surely, though «* much loved of many,*' never 
was author in the world so misrepresented — so misun- 
derstood by some. We have actually been asked what 
was the meaning of •* Leaves from a Ledger" — whether 
or not " Lady Viola's Nipple" was intended to be 
laughable or pathetic— and if ** The Friar of Dillow" 
was not a political satire ! It has been necessary very 
lately for us to declare, upon honour, and laying our 
hand upon our heart, that there is no covert treason in 
" The Cigar." To persons of minds akin to those 
of such querists, we beg leave most respectfully to 
state, that although all the mottoes to the articles in 
this work are culled from the rich mental estate of 
the Warwickshire deer-stealer, we pledge our word 
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and honour, that our library consisteth of more than 
one shelf of books, and that we have actually read 
other works beside those of •* the immortal bard 
of Avon." 



London, May 1*/. 1827, 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 



Nowj^ good Peter Quince, call forth your actors by the 
scrowl. Masters, spread yourselves. 

BOTTOM. 

At E shall be dull as a Duke at a public dinner un- 
til we get out of our alphas, and have gone through 
those places of amusement in the metropolis, tne 
names of which begin with that literal '< capitaine de 
vingt-quatre soldats, sans qui Paris seroit pns." We 
therefore entreat our reader to bear with us for a brief 
space, and hope for better pages. Like the poet of old, 
we prognosticate, that we shall be 

A mirthful mau among the merry bee*, 

Qui to begin. The Adelphi is a very popular, and 
might be a very pleasant theatre ; but to say the truth, 
although the performers are good, the pieces are so 
viilanously bad, that we detest and abominate it. Not- 
withstanding the tolerable acting of Yates; the broad 
humour of Reeves, (who is too broad by half at this 
theatre, by-the-bye) the bluflP burliness of Terry ; the 
capital melodramatism (word-coining is one of our 
failings) of T. P. Cooke; the sweet-tones, and still 
pretty face, J3ut rather motherly 6gure, of Mrs. Fitz- 
william — the only woman we know who has never had 
her ears pierced ; and the easy assurance of Wrench, 
we positively assert, that we have never passed an ame- 
able evening at the Adelphi Theatre since it has oeen 
under the government of the two heroes of the sock 
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who now «^ watch o'er its destinies." The performers, 
we admit to be, as Sam Swanneli says of his cabbages, 
" very good indeed of their sort;" but the pieces in 
which they play are, to say the truth, " shocking bad 
pups of a very middling breed." << The Pilot,'* for 
instance, which drew sudi crowds of commoners to the 
Adelphi, was one of the roost execrable things that ever 
dramatic editor endured. We had not read the novel 
when we first saw this disfigured bantling of Mr. 
Somebody's scissors, paste, and " beautiful brain ;*' 
and, by the mass, it was worse to us than the most 
difficult of Euclid's problems on the other side of the 
pons asinorum ; it completely mystified us — we could 
not discover what the deuce it all meant — it was a 
sphinx — a gordian knot — that defied the extreme stretch 
of our ingenuity to solve or unravel. When we sub- 
sequently read the novel of " The Pilot," we were 
struck all of a heap ; the novel is quite dramatic — the 
drama quite the reverse. We cannot imagine where 
the author's brains were when he brewed " this un- 
palatable beverage." Had he lent them to a friend^ or 
leJPi; them with other property at his last lodgings in Grub 
Street, or elsewhere — or lost them in a hackney coach, 
or what ? He gives " the lie direct" to his ori- 
gnal in sundry p(»Bt8 of the most essential importance. 
He vaakes Tom Coffin a driveller in one scene and a 
Drawcansir in another. Barrowtliff-^that " veritable 
portraictnre" of a certain class of military men in this 
country — that truly-Eiighsh regimental bon-vivant — he 
has the audacity to transform into a di^sting, vulgar 
*' genu-in€ Yankee Riglar," and puts such stuff into his 
mouth, as never annoyed the ear of mortal before ; he 
reverses the nationality of tlie characters — makes the 
English Americans, and the Americans English^-^de- 
ducts all the interest from the plot of the story, and 
leaves nothing but heavy and tiresome details. 

So much for ^ Tlie Pilot:" *' The Flying Dutch- 
man^" though not upon a par, is in few particulars 
superior to it. The acting of the performers is excel- 
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lent. How they make so much of so little woald be 
to us a miracle, were we not a cook, and knew what a 
dainty dish may be made by a judicic^as practitioner of 
a dry carp, or a juiceless callop of half-starved turtle. 
The interludes, or entremets, and some of the afier- 
pieces at this theatre, are well enough ; but one cannot 
dine upon a toasted wheat-ear, nor make a meal upon 
the most capital custard that ever was set upon a table ; 
neither can we feel satisfied with an evening*s entertain- 
ment on ** Number" — something — we forget what — 
«* John Street, Adelphi ;" «« Quadrupeds ;" or poor 
Tom Rodwell*s tolerably agreeable *• Young Widow.'* 
We want a good substantial first course to assuage our 
mental appetite ; this, *« The Pilot" and •• The Flying 
Dutchman," albeit, they may please the multitude, 
can never afford us. The Adelphi is not a theatre for 
melodrames*— it has not ** ample room and verge 
enoiKh" for spectacles — ^it is like the frog in the fabk, 
which inflated its pigmy hide, in hopes of emulating 
the bull, until it made itself ridiculous. *' The Schoon- 
er Ariel in a storm," was one of the most laughable 
farces we ever saw on this or any other stage. The 
ship of " The Flying Dutchman" — but why should we 
continue iri this vein ? It is doubtless wrong ia us^ tcK 
blame the proprietors for producing such pieces ; like 
the steeds of the co-kings of Cambria, in an unpublished 
translation of a Welch epic, 

Though bad, they draw-^and that^s enough for them. 

A coalheaver*s two shillings are quite as valuable to 
Messrs. Terry and Yates as a critic's, and four clear- 
starchers in the gallery cut as good a figure in the treasury 
accounts as one countess in the boxes. If their pieces do not 
please men of taste they hit the palate of the multitude. 
Were they to get up superior dramas, they would mys- 
tify and drive away the - many— their benches would 
soon be occupied only by the select few—** a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be"— *feared 
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ARGYLE ROOMS. 

Here is like to be a good presence of worthies. 

FERDINAND, KING OF NAVARKE 

The man who can write a smart and lively article 
under this head, we will admit to be a cleverer fellow 
than ourself. The amusements at the west end of the 
town are, for the most part, stately and soporific ; there 
is very httle fun in fashionable society; the haut ton 
lacks humour. We shall despatch the Argyle Rooms in a 
very few paragraphs, and pass on to scenes of minor 
notoriety but less languor. 

Masquerades and concerts frequently take place within 
these walls ; the former are generally dull,' as iiideed 
all masquerades are now-a-days in this country (some 
tA them are even disgusting) — ^the latter are not half 
so agreeable as we could wish. They are well attended ; 
but the singers never please us so much here as else- 
where — they seem to take infection from the audience, 
and become almost as apathetic as those who listen 
to them. 



MjMACK'S. 

Past ten o*^clock ; witliin Hbese three hours 'twill be time. 

. ' PAROLI ES. 

K 

The frivolity, the cold-hearted selfishness, and con- 
temptible arrdgaftce of; those who are first among the 
fashionables, have lately been laid bare, and exposed to 
the gaze of the world more efficiently than ever, by a 
satirical novelist^ who has evidently moved in the same 
circle as those — many of them are her very dear friends, 
peritaps — whom she has so severely and so pleasantly 
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lashed. V So many of the' secret manoeuvres of the gang 
of dpwftg^r duchesses, their stylish ycrnhg-matronly 
a3sociiates, and maiden daughters, have. been hi out by 
the tittle-tattle in this work, that we should imagine, 
some of. the " boldest of the band*'— and truly your 
out-and-out woman of rank and fashion is one of the 
most daring creatures on earth — ^liaiist have winced at 
its perusal. It. is true that their titles are not mentioned ; 
but the frailties and follies of each party arraigned are 
so well. set forth in this hon-ton indictment, that in se- 
veral insnanees, adthough the fair culprit may plead a 
misnomer* she cannot deny her identity, for it is too 
evident; and the lash of. the literary beadle is just as 
severe and opprobrious upon whom she i^ operating, 
as though the delinquent were suffering under her proper 
appeUative. It matters not a jot to John Nokes, when 
going through the form of a cat-o'-nine*tails indorse- 
ment at the carfs tail, wb^fcber or not he is called by 
that or any other name in the warrant for his castigation 
— he feels the disgrace and smart of his '• relative po- 
sition" quite as keenly; for his offences and person 
are so well described by *• the confounded press," 
that his friends in *^ town and country" ^11 recognize 
both to be bis own — so it is with the ladies deline- 
ated in the new novel. 

The balls at Almack^s are only open to the privileged 
mob : as a stigma is cast upon those who cannot 
'« pass the rubicon" of their •' high mightinesses' " 
scrutiny, if any difficuUy is apprehended by the appli- 
cant, intrigue upon intrigue is set moving to put away 
the ioi pediment. The five or six first-rale women of 
fashion who compose the executive of Willis's rooms, 
rule v^rith despotic sway over the titled triflers of the 
west ei^d. . *' The system," says his lordship of Glen- 
more in VAl mack's,'* '* is altogether the most uitnataral' 
coalition that ever existed in any society. A set of 
foolish women cabaliog together to keep the rest of' the 
world in trammels, who have no kind of right to do so 
but what they chose to arrogate to themselves, is a very 
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curious state of things ceitaiBly ; but that they should 
have foaad hundreds of independent people silly enough 
to bend to their yoke is the most extraordinary pait of 
the story." 

In Older to gain admission to Almack's, it is neoes* 
sary to a{^y to one of the ladies patronesses ; at the 
next meetmg of the high and mighty hen-dub the 
applicant is tried by the oode of boQ-ton» and accepted 
or rejected according to the fashion, not the ment of 
his deeds. Intrigue, however, does wonders here^ as 
well as elsewhere ; and the names of many who bught^ 
by the doctrines of its directresses, to be entered iu the 
basket marked *< Almack's rejected," are smuggled 
am(»ig the happy ** accepted." 



ASTLEY'S 



You have good judgment in horsemanship. 

COMSTABLE OP FRANCE. 

This is the only theatre in ,town where equestrian 
exercises are to be seen in perfection ; the perform- 
ances in the ring are generally excellent — ^those od the 
stage frequently wretched : the company, with one or 
two exceptions, is poor ind^d. Herring is a man of 
some talent, both as a comic singer and a comic actor ; 
we like his Irishmen quite as well as Fitzwilliam's : 
another gentleman, whose name has escaped our nie- 
moiy— judging from the manner in which he personated 
Napoleon Buonaparte — seems to be possessed of con- 
siderable judgment : Mrs. Pope is an actress of no or- 
dinary merits; her enunciation is good, and her deport- 
ment lady^like ; she is evidently possessed of nauch 
dramatic power, and it is strange to us that she has so 
hiDs pined at a minor ; many of the ladies who receive 
high salaries at the great theatres are very inferior to her 
in merit — we should be glad to see her translated — in 
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her present sitnation her talents are rarely called into 
action, and when they are, the spectators do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate them. People do not care about fine 
acting at Astley's; the horses are esteemed to be the 
principal performers, and if they do their parts well, 
the whole house—** pit, boxes, and gallery, egad" — 
is content. 

The husband of the lady we have just mentioned—- 
** a mighty stately being" — ^is one of the actors at this 
theatre ; be is about as much below, as she id above 
the meridian of the Thespian art. He is known behind 
the scenes by the '* style and title" of ** Pope the 
Pope," and ♦* Pope Pandulph." We have bgen told, 
that some time ago, it was his boast to say, that he had 
never in his life played any characters but kin^s, ex- 
cept, indeed, a cardmal on one or two occasions of 
emergency ! Every body, except Mr. P., that is at all 
acquainted with theatricals, knows that any stick will 
do for a king. 

Ducrow, one of the proprietors of this house, is 
quite a prodigy : he ndfes three or four horses at a 
time, and manages them with greater ease, than many 
other equestrians whom we have seen can controul one. 
His story of a sailor's adventures, which he produced, 
we believe for the first time, during the past summer, 
was a most extraordinary and very clever performance. 
He begins with a merry-making, on a lad of the 
ocean's taking leave of his friends ; he then depicts the 
parting-scene between the youth and his sweetheart 
— the meeting with his ship-mates — ^the occupation 
of a sailor 

While ploughing cheerfully the liquid main — 

the btistle of the ship during a storm — ^the horrors of a 
wrecks — ^the struggles of a •* strong swimmer" when 
fighting with tl^ waves for life— his exhaustion on 
reachiDg the shore — ^and a happy return to his sweet-* 
heart and his friends. All this is done in pantomime 
on the back of a honse, and the story is made as pal- 
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pable as though it were written by a poet and re- 
cited by a Smart or a Young. Ducrow is ivdeed an 
artist of the 6rst rank in his walk — ^ride we should say 
— his courage, skill, and activity, when careering round 
the circle, and bis method of educating his horses, 
place him far above any other equestrian of his day. 
His own performances are the moist attractive. portion of 
the evening entertainments at this theatre ; he is popular 
with all classes — " ladies of high d^ree and low-bom 
lassies" — nobs from the West, and " burgonciasters 
and great moneyers'* from the East; like the . eider 
Gnmaldi, he is at once beloved by boys apd admired' by 
men. One of his horses— ^a short-tailed bay— is a 
beautiful creature — ■** a beast for Perseus ; he is pore 
air and fire ; and the dull elements of earth and ivater 
never appear in him, but only in patient stillness when 
his rider^ mounts him. He is indeed a horse." 

We do not much admire tlie spotted Hanoverians, 
the pye-balds, or the roans; they are certainly very 
showy, hut they do not possess the beauty of form — 
the visible high-breeding— of some, of the English 
steeds which Mr. Ducrow possesses. They are heavy- 
headed beasts, and many of them have tail pieces 
tacked to their stumps, which sit awkwardly, and do 
not always match. They are more splendid in a spec- 
tacle; but, notwithstanding their tractability, unequal 
in the ring to that ** prince of palfreys,'* the horse of 
this country. 

On the whole, we are inclined to be an advocate for 
Astley's— rit is more cool and comfortable in the even- 
ings of August than any other summer theatre ; the 
horse-pieces are got up with considerable taste, and by 
the judicious display of the proprietors* stud, are 
rendered very effective ; most of the performers are 
certainly *' sad tools** — but the cattle are excellent^ 
though the acting is bad— and acting, as we have before 
said, is a minor matter here — ^the rraing is capital ; the 
exploits of Ducrow are as suiprising as those of Mr. 
Widdicotnb are contemptible. 
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BATHS. 



I have been into the Thames. 

FALSTAFF. 



Bathing is a beautiful delight in boyhood ; but 
since our lip has been regularly lathered — since time 
has written man upon our brow, we must confess that 
bathing has lost its charms. At no period of our life 
have we loved bathing in a penthouse. Give us the 
broad bosom of the blue sea, with five fathom of water 
beneath us, and we think we could, even now, ride our 
half a dozen knots '* buoyantly, triumphantly'* as that 
brave bark, of which Wordsworth has somewhere writ- 
ten. But: Dan Sirius himself would never drive us to 
wallow in those polluted puddles, which are misnamed 
Baths by their proprietors, in and about the metropolis. 
Some of them are impure, filthy stews, and emit most 
villanous smells. We would as soon, nay much rather, 
have a joint-stock wash-band bason and water than 
dabble in the same bath with a multitude. It is said, 
that the liquid is constantly running off and running on ; 
but the exports are so slender, and the imports so ditto, 
that no change in the body of water is effected : one 
scabby sheep infects the flock, and one gallon of the 
foul — that is the used*^-^lement, to our imagination, 
would make a hundred filthy. 

Swimming in a bath is quite a farce. To swim in 
the Medway-^in the mouth, or the huge gullet of the 
Thames, is rather a pleasant manly sort of an .exercise-— 
salubrious, no doubt, and pretty stiff work, if ypu stick 
to it ; but to see some score or so of human animals, 
struggling to float upon a few feet of imprisoned water, 
is a mighty contemptible spectacle to any but a cockney 
gherkin ; it always reminds us of so many flies in a 
slop-bason. . . 
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No one, who is not green as a cucumber, will attempt 
to learn to swim by corks. We never knew a good 
swimmer yet, who had used them in his probation. 
Where is the old woman who will tell us to our head — 
i7S, the father of four fellows of five feet ten (little more 
or less), that a go-cart is an orthodox utensil of the 
nursery ? Or where is the swimmer who will avouch, 
that any incipient Leander ever used corks ? " There's 
no sucn man." — ^By-the-bye, Lord Byron made a tre- 
mendous fu8» about his crossing the Hellespont. To 
clear such a gut of the sea, when Neptune is quaxrelliog 
with Amphitrite, his rib, may certainly be a feat worthy 
of record* but to swim such a distance in strong. water, 
when the old blade's brow is un wrinkled as young Diana's 
dairy, is just about as great an exploit as for any given 
Tims or Tomkins extant to walk from Whitehall to 
Whiteohapel. Byron was a very fair swimmer for a 
lord, as lords went in the days of his youth ; but as a 
mere swimmer, he was ** a fellow of no account, not 
worth a lady's eye.'* Lords are different creatures now*- 
a^days to what they were when the moody Childe was 
just bubbling out of his boyhood ;— they cultivate the 
growth of muscle, pride themselves on a marked arm, 
r^oice in the display of thews and sinews, and are, in 
fact, many of them, t^fatish fellows to tackle. We 
could pick out a round doaen from the aristocracy of the 
land, who would beat Byron at sea by knots ! Polking-k 
home, the Comish wrestler, and Tom Sprii^, the 
ex-cbampion, would find awkward customers in many 
a modem ** most honourable and puissant Earl o€ 
Minikin, Viscount Perriwinkle, and Baron Titmouse.'* 

Maas, revenons a nos moutcnas. The Baths, even as 
sebools, are bad ; but if our dearly-bebveds will fire- 
quent them, for the sake of safety during their noviciate 
in the art, let them, by all means, betake themselves 
to the great waters as soon as it is completed ; or as soon 
rather as they fanc^ it is completed, for they may- 
depend that they will never emerge from the Bath as 
swimmers. No man can be said to swim who knows^ 
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that while £ra^ggmg kr^dss i^ehe feet of iniidcent water, 
he can at any titne tooefa the bottom with his' foot* It 
n the heart that floats thd body ; courage and confidence 
ens^lef us to cleave our way through the waters ; in the 
Bath yotr will acquire neither : you may master the me- 
chatiical port of swimftnhig, but nothing more. Let any' 
hero of the Peerless Pool leap from the pier at Ramsgate 
" upon a raw siid gosty day," and we warrant he will 
flifd his finiddng airs and graqes of manrellous little use. 
The dreadful certainty that he cannot place his cheek 
upon the billow^s brow, and at the same time tickle the 
sea's broad bottom with his great toe, will liquify his 
courage pretty considerably. The blood in his heart 
will be weak as water-gruel-^his arms and legs will 
quiver in^ rather than buffet^ the waves, and the hero, in 
defauk of a rope, will speedily be pickled for the fishes. 
A bathing machine was ever our abomination. If we 
could not go out from the rocks, we always took a boat 
and went into deep water. To the swimmer, who 
•• loves to lave his limbs at eveifttide^" and is " cribbed, 
cabined, and confined" to " the city*s din" during 
the bathing season, we recommend a plunge from a 
wherry into the Thames by moonlight. It is decent, 
and pleasant as a fresh water bath can be. But, for 
heayen's saker^ young gentleman, if you cannot swim, 
or *' swim but nnddhng^" gird the boat's painter aboiA 
your loins, and stick to the' banks. We would not Imve 
the sin of collateral drowning upon our souls ! Beware, 
therefoi'e, we repeat. There are holes in the Thames ; 
and, to adopt ah Irishism, a man is not a duck or a 
dory. K you cannot be a Triton, content yourself 
with being a minnow ; wag your fins in the New River, 
and hope for better days; Note this : Do net go out of 
your depth, unless you have available assistance at hand 
in case you should funk. When a lad finds himself un«- 
expectedly out of his depth, that is, if he cannot touch 
the bottom- when he expects it to be within his reach, 
he is frequently overcome by terror, becomes flurried^ 
strikes quick, loses his wind, ships water, and drowns 
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himself. When you leave the shallow, make iip your 
mind that you «fe .going into deep water; be cool — ^be 
steady — strike slow — do not lie itoinecl at the WBve 
kissing your lips — keep as much as possible of ytMur 
head under the surface, rising only at every stroke to 
fill your lungs with fresh air, and you will discover that 
you can swim with ease. 

Poor F ! (Bear with us, gentle reader, for a 

moment.) He was a youth of eighteen, or thereabouts, 
and loved the water, as learners, usually do. On a fine 
summer morning, while walking with his cousin, in 
Essex, he undressed and leaped into an unknown pond. 
It looked shallow — he found it deep.. He could swim a 
little ; but horror-struck at finding himself, contrary to 
his expectation, in deep water, he threw. away his 
strength — the indescribable shriek of drowning agony 
soon gurgled on his lips. The cousin (a youth of his 
own-age, and no swimmer), heedless of peril, rushed 
in to help his relative. The struggling victim grasped, 
and writhed about the brave boy who would fain have 
saved him : in the convulsive strife of death among, the 
waters they twined and knit their limbs togetherr-rrboth 
sunk. Four hours after, the father of one of the youths 
by accident approached the pond. The water-flies were 
Sicimming over its surface, the cattle were drinking from 
its banks, and the frogs basking in its shallows ; — but 
above its dark and still depths floated the hat of his 
beloved — ^his only boy ! — The clothes of his nephew 
lay beneath the willow. His misery was manifest. The 
bodies were so fast locked that it was impossible to part 
them :-^they had one shroud, one coffin, one grave ! 

There are mamy cold Baths about London. The 
Peerless Pool is situate in the City Road ; Waterloo 
Floating Bath is off the Strand Bridge; there is a 
Thames-water Bath near the . Coburg Theatre, in the 
building formerly used for the exhibition of the ancient 
vessel found in the Rother ; and we remember having^ 
seen a bathing house in the Camberwell Road. Besides 
these, there are others ; but jam satis.— For a warm Bath» 
we refer the reader to the Hummums or Leicester Square. 
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What mask? What music? How shall we begfuile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight ? 

' THESEW8. 

Elia says in one of his papers, that he can freely 
part with pheasant, partridge, heath cock, or haunch ; 
but he makes his stand upon a roasting pig ; parvis 
<x)fnponere magna — ^it is so with us, in respect of seve- 
ral metropolitan amusements and the great London gew- 
gaw of September. We can and do refrain from visiting 
many of '< the lions ;" but we make our stand upon 
Bartlemy. We could not quietly pursue '* the even 
tenor of our way" during the year did we not visit, 
and sojourn for a sufficient time to see the drolls and 
antics at London's one great fair. Dost thou think, 
oh ! thou fastidious lector, that there is aothing worthy 
thine optics at Bartlemy ? You are mistaken, my man ; 
and if you will but read what we shaU set down on this 
matter, we will engage, that in the beginning of next 
September, provided you are not popping at the par- 
tridges, racket-playing in limbo, or &c. you will at 
least have an itching, to pass an hour within the juris- 
diction of the Smithfiekl Court of Pie-poudre. 

With us there is no choice of shows at Bartlemy, we 
see them all ; — the wild beasts and those wierd sisters, 
the Albinesses ; *' The Emperor of all Conjurers ;" the 
pantomime and the pig of knowledge, if he happen to 
be there; Big Harry, that coward colossus, and the 
dwarf's infant, who nestles in the large shoe of his 
father's co-partner ; the calf with two legs, and the lady 
mrith none ; the equestrians and the giantesses ; black 
womeii and white ; bona fide Esquimaux, and forged 
wild Indians : — ^there is not a droll or adoldrum in the 
fair of which we do not endeavour to obtain a glimpse. 
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But we have our favourites : first and foremost stand 
the giantesses — ^they know us, many of them do, and 
we nave run aorne risk of being extinguished in the 
large embrace of one of them, who fancied, perhaps 
from our visiting the booth three times in one night — 
by pure accident we profess — ^th^t we were somewhat 

smitten with her. — Wny does not H , ' , or P , 

or some other of «« the gentle king-cups of the land," 
who seem to stick at nothing to obtain notoriety, soar 
above the beaten track of their compeers, and take an 
ogress into keeping? They have done more foolish 
things in their day*-4)ut v^mos. 

Didst thpu ever, dearly beloved reader, and fellow- 
visitant to Bartlemy, didsi thou ever behold a black 
dancing girl at one of the minor sliows at Smithiield ? 
fVe saw her but for a moment, and it was many, many 
years ago ; but that fine female image of breathing 
ebonV) hath never passed away from the chambers of 
our brain. There she stands, statue-like and melaa- 
oholy as when we beheld her in the fieshr^beautiful in 
her darkness^^apparently proud of her dingy brow — 
a living carcanet. She lacked the usual gloss of cutar- 
neous swarthiness; her arched brows cast sio shadow 
upon her cheek — it was Hack as midnight. Her lips 
alone partook-r-and that but slightly^^of the northern 
hue ; the jet and ruby seemed to struggle there for 
dominion ;-^they were as rpse-rbqds seen at twiHght-^ 
her heart's blood just blushed in themio claim kith with 
the great crimson tide of humanity. 

As a Gompanion-*sketch to that speck— rthat beautiful 
swart mole upon the fair face of nature, upon whom 
we have just indulged in a little prose-run^mad, we 
select the white negress. Our black beavity was a 
paragoni*-the white girl, with Hottentot features, is a 
paradoxrrrran absurdity at which, at the first glance, 
you are about to laugh, but in a moment you lepress 
yourself; you feel astonished and hurt, and your feelings, 
whatever may be your oompleidon, are woimded. She 
would have been ugly if bla£k«»*the uanatucal fairness 
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of ber skin rendeis tier douMy ao ; it is painful to look 
upon her ; she is one of the most Hideous of nature's 
vagaries— a breathing riddle that defies solution. If 
Scott had imagined such a being--*had his mind given 
birth to a creature with the skull of a nesreas and a 
cheek that might rival in whiteness the miScy brow of 
the fairest maiden in Norway — standing alone-— an 
outcast from the two great families of man— -rejected 
by the white, and disowned by the black— *thick4ipped> 
negro-nosed, and with hair like the wool of the lamo : — 
had he endowed such a creature with sense to feel what 
she was; — ^had all this been done with the northern 
wizard's usual power, Caliban, perhaps, would no longer 
have stood alone .^ 

The next human curiosity that flits i^ to our mind's 
eye is one of the iairAlbinesses— the best-looking of 
them, wemean— not the lady (howsinguhr it seemsto call 
a female with hair as white as the fur, and eyes as red 
as those of ** a Portugal rabbit," a lady) — not slie who 
displayed herself in the same booth with the white 
iiegress — ^but another, *' the ^r Circassian, with the 
silver hair," who kept company with << the wild Indian, 
from the Malay Islands, in the East." Out amusing 
and industrious friend. Hone, in his visit to Bartholomew 
fair, which he professed to write to delight the future, 
-rather than amuse the present generation, very culpably 
— ^he will pardon us — ^very culpably omits this, the most 
dainty specimen in the museum of living things to which 
«he belongs. Instead of being profuse on such matter- 
of-fect beings as the little lady, whose name is Lydia 
Walpole, a native of Addescombe, near Yarmouth, and 
is sociable, agreeable, and intelligent ; or devoting three 
or four sentences to the two mdeous Malays, whose 
acquirements in the English language amounted to the 
utterance of " drop o' rum ;" he ought to have luxuriated 
tjiroughout a fuU page on the Circassian. Mr. Hone 
wrote his account of the Mr for posterity. Now it is 
tolerably certain that a century hence there will exifit 
Malays who can say nothing in the workl but ^Mrop o' 
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rum :*' it is more than probable^ that our great grandsons 
wili have an opportunity of beholding " a pretty, well- 
behaved, and well-infotmed young lady," weighing 
sixteen stones, and only twelve years old, although her 
father may not be ** a bargeman at Brentford;'^ there 
will be Persian giants in the year 2000 ; but who can 
promise that the race of the ruby*-eyed and silver-haired 
woman will not be extinct ? Is there a man to match 
her in the world ? How can her strange features be 
perpetuated in all their purity without some alloy — ^some 
dash of the ordinary matter whereof more common 
forms are compounded ? We would rather have read 
the history of the fair Circassian, or simply known the 
place of her birth — the complexion and country of her 
parentage — ^than heard a thousand narratives of such 
every-day people as Lydia Walpole the little lady, or 
Miss Hipson of Brentford, who is " rather corpulent 
of her age." Mr. Hone will doubtless excuse us, for 
hinting that he has done himself the injury of passing 
over with a couple of lines a subject on which his pen 
might have been pleasantly occupied for a page ; or, to 
put it in another shape, that, contrary to his usual 
tasteful display, when culling for his bouquet from 
Bartlemy, he has chosen and given conspicuous stations 
to most of its weeds, and neglected its faireist (lower. 
We do not like to see a lily lost, or a rose-bud extin- 
guished by cabbages. 

For female dwarfs we have no liking — ^they are, for 
the most part, ugly ; they lack symmetry. Little men 
are usually better-fashioned. They amuse by their 
pomposity. The wee body, who strutted about the booth 
with the white negress, in a military coat and jockey 
boots, will not be easily forgotten by those who saw 
him. His head was small, his legs thin, and his breast 
and belly out-jutting and portly ; he might be doubled 
up, heel to point, and, like the dwarf of old, squeezed 
into the circumference of a pie-dish. L. would call 
bim a pigeon in breeches. 1 ,"• 

Some years ago, in the vicinity of Smitbfield, dilring 
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the fair, we saw one of the most singular human beings 
that dame Nature; in her wildest whims, ever fashioned; 
His bill, or placard, is now lying before us: it is headed 
with a whole-length portrait — a wood-cut of this lusus 
naturae— ^nd this is what he says of himself:—*' Among 
the numerous wonderful curiosities which have been 
exhibited for many years past, none have been so curi- 
ous and striking, as that now exhibiting to the British 
public. It is a young man, twenty-eight years of. age, 
whose skin is covered with scales of a substance similar 
to horn; but his face, the palms of his hand», and 
his feet, are smooth, like those of other men. In some 
parts khe scales are about half an inch long, and so hard 
and firm, that when ruffled by the touch of a' finger, they 
rattle like little stones beat together. The scales on the 
chest are short and round, like those on the shagreen 
skin ; but on the arms, they unite with each other, like the 
bristtes of the hedgehog. The most remarkable sin- 
gularity in this, strange family is, that the great grand- 
father was a North- American savage, and tnat this pe- 
culiarity descends only from father to son, that is to say, 
the females are exempt from it.'* The placard was no 
lying chronicle ; the man was as he described himself; 
the scales on his skin were something similar to the 
rough substance on the inside of a horse^s leg ; they 
came ofi^, without pain, in pieces as large as small peas. 
Yorkshire giantesses, Welsh dwarfs, Highland youths, 
conjurers, learned horses, the well-educated pig, and 
the other cheap visions of Bartlemy, we pass here — 
albeit, we rarely do so in the fair — and struggle through 
the increasing crowd to Richardson's booth. Many a 
maiden slavey, who now walks to and fro here, in anx- 
ious expectation for the moment when the interior will 
vomit forth its motley contents — many a pretty lass, who 
still retains the roses, though now somewhat faded, 
which flourished in her cheeks when she came from 
the country in the spring, though she may wear no rue 
in her bdnnct, will lack heart's-ease within for the work 
of this night " Men were deceivers ever," and the 
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wpnien kno^y it ; bi^ i( is tlie^r pa^r^ to 4^ danger 
2gi4 tempt t^i^ptation, The Romeos at Richanl^^n's 
are, or were^ played by a gentleman with one eye ; he 
contrives, however, to conceal this clefejct, noit by cay^r*' 
ing the part with an apparently stray^lock, ^' as spipe of 
our )adies do," but by rarely suffering the specUjLtprs tp 
get the blind side of him. You are welcome to a view of 
his profile; but he ipust look sharp who wishes iq obtain 
a glimpse of his full face. The performances usually 
consist of the most comical tragedies an4 (acbryiiiose 
pantomimes : but they are good specimens of one and 
the other, a^d therefore do we visit them. In fact, there 
is not a Jack Pudding in the fair, o^ the night of our 
visit, to whom we do not pay the honour of a g?ize. 
Here we are at the fountain-head of torn-foolery-.— let us 
drink deep, or taste not. From.Richardspn'js we roam 
to the Equestrians, and enjoy the agility of the hrpwu 
wench, who foots it so featly op her docil^ palfrey— th? 
coarse, palpable humour of her clownish attendant, and 
the iiitef est which their performances excite i^ the bosom 
of many of our fellow-sfpectators. We set out with au 
intention to see th^ fair, all the fair, and nothing but 
the fair ; let our reader pick hU own pockets in his 
parlour, sally forth with nothing png-^ble ^bout him but 
a small a^sortn^ent of tizzies and brqwns!^-^CQme-at«-^^le 
at a moment's notice, but sjtill well-secvired??-enter the 
fair at nightfall — not alone — but ijn the society Qf spme 
^dus Achates, with views similair to pur ovyn^ and we 
warpnt him a vast deal of squeezing ^|i4 mi^ch ent$ir« 
taii^ment. 

'• Keep it up" i^ very frequ,ent)y in the naputjis of 
many of the ypung blades \vho go to Bartlemy ; in thi^ 
they ^xe wrong : the word " ^p^ro" was pointed ^ a 
ipotto to ^ pppeTJoai^ board : at the su^^^t^pn of ^ 
friend of our$ it was alterecl to ** cave ;" and we would 
humbly propose^ a^ a substitute fof the phn^se at the 
cofAt^encement of tliis. se^tence^ ** ^^ qui^t." If 
kicking up a n>\y be youi^ object ^n goingip th^ ^jr, 
frqn^ the hi^pppprs gf lyhiic^ thcj Iflind of jB^ Jorsou 
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sucked matter for a comedy, we beseech you drop our 
acquaintance directly— -we shall not suit you. You may 
look at a lark here cnt elsewhere and 4¥elcome ; but, 
note this : be a Spectator, and not an actor. At the 
place now under notice, there is much rational as well 
as roystering recreation to be had« For our own part, 
the specimens of man exhibited here seem really inter- 
esting: we would much rather see them than a grave 
professor^s collection of dead moths ; or stroll among 
the <saged iniiabitants of the forest and the desert at 
Wombweli'S, than loui^ through a museum of fossils* 

Never become a party concerned in a row. Be a 
gentleman, even at Bartlemy. See all, but " be quiet." 
Do not meddle unnecessarily with mischief. Eschew 
all street quarrels — ^avoid the clutch of a Charley— come 
not under waic^house law» if you can possibly avoid 
it : life after dark may be seen and known in safety : ia 
foUowiBg UB, therefore, doUt — ^pray don't — make a fool 
of yoiHself. 

We have scarcely said a word about the beasts — 
Wallace or Nero, the dog-conquered and the dog-con- 
quering ;— that *< wonderful phenomoion in nature," 
the lion-husband and t^ress-wife ; — the homy aurochos ; 
thatyoun^ giant, the infant elephant ;— the grenadier 
of the wilderness, the fleet ostiich; — the bag-billed 
peUcao, much-loved of heralds ;—Wombwell's living 
He to our old naturalists, the beautiful nondescript^ 
betwixt his fine Polar dog and Alpine wolf; the mis- 
chievous monkies, who pass their daysiu pulling the tail 
of their fellow-prisoner, a good-humoured little dog, and 
threatening by their grimaces to snap his nose off if he 
attempt, for a moment, to resent their grave frolics :— i- 
all thede, with their companions, we must pass over 
thus briefly, and come to a conclusion. Were we to 
dwell upon them they would seduce us from the tropics 
to the pole : the gold and silver pheasants would take 
us to China and Peru ; the condor bear us away to 
South America ; and the scarlet and ]ivff macaw lead 
us — ^Lord knows where. 
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BAGNIGGE WELLS. 



This win prove a brave kingdom to me, where I shall 
' have my music for nothing. 

STEPHANO. 



Many years ago, an author, in describing a summer 
Sunday in London, thus alludes to this old place of 
plebeian entertainment : — 

The citg to Bagnigge Wells repair. 
To swallow dust, and call it air. 

It has noWf in some measure, changed its character — 
being the evening resort of numbers of the half-and- 
half young people in its vicinity. The proprietor ad- 
ministers large doses of music gratis to his customers ; 
and thus, by tickling at once the palates and the ears 
of the juveniles, contrives to draw a considefable nam- 
ber of guests to his house. The music is vocal as well 
as instrumental, and professional persons are engag^ed 
to conduct the concerts. You go in free, call for what 
you think proper, and are ever and anon indulged, 
while sipping your grog, or tippling your burton, with 
a piece from the works of Handel, Ame, or Mozart, on 
the organ, — a song, — a catch, — or a recitation. We 
do not much admire these tap-tub concerts, and there- 
fore do not very earnestly recommend our reader to 
explore his way to Bagnigge Wells. If, however, he 
happen to be in the neighbourhood, which is not pro- 
bable, for it lies in the very Van Diemen*s land of the 
metropolis, that is to say, behind Battle-bridge and 
Gray's Inn Lane Road, he may do worse than take his 
tumbler of toddy, and snatch a glance at one of the 
amusements of the apprentice order of cockneys at 
Bagnigge Wells. 
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BELCHER'S. 



6iv€ him blows, 
And take his bottle from him. 

CALIBAN^ 



Here we are at the Castle Tavern, Holboro. That 
slim, asthmatic, small 'featured, respectable -looking 
man in the blue coat, drab breeches, and jockey boots, 
is the celebrated master of mi;iffles — the brave, though 
beaten antagonist of Dutch Sam — the brother of Jem — 
the great Tom Belcher ! There he sits, husky as an 
old apple-woman, cursing the. tobacco smoke, and 
looking as if you or we could lick him in half-a-dozen 
rounds. That thick-set swarthy man, in a similar dress 
by his side, was one of the first patrons and backers of 
the most slashing fighter of his day — Hickman, com- 
monly called Gas. Look at old Bitton, yonder — the 
stout-bodied fellow with marvellous lean hams— en- 
deavouring to insinuate a benefit ticket into the young 
gentleman in black, a palpable stranger at the Castle. 
Hark ! did'nt you hear a laugh — a singular, wild, joy- 
ous chuckle — an unearthly ha ! ha ? Cast your eye 
towards Richmond, with his black bald sconce and 
bandy leg ; his thick lips are yet unclosed : 'twas he 
who laughed at one of the dry jokes of Sewers. Sewers 
is the dark man at the comer of the table, who looks 
like a thick fellow of five feet ten squeezed down to four 
. feet eight. The small-headed, broad-shouldered young 
giant by your side is Peter Crawley, who lately whopped 
the phenomenon Ward. Yonder is poor Kenrick the 
black, whom Dick Acton served out so saucily at Moulsey : 
the lad on his left is little Stockman ; and that broad- 
framed, washy-faced, squeeny-eyed, poor-looking devil, 
at his dexter elbow, is Jack Scroggins — the once terrific, 
slaughtering Jack Scroggins — now a mere mountebank 
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with the muffles. Tom Belcher had a turn ap with 
Jack not many years ago, in which the tremendous 
Scroggins was tidily tied op Isy ifae tactics of Tom. 
There was a song written on the subject, of which we 
only remember the following lines : 

Tommy's yet in prSm£, and eyen when half grog'g^y, 
Did, in faiiish time, snuff out the liglits of Scroggy. 

In sober truth, Jack's daylights were most dismally 
darkened by Tom — but of this, enough. Do you know 
that gentleman with the large leg and brown wig, who 
has Just entered, and to whom such respect is paid ? ' 
That is Jackson, the head of the pu^lists — ^the com- . 
mander-in-chief. The elegant young fellow opposite, 
who is poring over Pierce Egan's Life in London, is the 
gentleman who wrote. The Remains of Peter Corcoran, 
late of Gray's Inn, Student at Law. He has dropped 
the paper; hand it this way; look — ^here is a piece of 
rhyme scribbled in the margin ; by the inky state of 
his digits, we suspect that our dear soi-disant Corcoran 
is the author of it. Yea ! by the blue bird's eye of 
Belcher, these are the characters of the pugilistic young 
poet. Let us read* 

^n ]£nf»ocator)2 S&onn<t. 

TO A SHEEFS HEAP. 

Hear us, g^eat James — thou poetry of mutton ! 
Ddicious profile of the heast that bleats- 
Rich excellence of culinary treats — 

Thou Autocrat of eatables I Oh, put on 
Thy most alluring sav'ry form and grace ! 

To-night— ambrosia of the gentle glutto»«<- 
Even now, let us behold thy demi-face— 

Or rather, thy whole glowing caput on 

Our festive board ; and, by blue max! we'll robe us 
In the bright garb of joy. Hear us, Jacobus I 

Where thou art hissing in some erock ! Hear «&••* 
For thou hast ears, and eke an ogle too ; 

|iO ! we have heavy wet in pewter near us, 
And, meet companion for thee, ruin blue ! 

Vivat Jacobus.— We perceive you are earnestly look- 
ing ^t that pug-nosedy flat*faced» thick-Upped whHe 
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negro in the corner : in him you behoM Ned Baldwin, 
alias white-headed Bob^-out of whom Ned O'Neal 
took the shine heretofore at the Hurst. He has since 
beaten the elegant sparrer, but rather poor, fighter, 
George Cooper; and very lately succumbed to the 
prowess of the promising Jem Bums. 

Here comes Frosty-faced Fogo. Behind him trips 
that elegant boxer. Bill Bales, one of the neatest sparrers 
in England. The man to whom he first nodded is 
Geoige Head, in the opinion of many persons the best 
muffle-master, or teacher of pugilistic tactics, in town* 
^«orge has the air of a man who has been a prodigal 
». life; he looks as though he had been in ^e habit 
of spending two years of nature's allowance in one. 
He IS indeed no hoarder of health ; but his spirits are 
as good as those of the youth opposite bim, on whose 
lip the young down of juventitude has just dawned : 
what does he do here ? — The hum increases ; it is 
nearly ten o'clock ; and the backers for the next fight 
are putting the bustle in Belcher's hands. This is the 
night for the second deposit. A smile sits npon every 
one's cheek, that no default has been madfe. The 
toast is given out— the toast that all will drink-— ^* May 
the best man win!'* — Bumpers are tossed, off, and 
betting b^ins. While all around are busy in their 
vocation, let us take a glance at the walls of the room. 
We have laughed with the living — it is time we should 
pay due notice to the dead. On the right hand, as 
you enter from the passage, is the picture of Jem 
Belcher— a name most dear to pugilists. Liverpool 
prides herself on Roscoe ; Bristol rejoiced in her 
Bel(!her, and garlanded the dun turrets of her head 
with wreaths of deeper vapour when he died. As a 
fighting city, Bristol has lately '< fallen from her high 
estate." BillNeate planted no additional laurel on her 
brow by overpowering — yes, that's the word — by 
overpowering Uicknian. The body of Gas was no 
match for. that of the butcher ; but lus heart was as big 
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as three ci BiQ*8 ; and when Spring beat tlie heio of 
die yellow Avon, the chaplels of victory, which Hen 
Feaioe, and Gully, and Cribb, and Jem thb Grbat, 
bad thrown around Bristolia, were withered and for- 
gotten. 

For that sketdi on the opposite wall, round which 
three or four perwxis are kughing so heartily, we are 
indebted to tne burin of our young Hogarth — George 
Cniikshank, the matchless, delightfnl Cruikshank. We 
have laii^ihed, until laughter hath become a pain to us, 
at his productions ; and in gratitude for the jocund 
moments his pencil hath afforded us, we would, an* we 
oould, even take a wrinkle from his brow, and pkce it 
on our own. This is saying much ; for we profess to 
** prize black eyes*' as much as ever Sir John Suckling 
did, and are still somewhat anxious of being looked 
lovingly upon by the women — ^What a din ! And listen 
«^amid the clanging of empty pewters, the jingling of 
sq[xxms and glasses, the chorus of betters, the claimur 
of score-payers, and the bustle of the departing — ^listen 
to the unheeded song which ever and anon gushes up 
above the din. Do you not catch the words occasion- 
ally ? Tom Belcher is the hero of the rhymes. Now 
we hear them plainer. 

Many milling coves, when they've shipped their bingo. 
Gab of flooring Tom, and tip him bouncing lingo ! 

It is part of the triumphal hymn on the lamipping of 
Scroggins, oi which we gave you a verse, on pointing 
out that worthy to your notice half an hour ago. It 
floats above the current again. Hark ! 

Tom*s the Castle knight ; though his pipes are panky. 
He can drub a dab, and tip him " Massa tankee." 
Heigh ! for slashing Tom! all join in the chorus, 
If you're Bristol blades,*-we wop the world before us. 

Let us return to the walls, for the smoke will soon be 
too thick to allow us more than a dim and hazy view of 
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their sporting embelUshitiehts. '* Aha ! Mynheer Von 
Sbrimptz — a word or two about you though first." This 
qoi^t-looking old gentleman, with brown wi^, little 
basket, and white apron, picks up the pence necessary 
for his maintenance by selling pennyworths of shrimps 
to the guests at the different sporting houses. Mynheer 
Von Sbrimptz is not a foreigner, nor is that his name, biit 
merely a title which our brain conferred up^n him, in 
one of its baptismal vagaries, on account of his calling. 

One digression more, and then ^A benefit bill is 

stuck up above the mantel-shelf. Let us have a look at 
it. Lo ! it bears the name of the beibre-mentioned 
Frosty-faced Fogo, who here styles himself successor to 
the big Bob Gregson — the Doctor Southey of the prize- 
ring (uie champion,- as king of pugilists, ought to allow 
his laureate an annual butt of Meux's) ; and in support 
of his claim to the title, exhibits four lines of poetry at 
the foot of his bill. .. We will deal with them anon. 
The benefit, it seems, is to be taken at Howard's 
CJoffee-bouse, St. James's Place, Aldgate ; Peter Crawley 
has promised to bed his mawley in a muffle, for the 
hoary-visag'd bard ; and the black diamond, Jem Ward, 
though recently defeated, will be cheerful, and set-to 
on the occasion with any man in the world. Could 
Achilles, Ajax, or " the King of men" himself, have 
done more for Homer, had the great father of epics been 
breathing in their day ? We think not. The rhymes 
of the laureate run tnus : 

Oh I Voelker ! pride of jGermany, aud you, Professor Hamoii, 
Your ladders, horses, leaping-bars, to me are merely gammon ; 
The tight-roped ring, the high-low shoes, the bird's-eye, and 

elastics,— 
bh ! one moment's gaze at these is worth an age of your 

gymnastics. 

I'faith, Fogo, we agree with thee. — Now look iat those 
splendid specimens of ornithology with which the walls 
are bedecked. Look at them — and while you gaze on 
those inanimate forms of beautiful birds, suffer your 
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mifid to wander with us to their abidiog places when 
^iye and on the wing. Let us roam to the land of the 
mifit — the mountain-^glen and the torrent— «to tiiose 
x^giom whece the headi hows and tremhles beneath the 
weight of its snowy coronal — -where the black cock 
whurrs over the waste, uid that pride of the creation, 
<be magnificent wild deer, after having scattered with 
his hoof the dew from the foxglove in the thicket, 
which encircles the base of the farthermost moun- 
•tain-*^the mountain far, far away, at the very bourne 
of your vision, risii^ like a mist in the distant horizon ; 
after having slaked his thirst at the fountain from which 
yonder fearful cataract springs, up-^up on the hills, 
aloof from mortal eye, within a few moments' flight 
from the eagle's eyrie, among the rocks whidi are 
often capped by the thunder-cloud ; after having startled 
the cub of the crag-fox in his flight, and banqueted on 
the herbage of the far-distant valley; after traversing 
.leagues*— rivalling the flight of the falcon in his course — 
isince day-break — ^now sinks down to repose, in the pride 
of his freedom, near to the heathoock, among the 
fern and the heather of the moor — 

" Fit couch of repose for a pilgrim like thee ! 
Magnificent prison, inclosing the free ; 
With rock-wall encircled— with precipice crownM, 
Which— awoke by the sun— thou canst clear at a bound." 

From these creatures of *' the wonderful and the wijd," 
let us travel, with that splendid pheasant in our memory, 
to the copse where the bunches of brown nuts linger 
unplucked on the hazel ; where the modest rivulet, with 
maiden coyness, •' wimpling through hazy shaw and 
broomy glen," seems to avoid the gaze of man ; to 
the wo(xi-pond, where that self-taught mason, the 
blackbird, works up the loamy lining for her nest in 
the brier or the ivy ; where the squirrel leaps from tree 
to tree, flying from the twig to ali^> on the tendril, 
and seeming more like ** some gay creature of the ele- 
ment'' th£m a four-footed animal— or at leastanapocry- 



ph|dpr^io^9 ,t)^w^n th^ bicds of the air and the.b^aate 
of tl^e fiel4 T^ 9(^mi-3aiit9nt, semi-fuyaot; where the 
^toat mvirdei:s the callow brood in the hawthorn, and 
the polecat worrie? the teverpt in the brake; wkeoe^ 
** when surly Hyema lock3 up all the foxintains^'' the 
owl whoops from the hollow elm, *' asaking night 
hideous;" ai>d when Spring calls forth her meek 
handmaid^, the primrose and the violet, the nightingale 
talks to the mpon from her favourite sprig in Sie kn^* 
Or, if you will, l^t us hie away from theae "vriA the 
red-le^ed partridges, to the land of Iheif nativity. 

That ploasaunte royauime ycleped Fraunce. 

Or, if you tnre so inclined, let us take wing at once 
to the yellow stubble and neat hedge-rows of the heart 
of old England ; to the turnip patch or the wheat cocks, 
wherever the birds bask in the noontide, or feed in the 
gloamin'. Or, if your humour be aquatic, let us shape 
our course with those beautiful broad-bills to ** the 
king of rivers, ocean's eldest son," where the green 
crest of the mallard glitters in the sunbeam ; to the lake 
among the hills, which no keel hath ever yet cleft, 
where the lonely bird — the royal swan — floats fearless 
and free, midway betwixt a real and a reflected heaven, 
to the solitary lowland streams, about whose banks the 
otter haunts and the coot nestles ; — ^thence to the rock- 
encircled bay, where the grey sea-gulls and widgeon in 
countless myriads abide ; or to the marsh, among the 
sedges of which the brooding wild-duck watches the 
will-o'-wisp. — Come with us yet once again: it is 
night ; but yonder milky creatures shall be our guides. 
Cannot you fancy them — 

" Waving their snow-white wings ^mid the darkness, 

And wlUing us with gentle motion, on 

To some calm island, on whose silvery strand, 

propping at once, tjiey fold their silent pinions,-^ 

And, as we touch the shores of paradise. 

In iove and beauty walk around our feet?" 

But where th« dcMpe m reality are we?— Oh I we 
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see, in Tom Belcher's parlour. That picture above ihe 
snow-white creatures of which we, in our rhapsody, 
last spoke, is a rustic bull-bait. If you are a novice in 
the craft, inspect it. By-the-bye, it is rather singular, 
and we believe it to be a fact, that there is but one 
article on this subject in that voluminous and deservedly 
popular work, the Sporting Magazine. It is to be found 
m the fifth number of the nmth volume (new series), 
and we are the author of it. Your eye, we perceive, 
is fixed on the ponraits. Ah ! well may you gaze on 
them with admiration. They are the ** effigies*' of the 
potent living and the renowned dead : Gregson, the man 
" of thews and sinews ;" Dutch Sam, with his clenched 
lips, knotted brows, and mosaic whiskers ; that moun- 
tain of fighting fat. Josh Hudson ; the dark-haired Aby 
Belasco ; Curtis, the Fancy's darling ; Harry Holt, the 
eloquent and elegant " Prince Hal" of the prize ring; 
came Gully, blinking Harmer, Jackson, and others of 
like lustiness as fighters, whose names will be familiar 
in our mouths as household words, while the Fancy holds 
its place among our pastimes, and England remains, 
what she has long exclusively been, a boxing nation. 



BILLIARD TABLES. 



Ghost. — Mark me. 
Hamlet. — I will. 

SHAKBTEARB. 



Every Billiard-player in town knows where to find a 
Billiard-table ; they are ^* plentiful as blackberries.** 
There is scarce a public street in London without its 
balls and verdant board; and few, very few of the rooms 
devoted to the cue and mace are there without a 
sharper or two prowling about them. If you are a 
Billiard-player and a stranger in town, beware ! do not 
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let them bag you. Thiey are of all classes, txtd will 
play for all sums : they prey eastward as well as west- 
ward of the Bar, and many of them gain a livelihood 
by their gleanings in the different rooms wherein they 
are tolerated. They are generally hand-in-glove with 
the wMwkerSj and well acquainted with the little failings 
of every table at which they play. Tliey will give you 
five, and beat you with apparent difficulty, when they 
can give you thrice as many, and win with ease. This, 
of course, is done in order to draw you on ; but do not 
be floored : you are one of our readers, we therefore 
take an interest in your doings. One of our chief 
objects is iQ prevent the tyro from falling a prey to the 
adept. We warn you against the genteel scoundrels 
who haunt and infest the Billiard-rooms of the metro- 
polis. Many of them are black sheep. 

Billiards we admit to be a beautitul game : a roan 
may wile away an hour or two of a winter's evening at 
thetn pleasantly enough with a friend : he may also 
enjoy himself as a spectator, especially where the 
players are old hands, and wield their tools as magicians 
no their wands : he may even play for the game — of 
course there can be but little damage in that — with any 
apparently casual visitant to the room. If he go further 
— if he play for a stake, whether he win or lose, let 
us beseech him never to make a companion of any 
acquaintance picked up at the Billiard-table. Many of 
its visitors, are, it cannot be denied, liegemen and 
true; but the chance is, that out of ten associates, 
gathered from such places, nine will prove scoundrels. 
They frequently are the jackalls of *« greater beasts of 
prey," and lead the ardent novice into " dens of des- 
truction.*' — '• Pray you avoid them." 

If our reader be young — if be have not yet published 
a beard — we entreat him to believe, that we feel a 
fatherly consideration for his welfare, and are influenced 
by the dictates of experience in what we are about to 
say to him. Young man — our dear boy — if vou are 
yet no Billiard-player, chase .from your heart t'he first 
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ittcipieDt wirii you feel of being' one* Slnngle 
sndke, tfae an^tioD of becoming a fine strok^nian at 
die baHs, in your bosom ; or> mark our words, jon 
will me it Billiards require a nice faaaod, an acctirate 
eye, tbe patience of Job, and miremitting practice; 
withoiA these you will never be a player. Tbe asxrenff 
to perfection at tbe table is a won of long toil and 
trouble : when yon have reached the wished-for goal — 
and it is one thousand chances to one against your so 
doing— ^du will look back with biUeraess at tfae time 
lost and the means used in attaining it. Ergo, be no 
Billiard-player. 

To the man, whose hand i» familiarized with the 
eoe, we shall not attempt to preach. If we had any 
desire to wean him from his visits to the gteen board, 
we should not attempt to do so ; for were we gifted with 
the eloquence of the silver-tongded Nestor, in eleven 
cases out of a dozen we verily believe our endeavoisrs 
would proved abortive ; we are too sen^ble of its in- 
fefnations. Long customs, says Doctor Johnson, are not 
easily broken : he that attempts to change the course of 
his own life, often labours in vain : and how shall we 
do that for others which we are seldom able to do for 
ourselves? 



BLEADENS. 



Sit down and eat, and welcome. 

DUKE SEHIOB. 



The author of Horace in London says, tliat he who 
will dine at a guinea a head, by his head will ne'er get 
a guinea. This is not the fact. We have just b^ 
taking our turtle at Bleaden's, vnth a leash of friends; 
our reckoning we know from experience will amount to 
thirty shillings each sft the least, yet we mean to make 
double that snra, by oiir own individiud caput, before 
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we quit the tmtfe tavern, aad thus give the deaial dnect 
to our witty fnend, Flaocus in Cockayne. 

Oor sobject shall be the house in which we are »lting. 
And yet, open consideration, what can we say about 
it ? Smpiy, that it is one of the best places in fingland 
to take your turtle. That seems to be the extent of our 
tether. But shall we, in truth, pass over the King's 
Head, in the Poultry, with so brief a notice ? Is there 
no matter for a page to be gleaned from among its 
Yisitants-? Hath not Curtis sat at this identical table ? 
Was he not here this *eyening, steaming tliat glorious 
rubioon, ins portly proboscis, in amphibious fumes? 
Truly so. And could we not talk for an hoar of the 
Alderman and his doings ? He lies prodigiously who 
denies it. Sir William, then, by your leave. We will 
even be so bold as to make free with you for some such 
small matter as a brace of pages. 

We will not here gibbet your last bad pun, nor be 
eloquent on the trim of your yacht, or your great aver-> 
sion to unshaven oysters and seamen. Neither will we 
tell a long story of your hailing a fishing-smack in the 
Downs, the master of which so surlily replied to your 
'< I say, mate ! hollo ! ha' you got any fish?" with 
** I say, mate ! hollo ! ha 'you got any turde?"— We 
will not '* prate of your roicni/about," neither will we 
meddle witK your noee. But the manner in which you 
put down a puppy at dinner on board a Ramsgate steam* 
boat^ we must and will tell our friends. Sir William^ 
gentlemen, was at the head of the tables cutting what 
he called good substantial toiy slices for the company 
out of a kg of capital South-down mutton : a whey- 
laeed, half-^md-half exquiote on his right, while the 
Baronet was thus manfully exerting himself for the 
common good, inquired of the steward, in an affected 
drawl, for his valet. The bone-licker was sent to him. 
** CMi, Thomas !" lisped the creature, " you're there, 
are you ? Stand behind my chair, Thoma a a * a ■ 
wait upon me.*'^§ic William dropped bis knife. After 
starii^ for above hadf a mintAe at the conceited master 
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e maa Thomas, 

in, " Hollo ! I . . 

my people, all of 'em ? — Send 



ared out, in trai steBtorian 
you steward! come here, 
em ? — Send 'em down. I 
John, ' Stepfien, Jacob, — wbere's Hairy ? Ob! I 
-come here all of you — attend— d'ye hear — you 
upon the ladies; d — n me, you know; yon wait 
tlie ladies." The women tittered, the gentlemen 
led aloud, and the puppy expunged himself from 
arty in high dudgeon. 

' William, you will pardon us we are sure for 
ng this anecdote ; it is much lo your credit. With 
permission we will lell another, which, la the 
on of many, may be more go. You really must 

le commander of Sir William's yacht was, some 
aso, an honest fellow, of the name of — egad we 
t his name, but it began with a B. Well, B., it 
3, had frequently indulged in speechifying about 
al reform, annual parliamenta, universal suffrage, 
jther subjects very unpleasant to a tory pair of ears. 
ine occasion, when B. was more whiegish than 
in his discourse. Sir William suddenly interrupted 
ivith " Stop ! slop ', wait there, and I'll come up 
u. Now," continued the Baronet, " I'll put a. 
and show you that your principles are bad : attend 
}. You, you know, know all about a ship as well 
le here and there. Now there's politics — good 
1 politics, in sailing this boat of mine, aa I'll 
'. Very well ! Now don't be in a hurry — hear me 
This boat, we'll say, is a kingdom. Very well. 
, you know, I'm king of this boat ; and King 
re the Fourth is a good fellow, let me tell yon — 
1 may say a d — d good fellow — but that's neither 
nor there — he's King of England ; I'm king of 
acht ; you — you — you know, you're prime-minis- 
Very well. Now, there's Jack Nastyface, who 
all the diriy work of the forecastle — now, you 
■, he's a good fellow loo — a d — d good fellow, in 
ay — use him well — but, d'ye hear, don't you let 
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Jaek Kaa^ce ooQQ€ upon the quarter-deck—'keejp him 
in his p|ace--<<lon-t 4et him get the helm out of your 
hands; 0C9 i^cod if you dp, he^Il run us upon asrock; 
and away goes I, and you, and the ship, and Jack 
Nastyface into the bargain, slick ^way, as Jonathan 
says, to Davy's Locker. — ^ow Jack Nastyface represents 
the whigs and radicals-^very good fellows, I dare say-^ 
but keep 'em in their places---^on't let 'em come upon 
the- qiiarter<Kieck of the country — keep the helm out of 
theirhaods, or may be they might serve the state as our 
Jaek heie would the yacht." 

After this impromptu comparison of the turtle-gloving 
Baronet, as* Swift wrote on another occasion. 



' let no statesman dare 



A kingdom to a ship compare. 



BOW STREET. 



And then the Justice. 

JAQUES. 



The police reports are frequently the most amusing 
part of the daily, press: they let the reader into many 
of the secr^s of low, and, now and then, of high 
life ; they are redolent of the phraseology of the vulgar ; 
they often tickle our fancier by their humour, and some- 
times touch our sympathiea by their pathos. As anecdotes 
of real life ; daily catalogues of droll and dismal occur- 
rences among our fellow citizens; pictures of what is 
pasiung in the streets while we, who are sober sort of 
folks, are dreaming in our beds ; sketches of manners, 
and reooids of the habits, feelings, and minor as well 
as major delinquencies of those who breathe the same 
air with us ; they could not fail to be interesting to 
us all, were we not aware that, like the npvels which 
are said to* be '*: founded on fact,** their. most rich and 
racy parts are frequently fiction. 
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Let not the non-gnostic portion of our readers inaa- 
gine, that if they haunt the justice-seat of Birnie 
and his judicial co-mates, that they will ever witness 
such pleasant, sparkling, humorous examinations as 
those reported in the columns of the papers which 
matinally grace their breakfast tables. The tyro upon 
town will stare at this. Why, will he say, cannot 
I, if I frequent the same place, see and hear what those 
who are employed for the press see and hear there? 
He can ; but the fact is, that our police reporters are by 
far too clever, to set down the words of other people, 
without throwing in something of their own. Their 
plan is to drop the duller parts of a story or a speech, 
and to embellish its livelier portion — ^to select me tit- 
bits, and sauce and spice them up sufficiently high to 
please the palates of the news-reading public. The 
offices afford them an excellent variety of characters, 
which, like skilful dramatists, they work up until they 
become really humorous : many of the cases afford 
them capital plots, into which they cleverly dovetail 
pleasant little episodes, and adhere no closer to the 
deposed facts than many of our by-gone playwrights 
have done to the sacred page of history. We allude 
only to the cases of humour which occur at the police 
offices : those reports which can be interesting only in 
proportion as they ^re correct, are, in general, accu- 
rately given ; but the matrimonial squabbles, the Irish 
far9ettas, and the frays between the Dogberrys of the 
night and late walkers — albeit they may, peradventure, 
contain the leading facts disclosed— are highly wrought 
up by the fanciful powers of those, who amuse the public 
and feed themselves at a per-line-age for the daily press. 
Many cases which, on hearing, are dull and oftentimes 
disgusting, under the magic pens of the police office 
scribes become lively and entertait.ing ; they are fur- 
nished with the raw material — the metal in its ore — 
which they purify and polish, until it bears little or no 
resemblance to what it was before it underwent the 
pr($cess of manufacturing for the paper-market under 
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their skilful hands. There are many who delight to 
visit the police offices for the sake of seeing those beings 
who appear there, of whom others only read : some of 
onr readers may, perhaps, be bitten with a similar 
fancy ; but, we warrant, that they will find the actual 
doings at Bow Street very different to what they had 
im^ned ; as Charles Mathews* Sir Harry Skelter says, 
" There's nothing at all in it ; people talk a great deal 
about it — but there's nothing in it, after all — nothing." 
It is not often that we look in at morning or evening 
, sitting of the magistrates ; we are content to have the 
police reports served up to us with our potted beef and 
buttered toast at breakfast ; we enjoy them, although 
we feel convinced th^t many of them bear no more 
resemblance to the affairs they are founded on, than 
mock-turtle to calf's head : still, like the soup, they 
are by far the most pleasant and palatable of the two. 
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Not your gaoler, then. 
But your kind hostess. 

HERMIONE. 



How various are the tastes of nien in the matter of 
malt-liquor! One loves a glass of the brook-clear 
Kennett; to another's palate, the dark, heavy ale of 
Shropshire is an earthly nectar; a ihird will drink 
nothing bujt the luscious Burton — ^almost innocent, of 
hops; while a; fourth detests the honey-sweet draught, 
and regales upon beer of most bitter brewage : some 
affect the new, and some the old : the Welchman can 
stomach.ale of three days age, as muddy as a marsh pool, 
made up of barley spoiled in the malting, and hops 
whose vitality is slackened by time and mouldiness: m 
mapy of the inland counties, the good folks like a hard, 
severe, cut-throat beverage ; whilst in others, the soft» 
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balmy Scotch is most popular: yom* genuiDe porter- 
drinker turns up Ms nose at ale ofallsbUs, and can 
tell you by its head, coihplexion, and flavour, whether 
the beer you toflPer him comes from -the mighty vats bf 
Meux, of Whitbread, br of DeMeld. 

*We ^re a malt-worm ourself ; we oflentirties do 
homage to slbut Sir John Barleycorn, and, whenever 
'it fells in our w^y, scruple not 

" to take our part 
Of jolly good ale and old.'' 

For a nip bf Burton we have no affection ; Edinburgh 
* is our abomination ; our palate loathes the town-made 
trash termed ale: buta tankaxd of bright, dd, sound, 
'mellow October is, to us, a most dele<:table draught. 
Lord Byron Idved not a full pbt better than we do a 
pewter qf-^that poetry of porter — good brown stout. 
One of the best places within the bills of mortality to 
obtain it in periection is the Brace, in Banco Regis. 
If the amateur of heavy wet should ' call upon some 
luckless wight in Abbott^s Priory, or go there to see 
Pitman, the prince of racket-players, display his agility 
and skill at the bat and ball, we recommend him» by 
all means, to take beer at the Brace. 

Many years ago, this tavern was kept by two brothers, 
of the name of Partridge, and thence arose its singular 
tide. We should suppose, that there is not a te>use 
within the bills of mortality which can boast of so large 
a consumption of stout. Its custom is not confined to the 
prisoners ; {people from all parts of the neighbourhood 
resort to it, on account of the excellent quality of its 
heavy wet. Here the evening* visitor' may taeet with a 
most stranee set of characters ; but wit^ut the help of 
aby-stan&r, who has been long a resident in the 
Bench, he cannot sufficiently enjoy the scene. Shocdd 
you be acquainted with any gentleman^ who has for 
some time been incarcerated here, on suspicion of being 
guihy of debt, make him your Ciceroni for am -hour, 
and take a glance at the living curic^ities of the place. 
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You must^ ijememb^r^ ^ early, or; you will s^ biit. 
little ere the night-l>ell nnga ifor tl^ departure of the 
viators : do not tarry long at those private public houses, 
the whistling shops^; their liquors, which are smuggled 
in under the petticoat, are generally execrable— ^eschew, 
them as much as possible ; but fail not to drop in a|i: the 
Brace before you depart, and there acquaint your palate 
with the grateful iflavour of real brown stout. 



CIDER CELLAR- 



See. you here, 
This is the mouth o' th' cell ; no noise, and enter. 

CAUBAM. 



On the left-hand side of Maiden Lane, if you enter 
it from Southampton Street, close to the stage-entrance 
of the Adelphi Theatre^ and a short distance only from 
the house kept by preist, who lately performed Shylock 
two or three times on the boards of Drury Lane 
Theatre, at a considerable nightly expense, as it was 
said, to himself, is the once famous liouse of public 
resort, called the Cider Cellar. It is entirely under- 
ground, the entrance to it is by a broad flight of stairs, 
the place is low, but sufficiently spacious for comfort, 
and, when tolerably well-filled, is admired by many for 
its snugness of appearance, Eg^, Welch raboits, 
oysters^ porter, cider, ale, cigars, spirituous liquors, kc. 
are to be obtained here, of excellent quality, and at 
a moderate price. We are told by a lively wnter tl^at, a 
fewyears j^, the frequenters of the Cider Cellar consisted 
of gentlemen of the sword, templars, some petit-maitres 
from the adjacent theatres, a few respectable tradesmen, 
two or three parsons, an idle old bachelor or so, two or 
three members of parliament, and occasionally a lord. 
The discussions were general ; every one who pleased 
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took his share in the debate ; and songs, catches, and 
glees, were now and then introduced 

To wile tbe dull boms rnrnt^. 

Critics also held their midnight orgies here, and laai^ 
country gentlemen, on their annual visits to London, 
passed a portion of their evenings at the Cider Cellar. 

But, even in those days, the place, it was said, had 
fallen from its former palmy state : if this be the case, 
and ^e have no reason to doubt the assertion, it is a 
matter of surprise to us, that we never find it mentioned 
by any of the '* men about town,*' who have written 
chatty books, and must, we should imagine, have known 
it in the days of its glory. 

For some time past the Cider Cellar has been rather 
a dull place. The easy and inviting descent down its 
broad stairs; the immaculate-looking piles of eggs; 
the lemons curiously bestowed about its bar, which is 
visible from the entrance ; have seldom seduced us to 
drop in. We have, however, occasionally visited it, 
but the lone and solitary looks of a few stragglers, who 
seemed to be the disunited remnant of its former fre- 
quenters, have always thrown a penseroso air about it; 
which, to us, seemed far from pleasant. We could 
not help looking upon these pale, attenuated figures, as 
melancnoly ghosts of their former selves, revisiting tbe 
place of by-gone joys and past affections. We are 
almost certain, that we have sometimes met with the 
weather-beaten soldado, mentioned by Pomarius, the 
writer we have before alluded to, who always '* seemed 
to be thinking of past times—of India, perhaps. East 
or West — of marchings and countermarchings — of 
the bivouac — of the camp—- or of winter-quarters.*' 
We think, too, that our eye once encountered that of 
the '* talU spare, elderly man, who looked like a mer- 
chant or a stockbroker," who restricted his potations to 
a single pint of ale per night, and seemed as cold as 
a gigantic icicle, *< stiff, unthawed, and silent — -the 
rode Niobe of the Cider Cellar." But both of these^ 
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if tbey were indeed the persons for whom we took them, 
were considerably the worse for wear, and had lost 
their poetry of appearance ; the dark December of their 
lives was evidently fast approaching ; they were mere 
old men. We have seen some ancients, whose figures 
created the same feelings in the mind as the ruins of a 
noble or celebrated pile of the architecture of past times ; 
but these were to the eye and heart but as specimens of 
the common order of masonry falling into decay. 

The Cider Cellar is now likely to flourish again ; 
not, indeed, as it did when stray members of parliament, 
and sometimes a lord, were to be found beneath its roof; 
but it will soon, we anticipate, be upon a par with 
Glitter's, or the Coal-hole, OfBey's, or the Rainbow in 
Fleet Street. The revival of some portion of its old 
popularity is confidently foretold by the sages in these 
matters; and, we are informed, that it has already bright- 
ened up under the dominion of its present landlord, 
Evans, of Covent Garden ; that beaux from the theatres 
are once more to be seen seated round its tables ; that 
critics congregate again about its entrance, with their vic- 
tims, the per&rmers and the playwrights ; that the azure 
breath of a little multitude of Havannahs floats round its 
walls, which echo back the laugh of the jovial at the 
*< quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles*' of the gay, 
the humorous, or the witty, and the applause of many 
listeners at the glees of the professional, and the cheer- 
ful song of the amateur. 
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Steepng, with due course, towai d the isle of Rhodes. 

MESSENGER IN llTHELLO. 



About a stone's-throw from the bottom of Southamp- 
ton Street, on the opposite side of the Strand, towards 
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Somerset House, the weary wayfttrer will drecover a 
dingy-looking alley, 

With footing worn, and leading inward iar. 

A short distance dbwn this vein, from ** one of the 
great arteries through which the dde of life eternally 
flows to and from the heart of the great city," is the 
entrance to the lunch and supper tavern, yclept the 
Coal-hole. It is a house of excellent entertainment 
and good garnitnre. Rhodes, the landlord, has a spice 
of the Yorick in his composition ; he has said many 
good things in his day, and written Mr. and Mrs. Vite's 
Voyage to Vindsor von Vitsunday, and sundry cfaanscms 
^ boire, we believe, of passable merit. His son is as 
much like him as ever gosling was to gander. We 
mean nothing unpleasant ; the Rhodes* — ^rather and son 
— are very good fellows ; and if they dislike our eon- 
parison, in the next edition of this work we will say 
that they resemble each other as much as ^* two melting 
cherries parted,'* a pair of tobacco pipes, a couple of 
mutton cnops, or a double and a single go of ffin. 

Almost every tavern of note about town hatn or had 
its club. The Mermaid Tavern is immortalized as the 
house resorted to by Shakspeare, Jbnison, Fletcher, and 
Beaumont; the Devil — which. Pennant informs us, 
stood on the site of Child's Place, Temple Bar^^was 
the scene of many a merry meeting of the choice spirits 
in old days ; at Will's Coffee House, in the Ai^stan 
age of English literature, societies were held to which 
Steele, and Pope, and Addison belonged ; Doctor 
Johnson, Hawkesworth, the elder Salter, and Sir John 
Hawkins, were members of a club formerly held at 
the King's Head, in Ivy Lane; the notorious Dick 
England, Dennis O'Kelly, and Hull, with their asso- 
ciates, had, many years ago, a sporting clob at 
Munday's Coffee House ; the Three Jolly Pigeons, in 
Butcher-hall Lane, was formerly the gathering place of 
a set of old school bibliopoles, who styled themselves 
the Free and Easy Counsellors under the Cauliflower ; 
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stay-maker Hugh Kelly, Goldsmith, Ossian Macpherson, 
GajTick, Camberland, and the Woodfalls, with several 
noted men of that d[ay, were cpacemed in a club at 
the St. James's Ooffee House ; the Kit-cat, which took 
its name from one Christopher Cat, a pastry-cook, was 
held at a tavern in King Street, Westminster ; Button's 
—but truly the task of enumerating the several clUbs, 
of which we find notices "in the books," as the 
lawyers have it, would be endless. Passing ovejr all the 
liarmpnics, iPeculifirs, Druids, Wigs, BufifSuoes, Wh^m- 
sicals, &c. of Qur own time, we rest, for a few moments, 
on a society which has given the Coal-hole considerable 
notoriety. Here the Wolf Club was first established. 
Its president was that highly-gifted hero of the stage, 
Edmund Kean, who formerly was often to be found 
enjoying himself among his supporters at this pl^ce. 
The Wolves were his {hedged applauders, and whether 
he played well or ill, little Ned was always sure pf 
bringing down their hands. The club, we are inforqied, 
is now abolished; but the house is still the nightly 
gathering-place of several merry brothers of the sock : 
here many a joke is uttered, which, if noted down and 
promulgated, would " set the table in a roar" hereafter; 
and comic songs are sung much better than they are by 
the same singers on the stage. Rhodes himself is one 
of the high-priests of punsters, and an existing con- 
tradiction to Johnson's foolish dictum (which, we feel 
convinced^ is to be attributed only to the great le^ico- 
^pher's ursine surliness and the alliterative tempta- 
tion) ; for our jocund host is, we sincerely believe, a 
right honest good fellow. 

We'll come to thj castle again, Sir Klnigbt, 

Once more thy wine we'll quaff; 
We'll drag it frqm out its cold jden, Sir JCuight— 

How its ruby ^ce will laugh. 

^nd thou, surely, wilt not b;icker, Sir Knight, 

B'en should we drain a horn 
Of thy stout old English liquor, Sir Knight^ 

The blood of Barleycorn. 
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Pray you, avoid it . 

HAMLET. 



We have chosen a dogmatical motto for the " head 
and front" of our present article ; but we are not so 
verdant as to fancy* that because we find no pleasure in 
this place, that all those who may dip into our *• dainty 
tome" will obey our laconic fiat, and utterly avoid it. 
We assure our readers, that there are many among them 
who will be vastly pleased with the performances at the 
Coburg ; but such are not men of our kidney : and to 
those kindred souls, who think and feel somewhat as we 
do— and to them alone — is our extract from the bard 
addressed. 

Amusement is a word of large acceptance — a sub- 
stantive boundless as beauty ; what is highly gratifying 
to Peter is bitterly disgusting to Paul — ^the aristocrat 
abhors those things which create a doating passion in 
the bosom of a pleb; there are many who, "when all 
the birds are faint with the hot sun, hide in cooling 
trees ;" while others delight to bask in Phoebus' eye, 
even when " July is boiling Hke to fire ;" and we have 
no doubt, that there are sundry persons, who would rather 
see a cut^throat piece at the Coburg than Sheridan's 
best comedy at Co vent Garden. Be it so^be it so; 
we are too old to quarrel with people because they 
happen to differ in taste with us ; we were cured of this 
frailty some years ago— a coalheaver did it. He was 
sleepmg in the noontide heat of a sultry day in August 
upon several empty sacks, which had been stretched 
and counted on the pavement ; three were upon, and 
five beneath him : his hat had fallen oflP, and the sun's 
burning rays fell directly upon his bald, glowing, un- 
protected sconce. It was a misery to look upon him. 
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We awoke the fellow in a paroxysm of humanity, for it 
seemed to us that his brain was in high danger of being 
cooked. • He yawiied at our reveille, turned up bis 
brown, wrinkled, exceedingly hot face, indulged us 
with a glance of deep indignation, and actually threat- 
ened to wop us, for disturbing a man when ha was en- 
joying himself ! 

Some time, after our adventure with this black dia- 
mond,/ who seemed to have a taste for the pains of 
Pandemonium, we engag^ a clumsy cabriolet, for 
lack of better conveyance, to take 'US forty miles on a 
<cross-K»untry road in the Pas-de-Calais. A road cab 
in France is a moving miracle — ^you look at it and 
wonder how the deuce it holds tc^ether : the one in 
which we ventured on this occasion, was the very worst 
we ever beheld ; the spokes of the wheels were tied to 
the fellies, the springs were represented by certain most 
ancient pieces of rope, one of the shafts had evidently 
been covered with livin? verdure within a week, and in 
lieu of a linch-pin on the near side we noticed a couple 
of mine bost^s cask-pegs. We were compelled to 
** move on," be it remarked, or we would have dined 
upon snow-broth, rather than have ventured into so 
crazy a concern. The beast was no better in appearance 
than the cab. We found out, after we had travelled a 
dozen miles, at a rate which was really prodigious, con- 
sidering the miserable exterior of our steed, that he had 
already been thirty miles since daybreak. Still be kept 
up his pace, 'as though travelling was no toil to him ; 
even as a mere machine — a balloon — or a steam engine. 
The only symptoms of distress which he evinced through- 
out the journey, was when he occasionally cut his near 
hock, which was beef-raw, with his off foot; but when 
this bappened,' he never relaxed in his pace — he merely 
whinnied for a moment at the smart, and galloped 
off for a few yards on three legs instead of four. . The 
driver on these occasions exclaimed to him, in a gay 
tone, *' Quel amusement ! quel amusement !'' and told 
him over and over again what a mere pastime this must 
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be to him, contrasted with what he had on some pre- 
mtfs joimieys endured. We remarked that the dtiver 
invariably thonged the nag under tine flank when he cried 
** What amusement ! what mere amusement for you !** 
a!nd the animal aetnally pricked up his ears, and toddled 
t)n with increased speed, as though he were, in lact, 
conscious that he was merely enjoying himself 

Davidge is now sole manager at the Coborg. Its bills 
hate seldom blandishments enough for us to visit it 
We don't like the names upon them. Time was, when 
Junius Brutus Booth ; Miss Taylor*-every body remem- 
bers her Effie Deans at the Surrey-^mithsoB, that 
lovely, but lackadaisical young lady ; ** young Love ;'* 
Sloman, a coaise, but somewhat comical cub; the 
Heht-footed Ledercq ; and several others, of at least 
middling merit, used to - figure on its boards. T. P. 
Cooke, too, was formerly one of the corps ; Bianchard 
and Bradley enlivened the bathos and balderdash of the 
dialogue by a fight ; Ramo Samee, in the bloom of his 
popularity, exhibited before the glass quttain; and the 
diavok) Antonio delighted and terrified the ladies by his 
grace and " noble daring" on the slack rope. Now- 
a-davs, instead of the terrific trash which the managers 
of old catered for the public palate of Lambeth, the 
casual visitor is horrified by meiodrame earicaitares of 
^akspeare*s best tragedies. A certain Sienor Ck)bham, 
who wears Init onewig, and always looks tike a resurrec- 
tion man, plays the principal character in the adapted 
tragedy, and then sixldenly slips his outward man, (all 
but the jasey) md appears as primo buffo in the after- 
piece. We think we have seen him do for Geoige 
BaraweH, and Don Juan, in IMbdin's burlesque, on the 
same evening, and suie so dismal a Don was never 
before seen. Harry Kemble (** whaf s in a name ?") — 
a gentleman of prodigious lungs, et preterea nihil, 
performs the heroic folks, fiowbotham rants, as all ^ 
teinor heavy-bnsiness men do; in other respects he is 
rather a respectable ador, and so is Davic%e himself. 
Buckstone we suspect to be somewhat amusing ; nature 
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intended bim for a dii^io^utive IH^aness of IIarley» bi^t 
ooBBeetion has loade him a bastard caricature c^ his 
preaeot si^nager. Weston is a clever old lady; and 
many people think Mrs. Davidge a delightful little 
dumpling. We don't. They have Lewis and his wife 
hete ; Mrs. EgertoBy case-hardened, but dull ; Watsoo, 
a laudable lumpy little lass ; Mr. This, Mrs. That, and 
Miss T'oiber» with a variety of the " illustrioiis obscure,** 
of whom, we rejoice to say it^ there is no item resident 
ukoutt htw : Lethe is a brave river. 

One paragraf^ mc^e under this head, and we have 
done. We are usually, if possible, apeodotal, and 
especially so, in this chitty-chatty work— rthis present 
lightf easy, careless, slap-dash, easy-chair conuianion. 
We have already spoken of Blanchard aiid Bradley, 
** (hose twin-stauB" of Lambeth. Gkxssop prized their 
achievements so much, that when be was the rulii^g 
power in this house, he has frequently been known to 
knock out ten or a dozen pages of a manuscript piece, 
heedless of shearing in twain the thread of the plot, 
to make room, as he said, for the introduction of an in- 
cidental ** terrific oombat, between Messrs. Blanchard 
and Bradley ! l" This cut the scribes to the core, b<it 
we approved th^ deed ; for a good broad-swosd conajsat 
is far preferable to thriee or four scenes of a maudlin^ 
Qiilk-and*water mdodnune: it is a bad thing, perhaps, 
at the best, but still '* there's life in i|t." 
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A coek that nobody can matth. 

A SHORT distaiDce fsom the city side of Temple Bar, 
a jdadL -narrow passa^, whose eoytrance is sunnountied 
by a dingy gilded figure of a coek* leads iinto tibte one 
little room whidi, wUi its j»ppurti|nances of ]bar and 
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kitchen, constitutes the Cock Tavern. Here, the more 
genteel class of persons, who like heavy wet, indulge in 
their vesper draughts of potent stout. Formerly this 
house was even more frequented than it is at present. 
About eight years ago, William Colls, who hsud long 
officiated as principal waiter at the Cock, seceded from 
his post, and took the Rainbow Tavern, on the opposite 
side of Fleet Street. Great numbers of the Cock's 
customers went over the way with him ; sud the 
Rainbow, which bad for many years been a place *' of 
no mark or likelihood,'' soon rivalled, and at lei^h 
eclipsed the Cock. Prior to William's departure, there 
was one of the most handsome girls in town an at- 
tendant at this Tavern. Some of our readers will 
doubtless remember Mary. Her face was a perfect 
model of the Grecian style of beauty, and the wise 
men of the East came in crowds to see her. She dis- 
appeared — we forget how or wherefore ; and in losing 
her, the Cock lost a magnet. The house is still the 
resort of a great number of persons, principally young 
men, most of whom really are, and the rest appear to 
be, respectable. Capital stout, in pint glasses, (we 
always * imbibe our porter potations out of pewter) 
mixed liquors, punch, poached eggs, Welch rabbits, 
oysters, chops, and sausages, are the articles generally 
dispensed. A man may make as quiet and comfortable 
a supper here, between ten and eleven o'clock, as any 
where in the world ; and, if he pleases, can luxuriate 
with a tolerable cigar after it. There is little or no 
communion among the visitors : you will rarely hear a 
801^, and papers are prohibited ; the grave business of 
eating, drinkmg, and smoking, only being attended to. 
Nevertheless, a very pleasant hour may be passed at the 
Cock ; and, if the visitor make an ally of the waiter or 
oyster-opener, he may oflen have people pointed out to 
him there, who are rather worth seeing. Several years 
ago, we were one of its constant customers ; indeed, 
at one time, we were a component part of a little 
society of good folks who held their meetings there, 
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and of whom* we are in the humour to essay a des- 
cription. The society lived and died at the Cock ; it 

was called 

fS'^ WbA 10rec(|(ft* €Dlti(. 

Of the existence of this club all the world was ig- 
noranty but its members. Its origin was simple. One 
or two of the elder visitants of the Cock were in the 
habit of sitting in the most retired box in the room. 
They were grave-looking men, smoked their pipes with 
great zest, and fuddled themselves with decorum. In 
the course of time, another gentleman, of sedate and 
respectable exterior, allured no doubt by the conge- 
niality of appearance, took his seat at the same table. 
Another came, and then another ; until, at length, the 
box became the resort of six individuals, who, although 
they were total strangers to each other out of the Tavern, 
gossiped away their evenings very pleasantly together, 
over their stout and grog, within its walls. We were 
one of them. A gentleman, in a blue coat, with 
metal buttons, and a white waistcoat — the only one of 
us, we well remember, who did not patronize hair- 
powder ^-one evening remarked, that we all invariably 
wore black breeches. From this observation, the idea 
of a snug little club arose in our minds, and we deter- 
mined to have regular meetings in our box, and to 
dignify ourselves with the quaint title of the Black 
Breeches* Club. Our meetings did not take place on 
equidistant evenings ; prior to breaking up for the night, 
we always appointed the time of our next ** chapter.*' 
Thus we passed comparatively ** unnoticed and un- 
known*' among the many visitors of the Cock. 

In our conversation, we always alluded to each 
other in this manner : ** the gentleman without pow- 
der," " the member who does not take snuff," " my 
grave friend opposite,*' " the jocular member on my 
right," &c. for, in truth, we were none of us acquainted 
with each other*s names or avocations. 'Tis true, that 
we indulged in shrewd guesses on the latter subject ; 
and whenever one of our party was absent, his proba- 
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U^ q^llipg y/v^ iw^y t>i^^|)t upon the tfigis. Doubt- 
less every ope of iw hvg^ed Eimself in his oym supposed 
incognito, while he chuckled to think, thf^ he bad 
sagaciously pierced through the veil in which each of 
his neighbours w;^ wrsf>ped. We n^ver met with these 
worthies out of doorg ; they were visible only on our 
chapter nights ; they came w^ knejy npt whencje, ^d 
went we knew not whither. 

The merriest rattle of o^ir par^y was a tall, spare inas, 
of about five and fifty, whom we all suspected was a 
divine— a journeyman parson ; but where n,e officiated 
was a mystery. ]EIe took large quantities of Scotch. 
Opposite to h^m, usually sat a squat figure, some ten 
years older, whose step was jaunty as a bridegroom's. 
He turned out his toes, and carried a beautiful gold box, 
superbly embossed, and filled with a rich black snuff, 
of the most delicious fiavour and complexion. He 
was pever merry; but oftentimes gravely bummed cer- 
tain ancient country-dances, and confessed that he 
could fiddle. There was Jiltle doubt in our minds as 
to his character. We felt convinced that he was a 
dancing-master of the old school. He had a dog ; a 
bl^ck-raced, codk-nosed, curly-tailed pug, who was al- 
most as grave as, and much more snappish, than himself. 
7*he beast neyer entered with his master, but ysed to 
creep in some ten minutes or so after him, and crouch 
beneath his seat. Divers were the quarrels which took 
place between this pair of ori^nals ; there was never 
the leas^ semblance of kindness between them — ^the 
m^ter kicked the dog, ^nd the dog snarled and snapped 
at the shins of his master : nor did they ever leave the 
house together ; about ten minutes after the old man 
disappeared, his doe departed. We we^ confirmed in 
Qur ppiniop, that tne gentleman was a (Japdng-naaster 
pf the old school, by nis constantly exdaimii^ s^nst 
the waltz and quadrille, and laudjng the stately minuet 
and decent countryrdance. 

The gentleman in the blue cpat was one of the mo^ 
unludiy pien in conversation we ever inet with ; he 
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a}w&3^ hit the sore spot of his aeighbour w&en dtsi^ 
eoursing with hka^ and that to<». hy sheer misohaace* 
and in all innocence of heant. Whenever the daneing* 
master bewailed the downihll of the old fisLsfaions, his 
opposite (Hend in the* bkie coat iavariablv drew vat 
affecting picture of the distresses which the modem 
inno?ation» must necessarily have caused among the 
elder teachers of the art. The irritation of the other 
on these occasions was extreme ; hesnufied, shafflkt, 
uttered sundry sighs» and firowned most fiereely on the 
gentleman in the blue coat, who went oa w^ his talk, 
utterly unconscious that his words fell like droos of 
molten lead on the snfiering auricnkur of the lucicless 
ipi^ght ta whom he was chatting. 

Our dancing-master dwindled by d^ree» in givth ; 
his iinen still continued to be of me most imsiacuiale 
whit^ess ; but his coat was wearing threadbare, his 
pumps patched (so neatly, we must confess^ that the 
seam of the cobler was scarcely visible), anid» instead 
of producing a new pair of black indi^ensables at the 
u«]al time, it was noticed by the chsb, that he inddged 
only in the resuscitation of an old netbe4vgarment, 
winob, ft was supposed, bad gone to *' the tomb of 
all the Capulets" three months before. He used his 
snc^-box more than usual, but its contents were no 
longer of so rare and expensive a quality asi wlien we 
knew him first. The gentleman in the blue coat 
stumbled upon this last-mentioned fact, mdV^ery in- 
nocently inquired the reason of it. At this question 
our grave dancing-master, for thefii^t time since we had 
known him, laughed aloud ! It seemed to be a bitter^ 
rather than a joyous laugh-^it startled us all ; and from 
that night fofth we never saw the dancing-master again* 

His black-faced little pug used to sneak in oecjaaion- 
ally, for some time after. He would steal ta his old 
plafce, and go away about the time when his master 
was in the Imbit of wishing us good-ui^ht. From ^is 
we concluded that the dancing-master dwelt somewhere 
in the neighbourhood ; and the divine volunteered to 
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waitch the dog on his next visit. The reverend gende- 
man did so;. and, when we met again, reported, that the 
beast discovered him at his tail ; and, after dodging him 
backwards and forwards through many dingy aU^Sr^ 
last took to his heels in Seven Dials. 'BfB dS^ we 
need scarcely add, distanced the dbbie la a few seconds. 

The gaitlenuBi in tiie blue ooot, who committed the 
most wsshrldiiDdefB m speech we ever beard, made 
a hmmvA boll shortly after the dancing*master's dis-^ 
appearance. We were giving our opinions seriatim as to 
what Gountiy was the place of his nativity. One thought 
he was an Englishman ; the divine said that, in his own 
mind) he had always dubbed him a Dutchman ; ** Sir," 
observed the gentleman in the blue coat, *' I am con- 
vinced that he is a Scotchman ; for on last St. Patrick's 
day I met him with a leek in his hat/' We soBled ; 
but none of us took the pains of proving to him, that 
this was a non-sequitur. 

The fourth member of our little club was a middle- 
aged man, with a wooden leg. The eye of onr crony 
in the blue coat was frequently cast upon the mutilated 
limb of our companion, and oftentimes hath he en- 
deavoured to wheedle out of its wearer a history of the 
amputation of its better half ; but he was always un- 
successfuL The man with the wooden leg did not look 
pleased to be so frequently reminded of his misfortune; 
and, in rejdy to the questions of the gentleman in the 
blue coat, as to how it happened, except in a single 
instance, invariably replied with the monosyllable — 
" Guess !" Then the inquirer thought of and men- 
tioned all the disasters which could occur to the limb of 
man ; but the wooden-legged man would never admit 
that he guessed rightly. Once, and once only, the man 
with the mysterious stump changed the form of his 
answer to the eternal question. He looked grave, took 
the gentleman in the blue coat by the hand, and 
whispered into his ear, '* My dear Sir— don't mention 
it again— -between ourselves, I was bom with a wooden 
leg." 
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He was always on the look-out for Lians^ and great 
indeed was his satisfaction when he could coax any 
nogular being to accompany him to the club. Some of 
these birds of passage were originals* One night, he 
brought in a short, thick, middle-aged man, with a 
free, careleds, sailor-like air, and a face which denoted 
a mind of considerable activity. He said nothing par- 
ikite' dsriflg his visit, and we began to think that our 
fnend^ fnend wv a nne tfenMwm-place craaturej like 
ourselves, and no lion. In tin, liinwfer, mt woe 
deceived. As soon as the gentleman had taken his 
departure, the man with the wooden leg exultingly told 
us, that his friend was the celebrated Captain B ■■ - ■. 
We said that we had never heard of him. " No!" 
exclaimed he, " not heard of B — ?" " No — what 
has he done ?'' — ** A thousand astonishing things,- I 
assure you. - m tell you one of his feats. Durmg the 
very heat of the French revolution, a lady of conse- 
quence escaped from Paris, and arrived safely in this 
country. She had been obliged to decamp with such 
precipitation, that all her valuable jewels were left 
behind, with sundry important papers, which, if dis- 
covered by those in authority, would most probably be 
the cause of leading several persons who were dear to 
her to the guillotine. Soon after her arrival ii^ London 
these facts transpired : B. heard of them, and, strange 
4lo tell, volunteered to hazard an attempt at getting pos- 
session of the papers and property. His offer was 
accepted ; but little hopes were entertained of his success 
by the lady. He, however, started in high spirits. The 
jewels and letters were in the lady's house at Paris. B. 
scarcely knew a syllable of the French language ; the 
revolution, as I said, was then raging in its direst 
horrors ; we were at open war with France ; and yet, 
in spite of all these tremendous difficulties, B. got into 
France, reached Paris, obtained possession of the much- 
desifed lettiers and property, and returned in safety with 
them to the lady in London.*' 

Another of our friend's lions was a pilot ; a rough, 
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b»ovin^mi]2ded» gridy-pated, tbiek-fflet mant m^ an 
eye like a bawk'8» zm an arm ajB muscular a» poor 
Sutton's was* Manyi many years ago» a Liverpppl 
vessel^ in which he sailed, was captured by a French 
priitatoen The enemy took out all the English creW) 
eaeepfc ouv £on and a young black fellow^ who w^e 
left K)r the puispose of assisting to work the vessel ; put 
a prize^master and six saUois on board* aiid* ordeni^ 
them to steer for the nearest French pwrt^ parted com- 
pany. Our hero, inonediajtely be^so. to devise meaoft for 
lecaptumg die prise. The French were mpce than 
three to one against himy so tbajt it seen^ed^ impos^le 
to succeed by ojpen force. He therefore resQited to atra- 
tagem. ** f tned for two whole days," said be, '* to 
hsy aside some ofiPensive weapon ; out in this I was 
completely foiled. Well, Sirs, what was^ to be done ? 
£h ?«^Why«' rU tell you. I picked a bracfi^ bullets 
out of the mizen, which the French muskets!^ lodged 
there wh^i the privateer attacked us ; I tbsn oi^rfaauled 
my chest, and chose oat a pair of bran-new ribbed 
yam stocki^, and made fast a bulletin the toe of each 
of them. One I gave to the black, and kept the other 
myself--and a brace of very pretty, pliant cudgels^ they 
were, I promise you. The next rooming, there hap- 
pened to be but two hands upon deck; I was just 
about midships, the Frenchmen forward, ^ud the black 
at the whed. Now, thinks h is the time — ^now or 
never. So I steps up to the nesurest of the enemy, and 
told him to surrender. He laughed in my fp^se, and 
then out came my stc¥;king. The other fellow hove up. 
I called cqpon them once more to surrender ; but they 
wouldn't., One bore away to call up his mates— the 
other I levdled with the bullet in the toe of my stock- 
ing. In a minute all hands came up and a^acked m^« 
Lord! how I did make my bullet rattle about their 
pates, sure-ly ! One of them wounded me inside my 
thieh, and another had given me a slaver with his 
cuuass athwart my ribs; but I had three down, and 
disarmed one, and was just going to bear dowo^ upon 
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the remaining two, 'wfa^n bang ! I hearft a -pistoi^shot 
behind me. I looked about, akid there was the .piiw- 
master, who, hearing the rdmpus, bad crept through 
the cabin window, and got np cy the stem ^ipon the 
qQarterHJeck. He was just agoing to snap his other 
pistol at me, when the black fellow, *who had done no 
Diisiness yet, caught up a spar, knocked down to 
prite^master, and beat him about the head till he Vfaa 
dead as a pickled pilchard. He then tushed forward 
upon the other Frenchman, howling and grinining like 
a 'very deril. The poor chaps werescared out of thdr 
wfts, and made away for the shrouds, crying qufffter 
withal their might ; but the work I had to save their 
lives was terrible. The black fellow was like a maniac 
-^nothing but downright extermination of the whole 
crew wotrkl satisfy him. So, then, he and I had a bit 
of a fight ; and, as luck would have it, I got the better 
of him. I then threw all the arms into ' the sea, but a 
cutlass and the prize-master's pistols, whieh I wone 
myself, and managed so 'as to have btrt three of the 
Frenchman upon deck at a time ; and a precious *sliarp 
look out, mind me, I kept upon 'em. For 'several 
days and nights I never left the deck, nor closed my 
eyes. . Because, for why ? How could I ? — Well, tkJe 
diort of the story is, I faaoled down the French colours, 
hoisted the British flag, and carried my prize and pri- 
soners safe into Liverpool." 

The gentleman in the blue coat, we opined, from 
his old-boyish beauii^ness, his visible uneaainess at 
half-past ten, afid his regular depaiture at eleven, his 
natural scratch, and general liattiness, was a blade who, 
after havdng lived for half a century in single blessed- 
ness, had lately taken unto himself a young wife ; bbt 
what his worldly vocation was, we could never satis- 
factorily settle. 

The last of the club was an old Frenchman, who 
wore a queue, and, strange to say, never took snuff. 
We fancied that he was an author. There was nothing 
particular in him, but his vehement admiration of this 
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'country and its customs. One night, the divine was 
induing in his usual trick of drawing caricatures with 
the spilled liquor on the table ; an athletic, rural-looking 
person, in the opposite box, was his subject, and droll 
indeed were the different sketches which he made of the 
man's face. The seeming rustic detected him in the 
fact, and, suddenly crossing the room, cast one glance 
at the multiplied exaggerations of his physiognomy on 
the board, and, aiming a blow with the flat of his huge 
hand at the divine's ear, strode hastily out of the room. 
The divine dexterously drew back bis head, and the 
ponderous paw fell, with deafening effect, on the au- 
ricular organ of the little Frenchman by his side, who 
was at that moment lauding, with great emphasis, the 
manners and customs of Old England. To describe the 
old gentleman's look of indignation and surprise would 
be impossible. He snatched the spectacles from his 
nose, hurled them violently after the rustic, and then 
loudly complained of the divine's incivility, in suffering 
him to receive a blow, which was evidently intended for 
his friend's own reverend head. A stormy debate en- 
sued, the whole room was in an uproar, we separated 
in disorder, and the Black Breeches' Club never met 
again. 

The gentleman in the blue coat may still be seen 
occasionally at the Cock ; the man with the mysterious 
stump drops in now and then ; and the little Frenchman 
sometimeis favours the room with a visit ; but the gay 
divine has long since disappeared. The rest seem shy 
of each other, and have never coupled or congregated 
since the night when a box on the ear, from an 
unlettered clown, dissolved the little chapter of Black 
Breeches. 
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Hark, hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting* chanticleer 
Cry, cock-a-doodle-doo. 

ARIEL. 

A GAME cock is, perhaps, one of the bravest creatures 
under the sun : we nave seen a black-breasted ginger- 
wing stand up stoutly against, and dispute every inch 
of ground with, a dog of ten times his weight. The 
greatest foe of our green bovhood was a cross-bred, 
straw-coloured bird, with black beak and legs, between 
a long-legged, tufl-tailed Malay, and a common Dork- 
ing dunghill : the rascal used to larrup us daily ; and, 
albeit we were wont to lay as heavy a cudgel as we 
could well wield about his pate : he at length so com- 
pletely got the better of us, that we durst not venture 
within his sight. We were actually enforced, on one 
occasion, when the villain caught us in a corner, armed 
only with a lump of bread-and-butter and suear, that 
ambrosia of boyhood, to obtain which the fellow had 
assaulted us, to' call lustily for paternal aid. Our dad 
sallied forth at our shouts, beat off the enemy, drove 
him into an old baru) and there proceeded to casti- 
gate the delinquent with a hunting whip ; but not with- 
out some peril to his own legs ; for the cock rebelled 
under the discipline, and fought long and lustily before 
he would turn up the craven feathers on his crown — the 
infallible symptom of fear in birds — and cackle peccavi. 
He was then turned out, and within a dozen yards of 
the bam door, flew up on a rail, clapped his wings 
with all his remaining energy, and, crowing forth a 
shrill and loud defiance, strutted proudly away to his 
partlets. 

The animosity .which one cock bears to all his fea- 
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thered brethren, do circumstances can extinguish ; the 
young bird, from the moment that he emerges from his 
chickenhood, is an object of the bitterest hate to the 
king-cock of the yard ; his first crow is the toscin of 
persecution ; no humility can appease his vindictive 
tyrant — ^he is haunted about from hour to hour ; and 
woeful indeed is his punishment, if his tormentor detect 
him in any little act of gallantry to partlet or pullet 
Scarcely, however, have a brace of summers passed 
over his comb, than the aspiring youngster boldly at- 
tacks the old tyrant, and, though beaten repeatedly — 
sorely beaten and maimed in that, and his subsequent 
attempts, his courage soon revives, and, if his game be 
good, he fights so frei^uentlv) and at last so well, that 
the old bird retires discomfited, or dies beneath the 
punishing beak of his ofispring. It has been foolishly 
said, that we have educated the race of game-cocks 
into its present pugnacious disposition : this is non- 
sense. The breeds may have been ameliorated by 
judicious coupling; but the game, the appetite for 
combat, was as strong in their hearts in the by-gone 
time as in our own days- We are told that Themistoeles, 
when about to give battle to an army of his coimtry's 
enemies, met with a couple of cocks, who were fighting 
• with such fury, as to induce the general to call upon his 
soldiers to notice their bravery. ** These birds," said 
he, (we <juote from memory) " are not struggling here, 
my brave associates in arms, for their homes or house- 
hold gods ; they do not endure these wounds for the 
monuments of their ancestors, for their offspring, or 
the love of glory. What, then, is their motive ? The 
mere heroic resolution of one not to yield' to the other." 
The soldiers' ardour was kindled by this appeal ; they 
went on, " eager for the fray," 

- 'Atid 'plumed victory soon eat upon- their helitts. 

the mains fought at the Royal Pit, in Tufton Street, 
Westminster, are • usually announced in the Morning 
Advertiser. Should you not have time to attend the 
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commencement of the day's play, it is more than pro^ 
bable that you may have an opportunity of witnessing 
its denouement, if vou arrive at the pit early in the 
evening. The Cock-pit in Tufton Street is worthy 
visitation, not only by the lover of the sport, but by the 
lounger after the vaned scenery of life; the trim — the 
strength — the neatness — ^and courage of the birds ; the 
care paid to them by Fleming, Nash, or whoever the 
feeder maybe; the motley. group which encircles the 
pit, make up a picture of no ordinary interest. Here 
the country 'squire mingles, hail-fellow-well-met, with 
the cockney costermonger ; the sw^p is almost hand- 
in-glove with the senator ; and the respectable-looking 
shark, in powder and black breeches, linked in seeming 
amity with the simpleton whom he has marked down 
for his prey. 

A man should sing small here, or elsewhere, in betting 
upon a strange bird: it is not. enough that the cock 
which takes your fancy ** looks like winning ;" that he 
is active, stout, leary, and, to ,all appearance,, right- 
thorough bred, or '' as near it as a toucher ;*' you should 
not lay much money on him unless you ai;e acquainted 
with his pedigree; one drop of dunghill blood in his 
heart will curdle the whole current with cold fear at a 
home thrust of the steel. There certainly is much to 
be augured from the loi)k of a cock ; but his make and 
plumage are not to be relied on, A game hen will often 
give the outward form and bearing of ** a good one" to 
a chicken, in whose heart may, nevertheless, lurk the 
cowardice of a white-feathered father- bird. Mo sultan 
was ever more jealous over the lady-birdfi of his seraglio, 
than a wise breeder. is as to those pullets from whose 
eggs he intends to hatch stock for the pit. We confess 
that there have been many instances known of chance 
birds and bastards beating well-bred cocks ; but such 
events are rare — exceptions only to the golden rule, 
that in the long run blood must and will carry the day. 
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The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, corned j, 
history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tra- 
gical-historical, tragicai-comical-historical-pastoral, scene in-' 
di-vidable, or poem unlimited. 

POLONIUS. 



A MAN can seldom lack an evening's amusement 
while Covent Gaiden Theatre will afford him a seat 
within a visitable portion of the house. The galaxy of 
line spirits which illuminates its stage cannot fail at least 
to please, if not to delight. Here is gorgeous trage- 
dy sweeping across the stage ** in all the regality of 
grief;'* comedy, in her best array; opera, farce,, melo- 
arame, and ballet — some of them excellent, and nearly 
all better than tolerable. Here are famous fiddlers, and 
scene-painters whose magic brushes recal the impossi- 
ble scenes which haunt the mind in our fairy period of 
existence — ^the inten^num of half-dreaming happiness 
between boyhood and youth. If you love pantomime, 
at Covent Garden you may see the light and active 
Ellar — inferior in his department only to poor Qologna; 
Barnes, the best of pantaloons, who, although by far 
less active than Blanchard, is infinitely more droU; 
young Grimaldi, who occasionally reminds one of his 
father ; that lean prodigy, Parsloe ; and the laughhig 
little Columbine Romer, of whom more-tmon. Should 
you be a lover of the minstrel's gentle art, in this house 
you may gratify your ears by the songs of Sapio, and 
Paton, and Penson, and Phillips, and Pearman : Fawcett 
is here, in himself a host, for the Touchstones and Co|^; 
Farley for the Shaksperian fops and fools-^the Osricks, 
and Clotens, and Roderigos — ^the Cacafogos of the old 
comedies, the Cantons of modem dramatists, and his 
own melodramatic wizards and tyrants ; Farren, whose 
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acidity of coimtenance is often rarticularly pleasant, 
for the polished and stately Lord v^lehy, the testy old 
Absolute, Baillie Nicol Jarvie, and the mgher order of 
old gentlemen in farce ; Blanchard for Polonius, the 
precise Owen, Mungo, and the secondary old humor- 
ists which Farren and Fawcett reject ;. Keeley, the ori- 
ginal Leporello of Giovanni in London, for the simple 
swains and dapper cocknies; Power — the best paddy 
on the stage — whose beautiful county Tip'rary brogue 
is quite •* neat as imported ;'* Egerton, who plays the 
white pocket handkerchief heavy business and the 
ghosts very laughably, and SuUi and Clitus very cre- 
ditably ; Bartley, who, when ckd as an alderman, 
seems to be made up of mock turtle and madeira ; 
Ward» a heavy, but respectable makeshift, of the Bath 
school, for Remble and Young ; Jones — matchless in 
the brisk young blackguards of farce, who fleece tailors 
and help their friends, the walking gentlemen, to run 
away with rich wards — the most pleasant flash gentle- 
man's gentleman, merry coxcomb, fool of fashion, 
Brush, or Poppleton on the boards ; Rayner, who 
makes a very passable countryman, if one could but 
ibrget Emery ; Meadows for the minor hawbucks ; and 
many others of less note (and one or two good men, 
perhaps, whom we may have forgotten for the moment)^ 
besides the two main pillars of the house, Charles 
Kemble and Young : — the former admirable in Marc 
Antony, unrivalled in Cassio, and the finest repre- 
sentative the modem stage possesses of those gay and 
gallant creatures of the dramatists — the heroes of ro- 
mance — who enthral hearts, break heads, and do other 
glorious deeds, the mere relation of which would ** draw 
nine souls out of one weaver ;" who bears no brother 
near the throne in the Jack Absolute walk of comedy, 
except Robert William Elliston; whose Hamlet and 
Friar Tuck are both very good ; who is the best Mirabel 
and Archer we have ; who enacts " Old Rowley" in 
the disguise of atsailor capitally, and Romeo— -but here 
we must stoo— Charles Kemble's Romeo is a general 
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favourite ; for our own part, we must confess, that it 
d(>es not please us. He plays the character well ; but 
his face is too manly and his form too middle-aged for 
the amorous Mantuan boy. This is not his fault ; still 
it is a heavy drawback on the performance. When we 
look at his legs, inspect his girth, and glanee at his 
sage face, we immediately forget the Montagues and 
Capulets. Charles Kemble's figure fits exactly into the 
character of the brave English bastard Falconbridge ; 
but no one who has read '^ftomeo and Juliet*' would ever 
fancy the pale and passionate Italian youth, the young 
bridegroom of the budding daughter of Capulet, to be 
such a stout-timbered gentleman as Mr. Charles Kern- 
ble. lie makes himself look as lady-lorn and lacka- 
daisically romantic as possible, but still he is in appear- 
ance any thing but Romeo ; his figure will not allow it. 
A man may easily stuff himself into a Falstaff, but he 
cannot spoke-shave his person, if portly, to a sem- 
blance of the poison-selling Apothecary. — Young: — 
gentleman Young — is the best Stranger, Pierre, and 
Beverley, on the boards ; but too heavy for Hamlet ; too 
studied and artificial for the splendid son of Peru, the 
noble demi-savage RoUa ; too tame and declamatory for 
the crook-backed tyrant whom Shakspeare has endowed 
with the spirit of Moloch and the tongue of Belial ; si 
middling Macbeth ; a clever lago ; and a most excellent 
Brutus. Many of the staunch partisans and determined 
admirers of Young — and there are hundreds in whose 
eyes he is great in all characters — will almost hate us, 
write us down an ass in the tablets of their brain, for 
this paragraph on their Thespian idol ; others of them 
will say, that we sting through our honey ; that if we 
have taste enough to discover the classical beauties of 
bis Brutus, we must of necessity have been struck with 
the high superiority of his Hamlet and Rolla ; that our 
written is not our real opinion on his acting in those 
characters, but that our pithy critique has been con- 
ceived in a mood of cold bitterness. " 'Tis no; such 
thing.'- If the man in the moon were to criticise 
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actors and actresses, he could not do so more calmly 
than ourself. We write as though our lucubrations were 
not to be read these fifty years ; we confess to partisan- 
ship in private life ; we plead guilty. to having fancies 
and whims on theatrical subjects; we have our favour- 
ites and our. Doctor Fells both off and on the stage ; 
but when we treat of the merit or incapacity of the 
brethren and sisterhood of the sock and buskin, whether 
it be in pica, long primer, brevier, minion, or pearl, 
we invariably put aside " prejudice, favour, and ma- 
lice," and do our work in all honesty of heart. We 
repeat that Young is not a first-rate representative of 
all the characters which he assumes — non omnia possu- 
mus orones. 

We are bound to beg pardon of the ladies for having 
hitherto mentioned only one of their names. We have 
reserved them as a bonne bouche, or the dessert to our 
paper. We shall not tcdce them in alphabetical rota- 
tion, neither do we mean to notice them in the order of 
their talents or their beaifty. We shall touch upon 
them freely and promiscuously, as the butterfly deals 
with the flowers — ^briefly sojourning with the honeyed 
hyacinth, and kissing long the lowly and unnoticed 
raargarite. 

Of the luxuriant Vestris we have already written much 
elsewhere — we do not like to commit plagiarism on 
ourself — and we positively cannot discover a sitigle rosy 
epithet which we have not heretofore culled to adorn 
a description of her person or performances. H. Jones 
and her sister are pretty roguish-looking girls ; the elder 
plays a Somersetshire wench in '^ The Scape Goat" with 
a truth and felicity of Taunton Dean diction which we 
have never heard surpassed ; the other's dark tresses look 
beautiful beneath a white satin hat ; and it is worth the 
price of a box-ticket to see either of them. Miss M. 
Glover seems to be so much the child of art, so regu- 
larly drilled into dramatic discipline, that we always 
fancy she looks like a puppet upon wires, managed by 
her mamma. Goward is far above the general run of 
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actresses in ability, but pretty plain in her person. 
Scott is one of our hir favourites. We like little in 
Love but her name; she is rather .£sop*shouldered« and 
squeezes herself into the most unhandsome shapes to 
hide it. Columbine Romer*s rogni^ eyes *"* twinkle 
like little stars in the fair heavens f her. landing 1^ 
wantons upon her teeth — " those pearly gates to Cnpid-s 
rosy bower" — very pleasantly. We have seen ber in 
breeches, and her legs are loveable ; she is active as a 
sylph, and were she to " trip it o'er the lawns," her 
feet are so nimble that — to quote Tom Randolph — 

they would pass 
Over the leas^ and not a grass 
Would feel their weight, nor rush nor bent 
Drooping betray which way she went. 

This is only a sketch of her stage face and figure ; we 
strongly suspect that she is barely pretty in a parlour. 
Not so that gorgeous beauty. Miss Chester, who, whe- 
ther on or off the boards, rarely, if ever, meets with 
her peeress. Her deportment has now become delight- 
fully graceful, and she improves as an actress in every 
respect. What a living glory she looks ! The other 
beauties of the stage dwindle into mere trumpery dolls 
by her side. 

Chatterley is on the wane. — Mrs^ Sloman is at olerably 
good tragedy actress ; but nature fashioned her face in a 
slovenly mood. — Miss Lacy is a highly-talented young 
Jady ; we profess ourseif to be an admirer of her per- 
formances, but not of her person ; the former are 
excellent — the latter rather too reedy. We were never 
in love with the features of Paton, although we are by 
no means insensible to the seductiveness of her singing. 
Our enthralled ear luxuriates in her ** sweet sounds;*' 
but we make it a rule to listen without looking at that 
•• autre vast" from which they gush. Her mouth is, or 
seems to us to be, so roomy, that the sight of it removes 
the spell created by her delicious voice. Mrs. Daven- 
port is without a rival in her department of the drama ; 
her dowagers are quite as good as the ladies of a certain 
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age of Mrs. Glover, and these approach as near as 
possible to perfection in the art. We remember few 
things better than Mrs. Glover's Widow Warren : there 
were more tears shed during one scene of her represen- 
tation of Frank's mother, in Morton's <' School for 
Grown Children," than throughout the whole perform- 
ance of many a pompous tragedy. 

Miss Jarman is a pretty good actress, and rather a 
|Nnet^ woman ; Cawse is said to be comely and pro- 
mising ; Mrs. Bedford has a neater foot than any other 
dancer on the stage ; Miss Henry — what can we say of 
Miss Henry ? Ffaith, simply that there is little to be 
admired, and nothing to be objected to about her. 

Should curidttfyj or what not, lead you into the slips or 
iIm. idliiiCTn, you mil there find several other foolish young 
and old fellows fluttering (poor moths !) about the flames. 
Whether you be a bachelor or a Benedict upon furlough, 
if you happen to stray among this collection of artificial 
flowers, perhaps you had better only '< stand by a 
looker-on." But do as you like — we shall not take the 
trouble to get up a long sermon on the subject; our 
intention is merely to drop a hint here and there as we 
proceed that may be beneficial if taken ; we have already 
told you, that you may as well be quiet if you g<) to 
Bartlemy ; we have advised you, if you are no billiard 
flayer, to avoid the balls ; and when we take you to a 
punch-house, we may probably mention, that it is better 
to drink discreetly than to make yourself mad-drunk ; 
but on no matter of this sort do we mean to fulminate a 
homily at your head. Our intention is, we repeat, 
merely to drop you a brief and pithy exhortation now 
and then as we jog on ; for we feel convinced, that long 
lectures on morality by us would never be read ; and 
even if they were, we strongly suspect, that they would 
but rarely be attended to by those who are in the heyday 
of youth, health, and gladness. The author of the 
♦* Night Thoughts" remarks — and he really seems to 
have written the verse for our especial use on this 
occasion— 

A fever arg^ues better than a Clarke. 
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Give me thy fist, tby forefoot to me give ; 
Tliy spirits are most tall. 

PISTOL. 

0*166 shall stand at the King's messe. 

HAMLET. 

We have just been poring over a portfeuille of prinU : 
Woolletts, Rvlands, Heaths, Bartolozzis, and produc- 
tions from the tools of divers others, of less renown. 
This is a very pleasant way of passing an hour on one's 
ottoman before a chirrupping iue on a January after- 
noon ; especially after •♦ a good dinner, well earned." 
which, thanks be to Providence, we indulged in some 
two hours ago : when we say a good dinner, we, of 
course, mean a good dinner as ^' dinners go" in these 
days at home. Ours of to-day consisted of a cod's 
skull with three fingers of the shoulder, boiled to a se- 
cond, a fore quarter of house-Iamb, and a good widgeon, 
with six glasses of pale sherry at, and two separate 
pints of tawney port after, our meal. — We have been 
waiting coffee and cigars for a friend. We hear the 
creak of a genuine Hoby on the stairs. Hark ! It 
is he. 

Well, Tom ! how dost, lad ? — Sit down. Let us 
see^ — we promised to go with thee to Cribb's to-night. 
Well ! ring the bell for *• Pru, .jny maid ;" pour out 
the coffee when she brings it ; $|id while we are getting 
into our wrap-rasc^al, look oyer ;the portfeuille. What 
have you there ? — Ah I that's. agem — *« My Lord Yarre- 
mouthe equippedde for his travelles into foreignne 
partes." Behold how the noble's page, seated on the 
crupper of his Rozinante, shelters himself from '* the 
wind and the rain" beneath the umbrella hat-brim of 
my lord. Look at ^* the wigge and whiskerr^-box" 
perched upon the beast's rump, and the boxing gloves 
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swung like saddle-bags over his loins ; bestow a glance at 
that domestic in the distance — his latter end is defined 
by a mere circle — how true, and yet how droll it looks I 
The next is an engraving without a margin — ^an Hob- 
bima or Ruysdael sort of woody glen, with a ** lone 
ladye," prancing gaily on a proud palfrey down one of 
the aisles of that great temple of nature — a forest ; 
cannot you 1ancy« or almost ^icy, you hear the hoois 
of her steed crushing the dead leaves that flutter at the 
wind's will across the sward ? — What follows ? Ah ! a 
most excellent engraving from " Life in London,'* a work 
said to be written by the historian of the prize-ring-— 
*• fancy 'js child" — ^Mr. Pierce Egan. It is a repre- 
sentation of our great ex-champion*s parlour ; the figure 
of Cribb is a very good portrait of that Bristolian hero 
of the fist. But come, sip up your coffee, and let us go 
and see the ori^nal. Apropos, however, of the work 
we have mentioned. MoncriefF, the dramatist, you 
remember, some seasons back, wrote a piece entitled 
«' Tom and Jerry,*' which was performed for two or three 
hundred nights at the Adelphi. Prior to its production 
— thus the story goes — ^l^n had a drama in rehearsal, 
or thereabouts, on the same subject, at Covent Garden ; 
but when the managers of '* the national theatre" 
witnessed the effective manner in which the minor 
house piece was got up, they dropped all idea of bring- 
ing out their own. This irritated, " fancy's child" 
to a considerable degree, and the 6rst time he met with 
Moncrieff, a verbal turn-up took place between them ; 
*< fancy's child" accused the dramatist of purloining his 
.scenes wholesale from the pages of ** Life in London." 
" No, by. the mass!" exclaimed Moncrieff, •* not so, 
Sir ! not at all — I'll tell you what, Pierce, Rodwell 
i^ent me the books to read — I did so-— but they pozed me 
for a month. I could neither make head nor tail of 
them. So what did I do, Sir ? Why, d--e, wrote 
my piece from the inimitable platesr- Cruikshanks' 
plates— and boiled my kettle with your letterpress — 
that's the plain fact" 
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Mais allons. — It is eight o'clock ; let us stroll to 
Cribb's. His house stands at the comer of ..Panlon 
Street in the Haymarket. As you have never, perhaps, 
beheld the hero of Thiselton Gap, or the home of his 
heart, we will give you a description of both as we walk 
along. Light your cigar, and let us smoke as we go. 
A Woodville is a positive comfort in tliis weather. 
Winttr is yet lord of the ascendant ; it is full- a great 
coat colder than it was this day twelvemonth ; and old 
January made his appearance this year wrapped well, 
as Spenser says, 

In many weeds, to keep the cold away ; 
Yet did he quake and qui-ver like to quell ; 
And blow his nayles to warm them^ — 

Cribb, like the giants of old, hath his dwarf: *<awee 
tiny man," whom Tom took into his house out of pure 
kind-heartedness. There he nestles — protected against 
gibes of the jocular and the personal tyranny of men 
of more inches than himself — a wren beneath the wing 
of an eagle. 

Tom was a very athletic fellow in his prime ; but we 
never considered him a fine fighter. When he beat 
Jem Belcher, the latter had lost an eye, and already 
suffered a defeat from another pugilist; Ode of bis 
fights with Molyneux was not, to use a phrase of the 
fancy folks, " exactly the sort of tWng :'* tboi^h 
Molyneux was declared to be the beaten man, Cribb 
gained no additional laurel by the fight. We ha?e 
always been of opinion, that poor Hen Pearce, had he 
been well wheii Belcher was oeaten by Cribb, would 
have challenged and licked the ex-champion very hand- 
somely. We have, however, nothing to say against 
Tom's conduct in or out of the ring ; his honesty and 
bottom were never impeached, and he was always con- 
sidered a powerful hitter and a lasting man. S&l it is 
a fancy of ours, that the game chicken was more than a 
match for him. 

In private life, Tom is civil, willing to oblige, aod 
remarcLably fpnd of peace and quietness in his do- 
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mmions. When under his own roof, every spark of 
bellicose feeling is quelled in his bosom. If any tomtit 
of a Tom N<3ces strikes him, he never retaliates in 
kind» but, to adopt his own language, he ^* takes and 
lugs him up before the Beak, and so settles the hash in 
a peaceful kind of way.*' Tom has attained a certain 
age, and also a certain size ; in fact, he has long been 
too fat to fight, and, of course, will never e^ter the 
ring again^as a principal— he is content enougn to be 
the bottleholder. 

His house is fitted up in the same style as Belcher^s, 
and similai company frequent it. Flash tradesmen, 
professional betters, a swell amateur or two, fighters, 
and pugilistic reporters chat here together in so orderly 
a fashion, that were a novice to pop in among them, 
he would scarcely suspect that he was among 

The tip-top lads of the bruising band. 

Their language he would find mighty mysterious. 
But should he even be in the secret of their calling — 
were they to be discussing a pastfight-^from'the gentle 
phrases which they would use in describing '* the 
thwacks, and thumps, and doleful bumps*' given and 
received by the contending parties, he would have but 
little idea of the punishment inflicted. The language 
adopted on these occasions is called, or rather miscalled, 
Eganism— miscalled we say, for Pierce is no more the 
maker of it than we are of *' Paley's Moral Philosophy." 
He is the author and compiler of many amusing works 
on sporting subjects, and has merely transferred to 
paper, rather felicitously, the phrases which he found 
ready-made in the mouths of tnose men who were the 
subjects of his pages. 

To beat a man blind, in their tongue, is merely 
'* darkening his daylights" — ^nothing more in the world ; 
to ** tickle his sneezer," is breaking his nose ; to ** feel 
for his knowledge-box," means, in plain English, to 
give him a blow on the head ; drawing blood, is in 
•Eganism, ** tapping the claret;" " grassing" a gen« 
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tleman, knocking htm down ; if a pngiHst is beaten 
senseless, there^s nothing the matter—** he can't come 
to time" — *« can't keep his appointmenf^-tbat's all ; 
to ** tip him a tie-up," is to give him a blow that 
bends him neck to heels ; if a fancy blade offers yon a 
«• twist in the bread-basket" — beware — he is going to 
treat you with a hit in the stomach ; «• a bellyful," is 
a tremendous drubbing; and a " glutton," one who 
can take, it without flinching ; your eye is a *< peeper ;" 
the head, on which you set so much value, a " pimple;" 
and when one of the fancy dies, the survivors say, that 
he hsis ** stepped below,"— »** took it in snuff and tod* 
died" — *« not at home" — gone to see his friends" — 
« mizzled"—" morrised"— or « muffed it!" 

Thus do the Eganites, in a vein of tine philosophy, 
express the direst bodily calamities by a set of ordinary 
phrases, which by their application become poetical. 
We would fain cull a few more of the fancy's flowers, 
but here we are at Cribb's. Enter — enter and behold — 

The g^iant strong, and eke his dwarf also, 

Within this fortalice, with many mo' 

Of hig^h renown, and courage dauntless all.. 
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Clown. -^Wbere, indeed, you have a delight to sit : Have 
you not? 

Froth.— I have so. measure for measure. 



We have no affection for the memory of that King of 
England, who attempted to strangle smoking in its 
cradle : to the brave, the adventurous, the accomplished 
Raleigh^-othe poet, statesman, soldier, and historian, 
we often " quaff the mteful cup," for having intro- 
duced the ** herb divrne"* among the inhabitants . of 
our part of the world. Tobacco was looked upon as 
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a most filthy weed on its first appearance in this country ; 
its smoke was called the devil's breath, and those who 
used it lashed by the dramatists of the day as foolish 
and affected humorists. In Spain and Holland, tobacco 
obtained popularity much sooner than it did in England ; 
but we are now, to all intents, a smoking people. It 
is, however, a matter of great marvel to us, that out of 
the many who smoke in these our own days, that so 
few smoke well. There is scarcely one accomplished 
glowworm to be met with among a thousand " whifiers 
of the weed." We have often employed our pen in 
detached hints on this subject; and, in composing 
matter for the present work, we prepared a set of rules 
for the benefit of the smoking portion of our readers — 
or rather those among them, who are not so old in the 
craft- as ourself. We cannot, we imagine, introduce 
them more appropriately than under the present head. 
Here, then, do they follow. 

^tDclDc (Sjoltjen l^nUs for S^mofiers. 

• 

1. — In choosing your cisars attend to these precepts : 
try their flavour on the palate of your nasal feature — 
a box of good Havannahs is a most delicious nosegay ; 
reject such as are ragged in their jackets ; and, above 
all, beware of purchasing a cigar that has lost his nose 
—the little twist at its taper end ; avoid the soft yielding 
ones — they have not a bell3rful — ^there is no substance 
in them — ^they will not outlive above a dozen hearty 
puffs ; meddle not with those which seem to have hard, 
stubby knots beneath their outer skins — ^there are stalks 
in them which, if you be young in the craft, will 
impede your smoking ; choose a neat, sound article, 
that is neither so hard as a stick, nor soft as the pith of 
a rush, but moderately firm, tight, and elastic — yielding 
a little to moderate pressure from the thumb, but resist- 
ing in its heart, if you attempt to flatten it. 
• 2. — A small, well-made cigar contains a greater 
portion of leaf, and smokes more pleasantly, than a 
big-bellied large one. We have generally found the 
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dwarf to contaia ^* that within*' which the giant ugoally 
lacks. The real foreign«made cigars are frequendy bat 
litUe thicker than the stem of a large pipe ; but they 
are so well rolled that they live a long time in the lips. 

3. — ^The finer the leaf is in texture, the milder it is, 
generally speaking, in flavour ; the dark, rough <ngar, 
that feels as though it had been buried in a sepulchre of 
sand, is usually of a rougher flavour* But you must 
not judge of a cigar entirely by its coat; pearls of little 
price are sometimes locked in golden caskets ; the most 
beautiful broad-cloth often covers a ragged shirt made up 
of most ** filthy dowlas;*' and we have frequently found 
trashy tobacco folded in a most dainty leaf. The respec- 
table manufacturers, who have a credit to lose, of course 
are not often guilty of this trick ; but there are rascals, 
you know, in all trades. Moreover, there are so few 
out of the many who smoke, really cognizant of the 
diflerence between the smack and odour of good and 
bad tobacco, that we should not be surprised to find 
some cigars of the fabric we have mentioned, put forth 
as the primest, in the shops of men of good rame and 
reputation. In nine cases out of ten, the fraud wooki 
not be discovered, and in the tenth, the tobacconist 
would (and we dare say this is sometimes the fact) 
make his peace by the tender of a more choice article, 
and a compliment on the acuteness and taste displilLyed 
by his customer. 

4. — Supposing you now to have ** caught your fish,** 
we will endeavour to give you a few plain and easy 
directions ** how to cook itl" In the first place, 
moisten it lightly and delicately with your tongue ; pass 
your finger gently round it— a cigar should be used 
tenderly as an infant dove-— with soft, lady-like touch 
close up its seams ;. and if, in case you have purchased 
a quantity, you meet with one now and then that has a 
hole in its coat, first wet, and then remove a sufficient 
portion from another part, with which you may mend 
the rent by the aid of your tongue. But, beware, that 
in attempting to cover one gap you do not make two ; 
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wttb.cautiOQ you may easily remove enough of the 
outer leaf at tlus thicker end to plaster up a hole which, 
if left open, would. mar your smoking. 

5.-— Do not suffer the tohacconist to give you a wet 
cigar ; to the connoisseur it smells very unpleasant in 
smoking. Th^ wrapping leaf should be just bedewed 
by your tongue, as you will read in the sequent dogma ; 
but the heart of a cigar should be dry as well as sound. 

6. — ^The cigar being thus prepared for the lips, let us 
say a word or two a£out its ignition. A flame ought 
never to be used for this purpose. We do not mean 
diat you should poke your weed between the bars of the 
grate, and so scorch half the vitatity out of its body ; 
but we strongly recommend you, if you would smoke 
luxuriously, to illumine the butt-end of your cigar with 
camel's dung, tobacco tinder, charcoal, or any of the 
usual flameless steady«buming materials, which are 
sold at the shops, under a dozen different names, for 
this purpose. If you put a cigar to a flame, it often 
lights raggedly; and, if you are not a proficient, is liable 
to smoke uneven or lopsided. This is unhandsome, 
and by no means pleasant. A good cigar in the lips 
pf an adept in the art dies away to ashes in beautitul 
regularity. The progress of the fire is equal from its 
skm to its core, and the tip of pale blue ashes, breaks 
out from the exterior leaf, at a like distance from the 
mouth all round, so that the bourne betwixt the living 
and the consumed parts is a well-defined circle. A bad 
smoker, on the contrary, oft^n burns the heart, without 
consuming the skin, or draws the fire up one half of 
the cigar, leaving the other side unsmoked and useless. 
Allow us just to add that, in ordinary cases, a proficient 
cares but little about how he lights his cigar. We are 
dogmatizing for those in their noviciate ; but the most 
accomplished of whiffers, when luxuriating, consider 
. a stick of camel's dung a desideratum. AnoUier trifling 
addition— 'be it remembered, that when we speak of 
the beautiful regularity with which an adept smokes his 
cigar, we allude to smoking in a room ; out of doors in 
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a high wind, or even in calm weather on a coach, the 
best of smokers cannot make their fire work regiilariy 
—it will obey the wind and swerve. 

7. — ^Your cigar being properly lighted, that is to ^y, 
the extremity of its thicker end being steadily and 
evenly fused, proceed forthwith to suck. Now attend 
to us, will you — a cigar can never be thoroughly enjoyed 
through straw, quill, or tube of any description— a 
genuine smoker despises these things-^ergo, use neither. 

8. — It is a common— -a vulgar — a mighty foolish — ^a 
very ridiculous custom, to bite off the end of the cigar 
—the nose or twist of which we have spoken in our 
first dogma. For our own part, we would not give five 
fiairthings for fifty cigars if their twists were destroyed. 
The curl at the end of a cigar is its nucleus — its 
navel ; a thing which it was never intended should be 
destroyed. Without it, a cigar loses its charms — smok- 
ing is no felicity ; the outer leaf becomes untwisted long 
before the article is half consumed ; instead of having 
a tight, firm, comfortable peak between your lips, you 
hold a foul, ragged, washy, sucked, disgusting little 
bunch of leaves, and the smoke rises to your mouth in 
huge billows, frequently bearing with it the finer 
portions of the ash, instead of gliding in pure, slender 
streams upon the delighted palate. AH this is avoided 
by retaining the twist on the end of your cigar. '< But 
how do you make it draw ?" — have we oftentimes been 
asked^- " do you prick it with a knife ?" By no 
means ; that would be as bad as biting the nose off — 
we do no such thing. We neither puncture, tear, or 
scarify our cigars ; we twist their noses as tight as pos- 
sible; we inhale the odorous and palatable vapour, 
filtrated from impurities, as it were, through the leaves ; 
and we do declare, upon the honour of a gentleman^ 
that we have rarely met with a cigar which we could not 
draw — aye, and draw pleasantly too. The tobacconists, 
and smokers in general— we allude to the mob — will 
tell you it is impossible to smoke a cigar without taking 
off its twist. Don*t believe them-^they are muffs— 
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attend to ua, and we engage, that you shall snkcke in 
this manner, and enjoy smoking more than ever you 
did previous to your adopting our mode. Our disciples in 
the whiffing art, have all been at first astonished at this 
system ; but after one or two trials, they have not only 
admitted its feasibility, but lauded it for its excelletlce. 
Try it ; but first peruse, and hoard up in your brainy 
what we are going to lay down as a cigar-law in the 
following dogma. 

9; — When you begin to draw your cigar, do not stick 
a mere barley-corn's length' of the end of it between 
your lips, as though you were afraid of the taste of it. 
Put full one half €f two thirds of it into your mouth, 
suck lustily for a few seconds to open its pores, and 
thereafter it will draw delightfully^ So soon as you can 
work it with ease, thrust it out from the interior of your 
mcM^ ; suffer about an inch of it only to repose lightly 
between your lips, and puff away with comfort.^ fiut 
don't strangle the babe ; don't squeeze it so tight in its 
infant state, that no breath from its living (ire can pass 
upM^rds ; stick not your teeth into it, but kiss without 
Ughtly pressing its throat* Sucking and strangling a 
cigar are widely different acts; you should just keep 
your lips close enough to prevent any air from entering 
your mouth but through its fused end, and no more. 

] 0. — ^A cigar should never be lighted twice. The 
ashes of the deceased fire emit fumes of the most filthy 
flavour. 

1 1. — Many persons use a neat little instrument instead 
of the hand, to remove the cigar from the lipS; we find 
no fault with the fashion, but that it looks priggish. 
For our own part, when taciturn, we scarcely ever take 
the weed out of our mouth until its fire approaches 
close enough to singe pur mustachios-^^if we wore any. 
We never drink or expectorate when smoking, and 
have therefore neither of the two usual motives for re- 
moving the cigar. Should you, however, have occasion to 
take the cigar from your lips, for the purpose of speak- 
ii^y laughing, dallying with your stock of smoke, or 
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doine any tUiig else, if you use your finals— and they 
are &r better than the best of instruments fbr this occa- 
sion— <lon't thumb the darling, as the uninitiated do ; 
but with your palm towards your face, take the cigar 
lightly round its waist, between your fore and middle 
finser, and replace it in the same manner : this is more 
or&odos, graceful, andconvenimt, than the thumb and 
foteAigp fashion* 

12.— toucan sever be looked upon as an accom- 
plished ^owwom, or, what ia a far more iiim(»rtaEiit 
consideration, you will nev^r enjoy a cigar in perfection, 
if you adulterate its flavour on your palate with .potations. 
Strictly speaking, a man should never taste liquid of 
any description while smoking ; but should you smoke 
fadM-donn or a dozen c^;aiB or so of aa eueaamg. Mad 

•luTcr a tfflfffflWe UABIiji to COBVllEJlnBBB ^fOUt .'«Md 

and fourth or sixth and seventh, a cup of Mocha, or a 
glass of Rhenish, is pleasant enough. After you have 
finished smoking, of course you may drink what you 
please. Should you be unable to smoke without drink- 
ing, take coffee or claret, but coffee is the better of the 
two : grog, beer, punch, and most of the usual wines, 
are improper, if you would fiaiin have the taste of the 
delicious breath of a true Havannah upon your palate ; 
they are fit onlv for those who are satisfied with a twist 
of plantain leaf, or vile shag in a pipe of clay. 

^^ 

Ppor Tom Dermody, in one of bis poetical rhapso- 
dies, after hailing tobacco as the 

solace of the wounded heart, 
Whose fumes ambrosial joys impart, 

and expressing the delights of drawing ** the brisk, de- 
licious tide," m snug chimney-corner, talking the while 

Of thingfs obstruse, 
By its sweet vapours more supplied 
Than by the muse, 

•alls down blessings on the man who first sowed the 
seed of that ** bland comforter of all poor bards." We 
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oinBelf, though not so enthusiastic 9S the ill-fated young 
poet, would rain pour libations to the memory of him who 
first i&bricated the cigar, did we but know his name. 
His bust, could we procure it, should be exalted in our 
domestic divan, upon a pedestal constructed of Cabana 
cases, and its brows be encirded with a leafy wreath of 
brown tobacco. The discovery of a new mode of 
smoking, as Gliddon says, in his placard, by ro&ing up 
^le leaf itself, and making it perform the office of its 
own pfB^ was a most happy one for those who delight 
in the occataMllNarb. The old clay bowl and tube 
adulterate the taste of te toinooD by a fUthy twang of 
burnt earth which we have ever dMinHbadi ^ meer- 
shaam and hookah are well enough, but ^&ey SRMiHr 
so pleasant nor convenient as a ciear, which has now 
become the soldier's joy-*the bachelor's darling-*-*^ the 
idol of a million." 

Oh, thou sweet, *< berry-tinted Yarico I'* the blush- 
ing queen of the garden, the lady rose, much loved 
of poets, succumbs to thee ; for there is flavour as well 
as odour superior to her own in thy silent sighs. Thy 
Hie is like the May-morning dream of a doating maid ; 
from the moment when the Promethean 6re inrases life 
into thy bosom — ^from thy first infant breathing, to that 
which terminates thy brief, but beautiful existence, 
thou dwellest upon the lip that loves thee, and diest in 
a kiss 1 Thou art kindled into being by an hym^eal 
torch ; thy maidenhood endures but tor a moment ; 
thou art wedded almost as soon as vivified ; and if thou 
art not gentle and obedient as becomes a bride, thy 
divorcement and death ensue together! From the sor- 
rows of widowhood thou art exempt ; thou never hast a 
second lord. Nor myrrh, nor frankincense, nor all 
the spicy gems of the hot East, can equal the richness 
of thy breath : thou art bom in fragrance, and thy 
death excels in sweetness that of Araby's bird, the 
plumed Dido of the fabulists, who builds and fires her 
own funeral pile; for thou expirest not amid the incense 
of gathered spices, but upon a cloud of thine own odo^ 
rous sighs ! Enough of tnis— 
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It the mon^ of February, 1825« Mr. Gliddon, a 
man well known as a choice collector and retailer of 
rare snufis, and noticed by Blackwood as ^^emliy 
having the best cigars in the market, opened a very 
elegant Cigarium at the back of his shop in King Street, 
Covent Garden. The Divan, for so he called it, by the 
beauty and taste of its fittings up, the comfort it afforded, 
the excellence of the cigars purveyed, its central situa- 
tion,^ ** the fine drinks, and warmth, and quiet, and 
literature''-^— for its tables were covered witn papers, 
periodicals, and standard works of piquancy — fully 
merited; and soon obtained popularity. Two others 
were afterward set up, one in Catherine Street, and the 
other near th^ Temple ^te ; but they were by no 
means equal to the original, which was, in fact, a 
litUe paradise to the smoung lounger. The walls were 
handsomely draperied ; but in this particular an alteration 
has taken place, it being found tnat the cloth, or what- 
ever mtttenal was used for the purpose, held the smoke. 
In other respects^ as well as we remember, the Divan 
looks nearly as it did when it was first opened. Filthy 
gas, the fumes of which would pollute the pure Havan- 
nah atmosphere of the place, has been wisely excluded, 
and himdsome ground-glass lamps, in which oil of fine 
quality only is burnt, are used ; they shed a rich, 
mdk>w, subdued light, which is far more pleasant than 
candles could afford ; and, what is more material, they 
are void of offence to the choicest nostril. Here a man 
mav smoke in luxury, obtain a cup of capital coffee, 
and feed his curiosity with the tattle of the day from the 
best publications. The company may be described 
as a pleasant, gentlemanly miscellany — ** theatre-goers, 
officers, who have learnt to love a cigar on service, 
men of letters, and men of fortune, who have a taste 
for letters, and can whirl themselves from their own 
fire-sides to these.*' We are of^en to be found at the 
Divan ; we profess a fondness for it, and that there are 
few places of evening resort, to us, so pleasant and 
unexceptionable. 

At the other Divans there are more characters of 
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bumour, more eccentrics, and persons who make them- 
selves conspicuous than at the quiet, decorous Ciga*- 
rium of Mr. Gliddon. Several droll folks start up to 
our inind*s eye, whom we have met with on our oc- 
casional visits to the Rural, in Catherine Street, and 
its twin parody in Fleet Street on the original Divan ; 
but all of them are so well known in print or person-^ 
with one exception— that to describe them here would 
be a matter of little gratification either to ourself or our 
readers. The exception we shall dwell upon. Our 
friend D. is a character — an ori(j:inal — thitherto unno- 
ticed, at least by the pen-and-ink draftsmen of the 
day ; and we fancy him to be. a fit subject for a lively, 
pleasant, good-humoured little sketch. We were con- 
siderably surprised at meeting with, him at a Divan, 
for D. never smokes. — '* What the deuce brings you 
here?" quoth we, elevating our brows, and staring at 
the little man as though we were not positively satisfied 
pf his identity; " what do you do at a Divan?" — 
" You should not be surprised," replied he, " at finding 
a citizen of the world any where; — that is, at any place 
upon which decormn has not set its ban. Here I am. 
Sir, and here I mean to be, on my occasional. visits 
to the murky metropolis, sipping my coffee from six till 
seven, jocund as the lark who has just breakfasted on a 
dew-drop. They told me that coffee was nowhere 
to be bad in such rich perfection as at a Divan ; it is a 
drink in which I delight, though, perhaps, by no means 
equal to water — capital water, ol^rve ; and I was de- 
termined to ascertam the truth of the report. Indeed 
it's very good, far better than common coffee-hous^ or 
home-made coffee, I assure you. It's a pity that tea and 
coffee were unknown in the days of the divine Pytha- 
goras." — We met D. many times afterward at the Divan 
by appointment, and while he discussed the ** luxury 
of Turkey-land," we smoked our cigar and listened to 
the voluble old gentleman's amusing anathemas against 
eating flesh and drinking fermented liquors. We will 
attempt (o sketch an outline of his person. Imagine 
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you see a lean, wrinkled, but blooming countenance, 
smiling beneatb an old straw hat, value twopence ; a 
little round, grisly pate in active motion, tied to a pair 
of moderately-dized shoulders by two or three folds of 
coarse muslin ; a broad frill fluttering in the wind ; a 
coat, evidently made by woman's hands, of slate-coloured 
jean ; a waistcoat of similar material, the flaps of which 
are usually fastened by the lower button only ; nether 
garments of very small dimensions, but still '* a world 
too wide*' for his lean hams, quite loose at the knee- 
bands, from each of which a droll little leg shoots 
downward, and loses itself in a barge of a shoe big 
enough for a coalheaver. Imagine you see such a 
figure threading the mazes of a London crowd with 
matchless velocity, and you have in your mind's eye 
the gentle, mild, whimsical old boy — ^the little citizen 
of the world — ^the Horace-loving hosier— the second 
walking philosopher — ^the admirer of Seneca and spring- 
water — our bland, vigorous, and urbane old iiiend, 
E. D. the modem disciple of Pythagoras. 

He does not believe in the doctrine of transmigration, 
but he will eat nothing that has ever had the breath of 
life in its nostrils. His food consists, as he himself 
has sung. 

Of g^enial fruits of garden^ orchard, field. 
Milk, honey, water recently distilled ; 
•'• Which no vile salts, no caustic oils display. 

To burn the blood or tear the tubes away ; 
But plastic earths, soft lymph, and balmy air. 
Innoxious luxury ! Ambrosial fare ! 

We have taken a walk or two with him — he calls two 
or three hundred miles a walk — and we pledge ourself 
that he practises what he has preached. He will dine 
on a turnip or a potatoe — raw or cooked he cares but 
little which — make an excellent dessert on a few bunches 
of nuts, plucked in the roa*d-side copse, and eaten while 
the vegetable life is strong within them. Dr. Kitchener 
has told us, that if an oyster be not swallowed while 
absolutely alive its flavour and spirit are lost ;, that he 
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should be so dexteroualy transferred from his little pearly 
parlour as to be unconscious that any thing is the 
matter '* till he feels the teeth of the piscivorous gour- 
mand tickling him to death," Long before " The Cook's 
Oracle** was published, our old friend D. had frequently 
been eloquent to us on the difference of smack on the 
palate between a healthy young dwarf York, sugarloaf 
or savoy* cut in the country, and popped into the pot 
living — as John Bull boils his lobsters — and those 
corpses of cabbages which are bought at the London 
greei^rocers. la the bleak days of January, '* in 
winter n^oist,*' he selects a ** drier fare from seeds," or 

Fine garden plants, warm celery, and fruits, 
Beet, turnip, parsnip, onion — ^root of roots! 

These, he would have us believe, impart strength to the 
limbs and spirits to the heart. These, quoth he, 
meaning the onion, root of roots, &c. 

our health and charms improve, 
And strew fresh roses on the cheeks of love ! 

This last line will probably make you stare, or laugh, 
or put you in a pet ; perhaps you will think we are 
gammoning you ; but, in sober truth, we are not. Our 
friend's work is published, under the title of " The 
Regimen of Health," and a very readable book it is : 
you shall have a few more strange and pleasant extracta^ 
from it before we have done with D. Every quotation 
throughout the remainder of this article shall be from 
his own writings. If you don't like the sample, turn ^ 
on to the next subject, and so avoid them. 

Our little Samian is one of the best-humoured fellows 
we know ; he is fond of upholding his principles in 
conversation, but he does so gaily, and without being 
dogmatic ; he abuses the system of feeding upon dead 
flesh, but it is always in the most lively and unoffend- 
ing manner. We have heard some fools call the little 
man a fool to his face, for preferring beans and butter 
to roast beef and plum pudding ; but neither quip, nor 
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jeer, nor open insult, can ruffle the philosopher's temper 
on this subject. On sudi occasions; we liave seen him 
smile cheerfully, and reply by a quotation from Claude 
Quillet or Lucretius upon temperance ; a passage from 
Dr. Lambe or Daubenton on the efficacy of a vegetable 
diet ; a few lines from " the learned, the humane, the 
good-natured Pluturch" as to the crudities that are to 
be feared from eating 6esh ; or half a page from that 
part of St. Pierre's works, where heavers that those who 
subsist on vegetables are the bravest and handsomest of 
mankind. At other times we have known him call for 
more cauliflower and say, that if he were a fopl in this 
respect, he belonged to a brave band, to-wit— Epara- 
inondas, Archytas, and a thousand other great men in 
the old golden days of Greece ; the celebrated Howard, 
John Priestly, Walking Stewart, Dr. Cheyne, the Earl 
of Chesterfield, Governor Elliot, and hundreds of others 
of our nation, and numberless wise and virtuous indi- 
viduals now in existence, each of whom, as D. avers, 
•' eats decent like a man," that is to say, upon " beet, 
turnip, parsnip, and onion — root of roots,*' 

It will readily be imagined by those who have met us 

in other pages than these, that we are no fellow of the 

Samian school ; nevertheless we and the Pythagorean 

have been as comfortable with each other as though we 

were one of the old Greek's most staunch followers. 

We have often dined together in country towns; our 

fare has been of the best fish, flesh, fowl, ale, spirits, 

and wine, that we could obtain ; his (we use his own 

words) '* herbs, tender, fresh — the amylaceous roots," 

" pure element," or " exhilirating tea." While we 

were comforting our inward man at nightfall with a 

jorum of toddy or a jug of punch, he would actually 

grow gay over a cup of water ; and " tune the vocal 

strings to temperance." He would talk of 

The green old age ! the second youth it brings ; 

then elevating his strong, mellow voice, and flourishing 
eneigetically his bony little arm in the air, exclaim. 
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ail the enthttnwm of a poet leciting hit own 
lines-— 

What limbs elastic — strength to stand the load 
Of seventy suns ! What spirits on the road 1 
A sparkling front, a chest in genial glo^, 
I.ik< £tna» snow at t9p» and ire below ! 

After another draught, he would talk gaily, but modestly 
of the girls, '* their eyes of (ire and lips of roseate 
bloom ;'* describe the pleasures of such a being as 
himself, who after having lived like the great and small 
rabble — '* the rabble and the rational are two"— after 
bavin^ fed like an alderman on what are commonly 
AQledthe good things of this life, for full fifty years-l 
*♦ the muse was long to blame" — at once bade adieu to 
Hviog in town and feeding, like a carnivorous animal, 
opon flesh, turning away from 

♦ 

" London's golden views 
To bow'rs and books, to friendship and the muse''— 

fr6m the thorny paths of care, the turmoil of a town 
life, and bustle of a large establishment, *< to little 
business just enough for health;" from the dingy alleys 
and crowded streets of the smoky metropolis, " to 
liberal walks the hills and dales among;" wnb wanders 
during the stroll-tempting part of the year from county 
to county, with a pleasant author in his pocket, and no 
heavy burdens at his heart, ** by copse or dingle, heath 
or murmuring brook," turning occasionally towards \he 
village or country town, where his old friends abide, to 
" pick up an order — cup of gay souchong ;" and thus 
holding communication with the spirits of past ages — 
looking cheerfully forward to the future — serene, healthy, 
and vigorous himself, and making others feel as pleasant 
as he can — 

" Commerciant, ambles down life's dusty hill." 

There are few men, perhaps, who love good living 
better than we do ; a town life has innumerable ties 
upon us ; yet, as we breathe, we have more than once 

E 
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envied gayj happy, old D. who'gTC>w8 asmeny upon 
bohea as we do on brandy-bottoms ; whom the pure 
cup, proffered by the lily hands of the Naiads, exhilirates 
as much as manly claret doth us ; who can breakfast on 
a bunch of currants, lunch on a lettuce, dine upon a few 
carrots, and laugh at the world*s cares with nothing but 
water in his belly and a jean jacket to his back, on the 
coldest day in December. We have walked over a bleak 
hill with him and listened, as well as our chattering teeth 
woiild suffer us, to his quotations from Horace, which 
he spouted with as much warmth and energy as we could 
have done, had we been seated upon a snug sofa by the 
side of a laughing sea-coal 6re in our own delicious 
home— ^the snuggery of our heart. We are no chicken, 
be it known, but, by our Lady, we have frequently on 
such occasions been cold and silent qs a cucumber, 
while he has been hot, spluttering fiery breath, and 
altogether comfortable as a roasting apple. The roan's 
a miracle, and, if he did but smoke, would, we think, 
be one of the most cozy old blades upon " earth's green 
bosom wide.'' He must have been possessed of more 
courage than most of our fellow-citizens, after having 
lived well for half a century, to forego his glass, his 
savory suppers, sirloins and soups, wines, whim-whams, 
and woollens, and live upon the mere auxiliaries of his 
former feasts, clothe himself in cold jean, and drink 
nought but cat-lap, or water distilled, which he, good 
fellow, calls benignest drink on earth. 

D. has now stuck to a vegetable diet for about fifteen 
years ; he is sixty-five years of s^e, or thereabouts ; 
walks about three thousand miles per year ; trots up to 
town now and then to take a peep at the old hosiers 
and glovers of his acquaintance ; looks in occasionally 
at the Divan to get a cup of superior coffee without 
cigars, and appears as likely to live thirty years as three. 
May his path be pleasant ! 
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rU begin with the women. 

ROSALIND. 



There is a sad dearth of beauty at this theatre. Mrs. 
West is the only handsome woman in the company. 
** The Stephens" is most bewitching, but not very 
beautiful. Mrs. Yates is clever and lady-like, but not 
very pretty. We should as soon fall in love with the 
monument as Mrs. Bunu ; she is, nevertheless, a iine 
figure in the eyes of some persons, and possesses con- 
siderable abilities for the sterner heroines of tragedy ; 
Fincott still retains soipe resemblance to the features 
of her ancle, Wallack — but we fancy that she has lately 
dwindled from pretty to passable. We like not the long 
noses of the sisters of our lost darling, Miss M. Tree ; 
neither does Bell Paton please us in any respect. Little 
Graddon was beginning to grow agreeable when she 
withdrew from these boards : of Kelly we have spoken 
elsewhere in these pages. Mrs. Orger is as clever an 
actress as ever, but time has withered her charms. 
We have heard that Mrs. Davison was once a fine 
woman ; if so, it must have been before our time — her 
talents have always appeared to us of a high order ; we 
should much like to see her in some of the old ladies 
which Mrs. Edwin played the last season of her engage- 
ment at this theatre : of the beauty os^ abilities of Mrs. 
Harlowe, in her best days, we never thought much^— 
3ge has improved neither^—she was always very useful, 
but by no means ornamental ; at least, in our opinion. 
Few persons, we should imagine, have broken their 
hearts for Miss Cubitt : Mrs. Noble is graceful, aiid 
eminent for activity ; but did she still write herself 
spinster, and we were a bachelor of four-and*twenty, 
by the mass, she would have no more chance of en- 
snaring our heart than Tom Thumb had of devouring 
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King Pepin : Amelia Bamet, the Colnmbiney is much 
loved of many— her eyes are dark and brilliant as any 
of those which shone amid the ** gorgeous palaces" of 
old Jerusalem — ^it is most true that she is agile and 
indefatigable in her vocation — her embonpoint " cap- 
a-pee" may be deemed seductive — but to please us ^ne 
is rather too stout for a girl of nineteen. 

Kean can scarcely be reckoned among the company : 
Wallack and Cooper are the two leading men in serious 
business ; they are considered to be on a par — ^for our 
part, we prefer Wallack ; he is not so heavy as Coopery 
IS more graceful, possesses greater knowledge of stage 
effect, and in melodrame is decidedly superior. Pope, 
who once *' bore no brother near the throne'' in public 
estimation, as the representative of Othello, Romeo, and 
Pierre, has now dwindled into a cipher. 6raham» who 
is here, still remains the king of song* Horn, like 
Tom Cooke, rarely rises above, and seldom sinks be- 
neath, the line of mediocrity, as a stage-singer. Little 
KnighCfi post is still vacant ; Edwin is a mere apology 
for him — if the man has talent, it is still in the rough 
— his north-country dialect is, we dare say, very correct, 
but he deals it forth too broadly by half; in striving to 
be extremely natural he becomes almost unintelligible ; 
the middle circles of society in the city of York would 
find some difficulty in comprehending him — to the mixed 
audience of Drury Lane Theatre his words are often 
mysterious as Chaldee or Arabic. Mr. Browne is tolera- 
ble in all characters he attempts ; but he excels in none. 
Of the merits of Dowton in Doctor Cantwell and Major 
Sturgeon, as well* as Sir Anthony Absolute, and other 
principal comic characters in the old line, we are. fully 
sensible ; his two great faults are a little too much vio- 
lence to the minor actors who happen to be on the 
stage when it is hid cue to be in a passion, and a great deal 
too much grossness in depicting the effect of an amorous 
fit in the actions of an old boy of threescore. Gattie 
would have gone to his grave without a single feather 
in his eap, had it not been for the production of ' 
** Monsieur Tonson," in which he played the Tom- 
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Ring-afflicted Morbleu most exquisitely; h^ scarcely 
ever discovers a particle of humotlr in any other cha- 
racter. O. Smith is a fiSimouS pantomime man ; and 
G. Smith is a good bass singer — ^he would play a «* gruff 
cottager," we doubt not, very properly, if the rogue 
had not such a miserable ** study.'* One of the few 
parsonages of the Christmas pieces, which stick fkst to 
our memory, is G. Smithes Beadle, in the Olympic 
pantomime of *• The Piper's Son ;" it was no less droll 
than natural. Tayleure is gteat in Ts^ ; Archer and 
Hooper extraordinary in nothing ; and Harley pleasant, 
lively, and sparkling in every thing. In the genteel^ 
peasant line he is without a rival. There is no asperity, 
no rough edge on his acting ; although brilliant with 
freaks and vagaries., it Is round, smooth, and exquisite- 
ly titillating : so much action in any other man would 
appear outrageous; but every unexpected twitch or 
iidgetty motion of Harley*s body and limbs seems in- 
dispensable. We would not even bate him one of his 
droll, saucily-submissive cringes. He manages so well 
that his action never runs away with him — he can sub- 
due it at pleasure ; he reins it in for a moment, and 
the next suffers it to caper and gambol away asain with 
redoubled spirits. What a Hector he makes ! bow will 
he swagger, and bully, and look as if he blinded him- 
self as well as others, and dreamed for a moment that 
he was just as brave as h6 Seemed. What a plausible 
dtare he assumes when an aspersion is cast on his manli- 
nei^ ! tlie fierce outihrasting of his chin is most whim- 
sically terrific : we have deen him look alarmed at his 
own valiant words, and wonder at the prowess of his 
breath. In a part which he enacted some time ago, in a 
new comedy, he made ^ l6ve speech that nobody ever 
tbought of neariiig siich a boobyish-looking creafure ut- 
ter, and then stai^ with surprise and admiration at his 
own amorous eloquence. He looked sceptical, and as 
though he was not thoroughly convinced that the speech 
was his. It seemed to ring in his ears^ and that he 
could hear nothing but the echo of his own words for the 
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Femainder of the scene. What a humorous Trappanti 
he makes ! we have detected ourself chuckling in soli- 
tude an hour after midnight at one of Colley Gibber's 
jokes, uttered in Harley*s best way some years before. 
He excels all other men on the stage in the expression 
of ludicrous terror ; those who doubt this should see his 
Phantom or " poor Popolino." In the hands of Har- 
ley they are two of the most pleasant farce characters 
on the sta^e. 

Liston is altogether a different actor to Harley : he 
never bustles, and rarely indulges in grimace — he is one 
of the greatest and, in a particular set of characters, one 
of the most natural actors on the stage. In Lubin L(^ 
he is an embodied extract of the spirit of Tooley Street. 
What is there more sublimely ridiculous on the stage 
than his Lord Grizzle ? It is said that <* he is great in 
Liston ;" and, truly, in whatever character this wonder- 
ful man appears, he is *< himself alone'* — he may talk 
like Tony Lumpkin, and caper as any bona fide Apollo 
Belvi would, but he cannot sufficiently ** shake off his 
mortal coil," and separate himself from his parts, so as 
to make them all pla^ ** with a difference,*' as some of 
his brethren do. Tristram SM>py is the beau-blockhead 
of Winchester, and Figaro an itt&UB valet, but as Liston 
enacts them they are near akin: we toe mot disposed 
to wish it otherwise. — as a critic we might castf ^ Ms 
sameness, but as a mere play-goer we should say,liwt 
the more Listonish he is the better we like him*«*thfi 
more he suffers himself, to break through bis diaracter 
the more heartily do we laugh at his performances. 
He is the best burlesque actor on the st^ge ; his face, 
figure, and voice, are peculiarly mock-herpic ; '* from 
the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step," and 
Liston just caricatures sufficiently to become prodigious- 
ly droll ; other actors in bcu^Ji^ue go top far in folly, 
and become absurd without being humorous ; they 
*« out-herod Herod," sffKi l»eak down by attempting to 
be too bombastic ; Liston just hits the ** golden mean," 
and this is one greal cause of his success in Lord Gri2^e. 
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His Mawworm would almost ^Hickle grey-bearded gravity 
into coDvalsions.*' Oxberry played the character more 
oorrectly, but it was not half so splendidly ridiculous. 

What a walk he invented for Paul Pry I With what 
exquisite petulance does he d— n the fishing-rod- 
half aside — and jerk the ravelled line into more disorder 
when he is vexed ! How pleasant it is to see him at 
once angry and pozed ! He is quite as good when his 
back is turned to the audience, as when he is vacantly 
staring into the pit. 

The great charm of Liston's acting is, that tliere is 
apparently so little effort in it. He walks the stage with 
lus hands in his pockets ; the other characters talk — he 
says not a word ; but the whole house is in a fit of un- 
oofl^follable laughter at him, and him alone. He does 
Biost certainly ** look unutterable things'* — no author 
could write down words to express the mystified meaning 
of his countenance— -his silent comment is far superior 
to the spoken text — and those unheard mutterings, which 
keep his lips in most amusing motion, infinitely better 
than half of the words which he utters loud enough to be 
audible*-the matter set down for him by. the dramatist. 

X^porte, the French performer, has obtained a good 
engagement at this house ; he astonishes more than he 
pleases-T-he is a clever actor, but certainly out of his 
element on the English stage. 
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Pm never merry when I hear sweet music. 

JESSICA. 

It will doubtless be said, or supposed, that we labour 
under the same mania that afflicted poor Crockery, when 
we avow that the English Opera House was a greater 
favourite with us some years ago than it is at present. 
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This theatre has lately increased in consequence — ^it has 
produced operas of which the two winter houses have 
suhseauently been glad to avail themselves — the first 
English stage-singers of the day have appeared on its 
boards— it has assumed a ** pomp and circumstance" 
within the last few seasons to which it was formerly a 
stranger — but after all it is not half so lively a place to 
pass away a summer evening as when its entertamments 
consisted only of an adapted vaudeville, a merry mu- 
sical interlude, and a light farce, with a few songs by 
that extravagant, but certainly talented punster, Mr. 
Treasurer Peake. Ambition hath no doubt bettered its 
pecuniary condition ; but it hath despoiled- it of much 
of its pleasantry. ** Der Freischiitz*' and the " Oiacle" 
were splendid operas, we admit ; but we cannot help 
thinking, that they are better adapted for one of the 
great theatres on a winters evening, than the >Lyceum 
during the reign of the dog-star. Of course we have 
taste enough to detest a tragedy in hot weather— -it may 
argue a lack of gout in us to dislike a serious opera in 
the middle of summer — such, however, is the case. 
We cannot deny that we have visited the English Opera 
House, when Braham and Stephens were executing the 
popular pieces of Winter and Weber ; but we must add, 
that we always felt on these occasions a wish, that we 
were in Drury Lane or Covent Garden, and that it vras 
January instead of August — that we were thawing ourself 
in the centre of a pit full of great-coated people in one 
of the large theatres, rather than sweltering, like an 
oyster in butter, among a set of fubsy folks in one 
of the boxes at the Lyceum — we always meet with 
more fat people during the summer solstice than at 
any other time of the year» and we have frequently re- 
marked, that those gentry,, who lurk in London when 
half the well-to-do inhabitants of the metropolis are 
gone to the sea-side, are generally the porpoises of the 
people-^that if one enters a mail-coach or a box at the 
theatre in very warm weather, one's previous or subse- 
quent fellow-tenants are, in nine cases out of ten, 
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suitiy-Idoking cits, most perversely pingmtudinoos, and 
oozmg at ay pores. 

Some time ago the maiiiagers of the English Opera 
were satisfied if the house was about three parts filled^-^ 
enoQffb in' all consci^ce for a summer theatre— «it ge- 
nendly was so— -the audience felt cool and comfortable, 
and the proprietors were satisfied with the receipts^ be- 
cause their salaries were not extravagant. Latterly it 
has been veiy difierent ; every inducement is held out 
to procure a house crammed in all parts — ^the expenses 
are trfebled — io are the attractions to the unthmking' 
multitude-^ahd so are the burning pains and penalties 
of the perspiiring spectators. More than once, during 
the last two or three seasons, when dissolving our bodily 
juices' a^ the English Opera House on a fikU night, have 
we smiled at our folly during the past winters in com- 
plaining of cold— beautiful cold--K;hantiing, delightful 
frost^^nd thought that heat, such heat ad we then 
endured^ 

Was an antipatliy to mortal frame, 

More cruel far that) keenest northern blast, 

Or sefpulchral prison of " thick-ribbed ice.'* 

, We have never fully enjoyed ouhself at this theatre 
sinc6 tho6e days when it^ principitl attractions Were 
Wrench, " eaisyasaglovfe;" Hailey, dapper, whimsi- 
cal, and impudent ; tne man with tne cast-iron counte- 
nance, Wilkinson, who first came into notice on ac- 
count of his excellent pei'forman<i^ of G^ofiry Muffin- 
cap; Pearman, a pleasing singer for a house of mo- 
derate dimensions, whom we always likci to hear because 
he cannot shlike-^not that we are alt(^ether averse to 
this mnsical grace — ^btt that thosse who can effect it bore 
our ears with its introduction liid et ubique ; Carew, to 
whom the little blue-eyed conveyancer Barry Cornwall, 
of claret great-coat memory, once wrote sonnets, but 
who has since married and had issue by one of Basil 
Montagu'sSlaughters ; oleaginous Bartley ; and Kelljf — 
the pride of the English stage — the only lady we have 
on the boards who is at once very plain and ever pleas- 
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ing — passable in opera, and excellent in comedy— <le-> 
Hghtful in melodramey and capital in oouatry girls- 
good in some parts, exquisite in many, and offensive 
in none. 

John Reeve, if we remember rightly, made his first 
public appearance at this theatre about the time to which 
we allude ; and many a pleasant evening have we passed 
here with such entertainment as we could glean from a 
piece in which Reeve gave his imitations, preceded by 
^* Is he Jealous," or that very agreeable adaptation from 
the French, by Arnold, " Free and Easy," and followed 
by some such amusing triHe as ** Walk for a Wa^r," 
" The Promissory Note," •' Amateurs and Actors,*' or 
" Two Words — Silent not Dumb." Dowton was at one 
time here, and Mrs. Pincott— Wallack's sister, the mu- 
sical Miss Buggins, and puella Holtaway : Emery also 
played at this theatre shortly before his decease — ^his 
Giles, in the '* Miller's Maid," a drama taken from 
one of Bloomfield's tales, was even better than his 
Tyke, and almost equal to his Caliban. T. P. Cooke 
is in the company, and has here added another leaf to 
his dramatic wreath by his performance of the principal 
character in a piece translated from a French melodrame, 
founded on Doctor Polidori's " Vampire ;" they have 
also our little favourite, Keeley, whose abilities EUiston 
never discovered — shame on him for his blindnessr— 
during seven long years, for which term Bob was, un- 
luckily for himself and the public, articled to. the great 
lessee ; Charles Mathews, who does comic business in 
the drama here in the summer, as well as monodrames 
in the spring ; Power— -the prince dominant of dramatic 
paddywhacks^—with divers singers <Vof great iame and 
renown," and several other comic and serious actors, 
whom our limits, rather than our inclinations, prevent 
us from mentioning. 
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Host.— Trust me I think 'tis almost day. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OP VERONA. 

On the south side of Coven t Garden Market, about 
half way between Southampton Street and the Hutn- 
mumsy stands the house which was once the celebrated 
Finish. During the time that Mrs. Butler was hostess 
here it was a place of considerable notoriety : Fox and 
Sheridan have, it is said, been frequenters of its par- 
lour ; and many of the most noted players and poets, 
rakes and late roamers of the time, were in the frequent 
habit of passing the intermediate hours between mid* 
night and day-break in its snug recesses : but the glory 
of the Finish hath passed away! Mrs. Butler retired 
from public life, and her old *• bower of Bacchus" 
has long since ceased to be what it was in the days 
when she was its tutelary angel. Other houses in the 
neighbourhood have attempted imitations of the original 
Finish ; but neither of them has hitherto shown any 
symptoms of equalling it. In Eden the lion lay down 
with the lamb, and the serpent wreathed his brilliant 
folds about the downy neck of the stock- dove ; in some 
of the late-and-early houses — ^the half-and-half Finishes 
about Co vent Garden — ^the pickpocket may be seen 
sipping his daffy, cheek-by-jowl, and in all amity with, 
the . thief-taker, and the gaily-bedecked Cyprian en- 
twining her arm about the ruddy neck of the guileless 
yokel :— there the dram-drinkers " come like shadows, 
so depart;" the poor emaciated maggot crawls in 
at day-break to take her last sup for the night, while 
the market-gardener swallows his first morning draught, 
and turn-outs of all classes take their *< epilogues*' 
of max. 
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Acts 
So much applauded in the realm of France. 

MESSENGER IN HENRY VI. 



The little theatre in Tottenham Street, Fitzroy 
Square,, has for some time past been engaged for two 
evenings — Monday and Thursday— ^in each week daring 
the winter season, by a company of French perfdrmers. 
Until the present year they were under the management 
of M.M. Cloup, Pelissi^, ^nd Laporte ; the latter een- 
deman has now seceded from the theatre altogether, 
leaving the '' soirees FranQaises** entirely to his two 
former partners, Cloup and Pelissie. The house on 
those evenings which are denominated, par excellence, 
French nights, has become the resort of the first fashion- 
ables in town ; and will, we trust, continue to receive 
that countenance and support from the public to which 
its sterling merits entide it. No money is taken at the 
doors; it is therefore necessary for those who feel in- 
clined to visit it, to procure tickets of admission prior 
to the opening of the doors : they may be had at the 
libraries of Ebers, or Andrews, in old Bond Street; 
Fentum*s, in the Strand ; Wilson's, Royal Exchange; 
Sanis', St. James's Street; Berthoud*s, Pain's, orLow*s; 
of Charles Wright, marchand de vin ; at the Diorama, 
the Cafe Fran9ais in the Haymarket, or the box office 
of the West London Theatre. 

The best vaudevilles and comedies of the French 
stage are played at this house, and notwithstanding the 
company is not very numerous, and two or three of the 
performers occupy situations to which their merits do 
not entitle them, the pieces are very well supported. 
We purpose summoning the corps, one by one, before 
our mind's eye, and plainly stating our opinion of 
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their respectiTe good and bad points as actresses and 
actors. We wave our wand — 

This goodly grey goose-quill, — 

and Monsieur Eugene appears.—'You are a very decent 
speaker. Sir — ^your face and figure are much in your 
favour— ^we think that you are qualified for better charac- 
ters than any of those which we have hitherto seen you 
perform — we strongly suspect that you could enact some 
of the parts which are allotted to Daudel, much better 
than that gentleman, to whose merits we will presently 
speak. — :M. Mercier, we have nothing particular to say 
to you — ^nor to you, Theodore, except that you are b6th 
rather beneath, than above, the grade of ^* middle- 
men.*' 

Ah, Monsieur Marius ! — nay, do not bang baok-^ 
we are always glad to see you. Sir : we cannot desig- 
nate your performances as absolutely excellent, but they 
certainly evince much sterling merit : you read well, 
your conception is good, and your action generally ap- 
propriate ; you never degenerate into buftbonery, but, 
we are sorry to say, that you occasionally exert yourself 
too much, and ** tear a passion to tatters:" moderate 
yoiir occasional fits of excessive energy, and we shall 
like you the better. Much credit is due to you for your 
attention to the costume of your complexion ; you paint, 
or are painted (we neither know nor care which) ad- 
mirably; you hit off the pale-coppery hue of the 
savant or maitre de pbilosophe, as well as the rough, 
weather-beaten sailor, in a manner we have rarely seen 
equalled and never surpassed : this, whatever some 
folks may think, is much in your favour. You are an 
acquisition to the theatre ; we trust that you will be a 
fixture. Who is that gentleman behind your capacious 
person ? Oh ! I see — ^Monsieur Potior fils — a man of 
mighty name, but middling merit— a living proof that 
talent is not hereditary : there does not appear to be a 
single spark of humour in your composition ; we care 
not how soon we lose you. 
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Madame Degligny, in our opinion ,]^oi] are a lady of 
oonsiderable tsuent ; you are inferior in your walk to 
our own exquisite Davenport ; but there are few women 
on the Enghsh boards who equal you in the performance 
of the dowagers and ancient spinsters of the stage. 

Sidalie, you fancy that your eye is a liquid temptation 
—we are of a different opinion ; it reminds us of that 
fox which bit us in the arm, while we were in the act of 
saving him from the hounds, the last time we hunted 
with JoUifie in Surrey. Your deportment on the sts^, 
young woman, is much to be deprecated. We are sup- 
posed to be a tolerably good judge of theatricals, and 
we pledge you our critical credit, that ogling the house 
is bad acting— that while a lady on the stage is showing 
off what she considers attractive graces, the charac- 
ter she ought to support frequently suffers. You 
seem to study how to play your person to perfection 
rather than your part — ^ypu perform Sidalie rather than 
Toinette, or Ernestine, or any other role of the dra-. 
matist. Your outrages upon costume are heinous — you 
l<^d a mere paysanne with " pearls of price" which 
mieht well befit a peeress : you ornament your person 
with diamonds upon drugget ; and yet^ paradoxical as 
it may a{^ar, it still seems to be in most excellent 
keeping. Have we made ourself understood ? — 

Allix, ^ou are rather a clever little fellow ; we like 
your humility, Sir ; you ^ake parts infinitely beneath 
your abilities occasionally, but you suffer nothing in the 
estimation of the judicious thereby ; you are young and, 
we are happy to say it, promising ; there is much live- 
liness and a spice of real humour in your acting ; it 
faljs short even of second-rate at present ; but, if you 
attend to yourself, we indulge in a hope, that it may 
very possibly reach to a pitch much above r^cdiocrity. 
St, Leon, you are, without exception, the most awk- 
ward French female we ever beheld. If i>audel should 
ever happen to be your lever in a piece* be will look 
like a shrimp by your side ! The managers really ought 
to have their actresses in s6me degree to match with 
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their actors. You are too tall for this theatre bv a head. 
They tell us that you played tip-top tragedy at the Odeon 
for ten or a dozen years : if so, the spectators must 
have had a pitiable time of it. In our eye> you 
seem never to have trod any boards but those of the 
West London Theatre, Tottenham Street, Fitzroy Square. 
Take our honest and well-meant advice — never, upon 
any occasion, wear a train ; when you have one behind 
you, it seems to be a dreadful incumbrance rather than 
an ornament ; you appear as though you did not know 
what to do with it— it is always in your way— -a matter 
of constant care and uneasiness to you — ^you are half 
afraid to move with it — ^you cannot manage — ^you cannot 
steer it — ^and ever and anon you cast just such a lachry- 
mose look at it as a persecuted cur turns to the tinkettle 
at its tail. 

Madame Clozel, there is something very pleasant in 
your look and manner. You are dumpy, but ** gracious 
in your seeming ;'' you sing well enough to make us 
long for you dunns the representation of a Vaudeville, 
if you are not in tne cast : your acting is above severe 
censure, when you do not attempt genteel pathos, or the 
lady-birds of comedy : your forte lies in such charac- 
ters as the heroine of that very delicious piece, " Mi- 
chel et Christine ;" but they humbug you who say that 
you play the part as well as St. Ange did : you do it 
cleverly enough ; still it is not equal to the Christine of St. 
An?e — ^you are too careless — ^you show too little feeling 
in those tender passa^;es of the piece which your pre- 
decessor rendered so affecting. 

Agarithe, or Agarithe Petit, we scarcely know which 
to csdl you, you are not handsome, but your countenance 
is intelligent— your manner stylish— and your acting in 
comedy tfurerior to that of any other of your fair sisters, 
except Maaanie Degligny. You are not a star ; still, 
upon the whole, -we are rather inclined to praise than 
blame the managers for importing you. 

Who have we here? — ** L^ deux tourterelles." 
Monsieur and Madame Daodel. Truly, Sir— but we 
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beg paidoiH- 4he lady first, by all means— we wete about 
to cofomit a sad misdemeanour against the laws of gal- 
lantry. We have but a few words to say to you, 
Madame : were you younger we should advice ^ou to 
study nature and Miss Kelly*s manneif of acting such 
parts as you usually perform : you seem to think, that 
sticking your arms a-kimbo, and thumping the table With 
^our fist, a-la-Cribb, are embellishments to your per- 
formances o£ the Dorines and Jeannettes of Moli^ : 
we have not the good fortune to agree with you-^the 
aotibrettes of the French stage are not poissanies. We 
fiincy that you hold a contrary opinion— that you think 
your manner of i>layiiiff such characters is correct ; al- 
low us to be monitory for a moment— be assured that 
you are wrong ; we will speak to you in the words of 
your great dramatist — ' 

Crois moi, detache toi de cette erreur extreme, 
Tu te flattes, ma ch^re, et t'aveugles toi-mSme. 

If you should ever again accept a singing part, you 
would confer an obligation on us, by omitting all the 
songs in it. Now for you, Monsieur Daudel ; we have 
no particular fault to point out in your representation of 
the genteel young lovers of minor pieces ; but you are a 
sad stick in high comedy. You dress badly ; there is a 
sort of Sunday gentility in your appearance — ademi- 
shabbiness — which is rather disagreeable. You have 
no tact in costume — you change your dress, 'tis true, 
but there is scarcely any perceptible difference in your 
look — ^you are toujouts perdrix ; you moult, but your 
new plumage is a mere counterpart of what you have 
just cast off. Pelissi^ is worth your studying in this 
matter — he is an adept in the art ; we do not wish to be 
disagreeable — there are many walking gentlemen infe- 
rior to you — but we repeat, that your costume should 
be amended ; you generally look like a barber on his 
birth-day instead of a gentleman — do not be otFended — 

Je n'en parle, Monsieur, que pouir votre int^rM. 
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Walk in, Monsieur Cloup. Yon are a respectable^ 
but by no means a brilliant actor ; yonr business on the 
stage is heavy and ard'jous— your cast of characters duli 
-— such as afford the performer few opportunities of ei\* 
citing applause, and yet if not played with propriety 
become wearisome and annoying to the spectator. The 
man who can support a long prosing persons^ in i 
comedy, whose character and actions are totally destitute 
of interest — a mere necessary tool of the dramatist to 
carry on his plot— fwithout once provoking censure, it 
an actor of no mean merit. This you irequently do ; 
and if you rarely produce plaudits, you generally fix 
attention. The critic must be fastidious who would 
raise many objections to your manner of representing 
Cleante, m the ** Tartuffe :*' this, perhaps, is your 
best part. Your level declamation is good ; in characters 
of quiet and unobtrusive humour — ^such as the old ser- 
vant in Molidre's ** Femmes Savantes"«— you please us 
considerably* We cannot say much of your farce, be- 
cause we have had but few opportunities of judging of 
your merits as a low-comedy man ; in fact, whenever 
you play in any of those little drolleries in wluch the 
French stage is so rich, yoa usually take the worst pctft 
in the piece, such as we shoukl imagine s<iarcely anouier 
penson in your company would be pleased to accept. 
We remember, however, having seen you play the old 
coward in the original ** Rendezvous," ana yotir per- 
formance of the character made us laugh very heartily. 
An revoir, Monsieur. 

Mademoiselle Martigny, we have seen you but once, 
and we are sorry that the managers have not afforded us 
the pleasure of looking at and hearing you again: 
from what we can judge of you on so slight an . ac- 
quaintance, you seem to be as pretty as Constance, aift 
good a singer as Clozel^ and much more qualified for ^e 
soubrettes than Madame Daudel. 

Maria, you are handsome, but awkward ; we cannot 
say much in praise of your talent ; you knock about 
your orthography in a most singular manner — ^truly you 
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ought to be taught not to be such a matricide of your 
inother*tongue : those who call you ** the English 
girl*' libel the females of this country : we suppose 
that you have obtained this title on account of your 
gauche and inelegant deportment 

Pelissi^, we have much to say about you. Except- 
ing Perlet, you are by far the best actor in the company 
—you possess many physical advantages — your voice is 
good, your features rather handsome and sufficiently, ex- 
pressive, and your form may defy criticism : you are 
exceedingly well versed in all the artifices of the dress- 
ing room — ^you produce capital portraits of some of the 
characters you represent — ^your conception and execu- 
tion in these matters are excellent — ^your wardrobe is 
well-furnished — you cull your garments with taste and 
judgmen^^you are rich in wigs. We do not much ad- 
mire you in the higher walk of comedy ; you lack the 
ease and- finished elegance of the fine gentleman. When 
we say this» we do not mean, that any other performer 
in the company is so well qualified to fill your characters 
in high comedy as-yourself, or that you play such parts 
as Vakre indifferently ; you act them well, but not ea^ 
oelkntly— ^ou want the last touch, the idtimate poSsh 
—-you content, but do not delight us. Your perabrm- 
aoGea in melodrame and fiauoee ase of the higliest order. 
Were we to be asked fo an instance, where the actor 
so embodied Ihe Aetek of the dramatist as to leave 
Mimg to be wished for by the spectator, we should 
very probably mention your soldat.Polonais in <' Michel 
et Christine:" it is one of the finest pieces of acting 
we ever witnessed— we have seen you twenty times in 
the part, and never discovered your manner of playing 
it open to the least censure ; it is capital from beginning 
to end ; your look — ^your tone — ^your bursts of feeling, 
are all excellent ; you identify yourself with the charac- 
ter — ^we look at Stanislas and forget Pelissi^. We shall 
never forget your bear-leader in " L'Ours et le Pacha ;" 
it was almost equal to your Stanislas. The characters 
are widely different — ^the one is affecting«*the other a 
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piece of serious humour — you are eminent in both. 
Next to your bear-leader ranks your dandy, in the 
** Comedien d*£tampes ; it is dissimilar to the two 
former characters which we have mentioned, as being 
your crack parts, and so is the maitre d'armes, in the 
♦* Bourgeous Gentilhomme," to either of the three ; 
but your performance of the last-mentioned r61e is 
unexceptionable. Your talents are versatile — ypu rank 
high in our estimation — we should be sorry to part 
with you. 

Constance^ you are, we believe, the last of the ladies. 
We are rather pleased with your manners on the stage ; 
your person is neat, your face pretty, your voice deli- 
cate, but rather too thin, and your acting judicious : it 
is not characterized by such bold coquetry and assurance 
as we have been sorry to see in that of some of your 
Thespian sisterhood : you are ** quite conect'* in your 
deportment, you dress delightfully, and frequently sur- 
pnse us with touches of truth, and sudden gushings 
foitii of feeling, which make you rather a favourite with 
us : we are, nevertheless, bound to object to your 
manner of treading the boards. You trot across the 
stage as though your legs were tied together by hadf a 
yard of tape : we are no advocate for the strut and 
stride in an actress of your stamp ; but we should cer- 
tainly like you the better if you indulged in a trifling 
elongation of step. 

Tkea& fine the principal persons of the present regu* 
Jar oOBfiny. litA season we wane iavomed widi Ae 
appearance of Batier, the Enencfa listen ; sid dmin^ 
the present spring Perlet has played several of his prin- 
cipal characters, in a style which fully justified the 
French critics in the opinion of the English visitors of 
the Soirees Fran^ses in Tottenham Street, for the high 
enooniums which, prior to his coming among us, they had 
expressed on his merits. Perlet is a first-rate actor ; we 
have few performers on the English stage who are equal 
to him : he is quite as good an old man as Farren; in 
the intriguing valets he excels Harley ; and we question 
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whether or no he is not equal to Mathews in sodklen 
transformations from one character fo> another. He 
differs from all of them in many essential points. He 
plays the old Tutor, in the original ** Scape-Goat/' 
quite as well as that unlucky old gentleman's represen- 
tative at Covent Garden, and within half an hour per- 
forms Michel, the simple countryman, in a style fully 
eqyal to the best efforts of poor little Knight. Farren 
could not do this ; nor could Knight, in his best days, 
have supported the character of the kind-hearted pedant 
with such success as Farren or Perlet Charles Kemble, 
Young, Macready, and two or three others on our stage, 
vi^uld be as efficient representatives of Tartuffe, were 
he transferred to the English stage in the same mental 
and bodily array that he wears in the French comedy- 
Doctor Cantwell is quite a different person to Tartuffe 
—-but neither of them could personate a translated 
Monsieur Pique-hAssiette like Perlet. Yates is a clever 
fellow, and was doubtless nearly as amusing as the 
French actor in " Lofty Projects" — ^but he does not 
possess the sterling abilities of the latter ; he could not 
play a Crispin with half the force and effect — ^he would 
oreak down in the middle of Harpagon — ^his- honest 
country lad would not be natural-^-and, if we may 
deduce a consequence from his lago, the Tartuffe in bis 
haitids would be " poor indeed.*' Perlet is more mellow 
than Mathews — who in the regular drama is too hard 
and wiry by half— and more versatile than Liston--^who, 
though the most laughter-moving mortal on ^* earth*s 
green bosom wide,*' is semper idem — ^Liston — liston — 
Liston*'— from alpha to omega — from the banning of 
the chapter usque ad infinitum. He might make ^ 
Bourgeois Qentilhomme «ven more droll, though Aot 
dnare natural, than Perlet ; but be could do nothing with 
jsuch a part as Perlet's in << Le CinsCrit," and wodd 
make sad havoc in a similar character to th« plain (M 
fellow who is pestered with a learned wife, which P. 
plays so excellently, in Moh^re's *' Learned Ladies." 
There are doubtless son^e persons onhiong otir thtotrical 
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corp9 who can sing a mock bravura as well as the subject 
of our present critique ; but there is not one gentleman 
on the English stage, ^ho has ever been under our notice, 
at once capable of so doing and acting like Perlet, 
ListpOy in Moll Flagon, is rich ; but he is simply Liston 
in petticoats — ^bnt Perlet is quite a distinct personage in 
the old woman of *' Le Legataire," to what he is in any 
of his male characters, and this part he makes alto- 
gether different from his young Englishwoman in << Les 
Angjaises pour rire."' Oh ! that awkward, hoydenish, 
MoUy-BuU dance of his will for ever dwell in our 
memory ! We have seen such things as his jig in old 
manor nouses and country ball-ropms — it is quite as true 
as his tufted hair and tone of pronouncing " Je suis 
timidite !'' We do not draw any comparison between 
Perlet and Potier, because we honestly confess, that 
although we have had the good fortune to witness the 
performances of the latter, we have not seen enou^ of him 
to qualify us to do so with justice to either. To be brief 
in expressing our opinion on their relative meritSt Potier 
appears to hi the best man of the two. Between Perlet 
and Laporte there is a wide difference. Laporte is 
doubtless a clever man, although the French think the 
contrary, and marvel at the gullibility of John Bull in 
admiring him ; but in sterling merit be is far inferior 
to Perlet. We once thought that no man could perform 
certain characters more pleasantly than Laporte, until 
we saw Perlet play the same parts : then we were at 
once of a different opinion ; Laporte is droll — ^Periet 
is natural and correct. We have laughed most at the 
former, and been best pleased with the latter : we have 
not been able to resist chuckling at the freaks and vaga- 
ries of Laporte, although we felt that he was out of order, 
and taking unwarrantable liberties with his author ; but 
this is never the case with Perlet. Laporte is always 
humorous— Perlet is so in the proper place, but he is 
also invariably chaste, and sticks close to his character, 
which Laporte does not : the latter generally failed in 
regular comedy ; the former personates the characters of 
Moii^re, or Regnard, or Casimir de la Vigne, as well as 
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the whimsical creations, or amusing silhouettes of 
Scribe. A Frenchman would laugh at ^us for setting 
up Laporte in comparison with Perlet ; but we write for 
Eiiglish readers, by many of whom Laporte is well 
known and much admired, both as a French as well as 
an English actor. 

Before we conclude our notice of the performers at 
this house, we cannot help expressing our regret at the 
loss which the French-play-goers have suffered in the 
dismissal or abdication of St. Ange and Delia. While 
Potier and Perlet visit us alternately we shall scarcely 
feel the loss of Laporte ; but we have seen no soubrette 
on these boards equal to the bright-eyed, piquante, de- 
lightful St. Ange — no such fine lady-like creature as the 
handsome, elegant, and stately Delia. We can scarcely 
blame the managers in procuring a fresh supply of ac- 
tresses, for the public began to evince towards these la- 
dies, a carelessness of which many persons now repent. 
We are never satisfied to let well aldne— the specta- 
tors at this theatre were not satisfied with the *' con- 
tinued unvaried sweetness*' of the two leading female 
performers, and now that, in pursuance with their 
wishes, they are dethroned by others, they long for them 
again. It would be folly to aver, that there are any two 
ladies in the present company who are equal in talent or 
person to the two «* lost ones." St. Ange was worth a 
dozen Daudels — Clozel is beneath her — and there is not 
another who will even attempt her characters. St. Leon 
and Delia are about as much alike as the Hottentot 
beauty and the Venus de Medicis — and Delia's acting 
was, in our opinion, superior in every respect to that 
of Petit. Delia, nevertheless, had her faults — ^as which 
of them hath not? They said that she had a gay 
heart and a strange ear — that while she turned coldly 
away from the dulcet tones of a flute, she was frequent- 
ly gratified by the notes of a Fife. Be this as it may, 
(we care but little about it) we should be very glad to 
see her, or somebody like her, on the boards of the 
little theatre in Tottenham Street again. 

Now, gentle reader, allow us to take you with us to 
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the house on a Monday evening in the middle of the 
season — let us go into the public boxes. There is Miss 
Foote, pale, withered, and worn — a . blighted lily-^— 
sitting Dy your side: her father and mother, whose 
looks we do not like, are with her ; behind you is the 
elegant and kind-hearted S — — n, an exquisite, but 
no puppy ; he is dressed with the most scrupulous regard 
to fashion, but the man is an ass who would dub him 
^* dandy." You are surrounded by beauty and fashion 
— «the circle is small, but extremely brilliant. To begin 
with a minor jewel in the tiara — ^yonder is the well- 
known De Roos-^we think he spells his name so ; and 
in the next box: to him sits the noble farce-writer, 
Glengall ; farther off is my Lord Lowther ; opposite 
lolls the Marquis of Hertford ; and in a box on the right 
of the last->mentioned nobleman we discover the brilliant 
eyes of one of the Queens of Fashion — the Countess 
si; Antonio. That light-haired, lean, pale, ricketty, 
cross-eyed gentleman in the large box on the left is 
Prince Esterhazy, who mix«s more with the <* great 
family of man" than any other person of his rank in 
the kingdom. We have seen him in the morning chat- 
ting with the King, in the afternoon walking alone in 
Wardour Street, before dark driving a plain cabriolet 
down Holborn, and at night carelessly seated in his box 
at this theatre. Lord Belfast is another frequent visitor 
to this house ; Hughes Ball and his treasure, Mercan- 
dotti, are to be seen here almost every evening of per- 
formance — yonder they are ; Madame Brocard, the 
present premiere danseuse at the Opera, is sitting in the 
' last box from the stage of the lower tier, humming 
" Scots wha^ hae;^"* and the Vice-Chancellor on the 
other side of the house looks as though he were men- 
tally conning over a judgment which is expected from 
him to*morrow— " what doth Gravity out of his bed 
at midnight?" 

Now let us take a peep at the pit. Here are fifty 
well-known faces about town — lords lounging for a 
few seconds with literati, and counsellors chatting with 
critics. Here is Charles Young, looking for some 
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friend in the boxes ; foar-in-hand Savage, in a blanket 
great coat and a Belcher cravat, gazing at the perform- 
ance, and laughing where he should, as though he 
really understood something about what was going on 
upon the stage ; Monsieur Hamon, the Gymnast ol St 
James's Street-— who is making our youtmul nobili^ as 
nimble as mountebanks — ^the author of a clever produc- 
tion, just from the press, on the Gymnastic Exercises, 
and a Treatise on the Art of Fencing ; Cowley, the 
barrister— around him are several other of the l^al pro- 
fession-— go where you will, you are sure to meet wkh 
lawyers ; Mars, the redacteur of a very amusing French 
paper, published in London, entitled ** Le Fmet ;^* the 
gentleman in white silk stockings and dark pantaloons, 
with " spectacles on nose,'* and a book under his arm, 
is Chatelain — ^we think we are correct in the name— -who 
edits another French publicaUon, in which some observa- 
tions on Caradori, a short time ago, brought the writer 
under the personal notice of that lady's husband. 

The length, to which we have been beguiled m this 
paper, prevents us from indulging in a continuatioti of 
our bird's-eye-view of the pit : we must sum up our 
notice in a brief paragraph. 

The French Theatre, *^ take it for all in all," is one 
of the most pleasant and elegant places of evening amuse- 
ment in town. The pieces are excellently selected, and 
on the whole well played. Some of the fair exotics on 
its stage are neither agreeable nor talented ; they have 
no £rst-rate actresses ; but still the performances go off 
very pleasantly. Our thanks are due to the managers for 
affording us an opportunity of seeing some of the finest 
actors of the French school in London ; we have given 
our opinion very candidly on the demerits of some of 
their corps; we have done justice, in our humble way, to 
the abilities of those who are talented, and, in conchi- 
sion, we assure Messieurs Cloup and Pelissi^, that few 
among their visitors wish that success may crown their 
attempts at establishing a company of French come- 
dians in the metropolis of Engbnd nrare heartily than 
ourself. 
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HAyMARKET. 



Hamlet.— What players are they? 
RosENCRANTZ,— Even those you were -wont^o take such 
delight in. • . 

HAMLET. 



The little theatre in the Haymarket — we mean the 
old theatre — was, in its day, a place which we very 
much affected — the new house is not a favourite with 
us — the boxes are abominable, and altogether it is the 
ugliest and worst constructed theatre in the metropolis. 
They play tragedy here, too, now-a-days. Lord Ogle- 
by had not a greater aversion to hot rolls in the dog-days 
than we have to a tragedy at the Haymarket in the mid- 
dle of Au^st^ especially when one of Mrs. Glover's 
daughters is the heroine, and Mr. James Vining, sup- 
ported by his brother, and the good-looking, but awk- 
ward Mr. Raymond, eiiacts the hero of the night. 

Last season, the proprietors of this house reaped a 
prodigious harvest; •« Paul Pry," and " Quite Correct," 
drew bumpers three or four nights a week during the 
greater part of the season. The principal portion of 
the performers are culled from the other metropolitan 
theatres ; we have noticed then? elsewhere, it would be 
therefore useless for us to repeat upon ourselves by 
dwelling on them here. In addition to Farren, Listen, 
Mrs. Humby — a very pretty and very affected woman^- 
Tom Hill's wife — a clever little creature— Mrs. GloveV, 
Miss George, and Madame Vestris, this house now pos- 
sesses John Reeve, and Wilkinson, besides many ac- 
tors of minor merit, among the first of whom stands 
Williams; the company is indeed most excellent, but 
they lack Jones sadly — Frederick Vining is a wretched 
substitute for him. 
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HARP. 



Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, 

IItfSUMH£R NtGHrS DREAM. 



and StarTelinsr* 

AMI 



We purpose giving a slight sketch of, but not an in- 
vitation to^ this house : it is situate in Little Russell 
Street, Dnny Lane ; there the t^-r^g children of Thalia 
— ^Melpomene's .poor raob — congregate to discuss their 
past deeds and future hopes over porter or gin, accord- 
ing to their funds^ or rather, as they phrase it, their 
dram. pers. They have " Poverty ward^' for those who 
have little to spare and nothing to spend, and << Juniper 
Ward" for those who can boast ot a brief plethora of 
pocket. They are a set of strange, wayward creatures: 
paint and penury have made sad havoc with itTany of 
their faces; but a draught of porter, or a go of gin, will 
often make them merry in the midst of misery : they 
will then look burly — actors are a proud race — and 
utter Joe-Millers in abundance, talk bravely as ancient 
Pistol, cut up the best performers of the day, rail 
against fate and fashion, tell strange stories of bad 
benefits in towns, and love-feats among the pretty Cow- 
slips during their rural campaigns, of " marchings and 
countermarchings," retreats sans tambour sans trom* 
pette, and all the vicissitudes which occur in the 
checkered course of a stroller. In this mood, one will 
mutter " foul-murder" passages from " Macbeth," 
who looks as though the heart in his body was pale 
and watery as a boiled turnip ; anon, you shall hear 
another — 

Lothario $pout like Komeo Coates, 
' 'Whose coats are up the? spout ! 

A third will play Sponge or Jeremy JDiddler in earnest 
— pen a note to the straqge gentleman in the coiner. 



whose x^2me ik^ fimtfif bg» x^pt th» jbcmoqr ^ Inj.acJ- 
qua^lt^d witfi, wqu^stog^th^ favpnr crf.tbe loMi of faer 
penc€^ .\f> m^ »p isix^no^ tp £et t^ ^gto oi ^ppg! 
This ^pplicaliop ws^ actM^Ily loads :U> -^' ill young tg^*- 
tleqr^aa about .toiwn»" whpji^ppen^ to «fx)p in <a| <)h^ 
Harp one ^veoui^* for the pHiqpio^ie qf acting apnethipg 
of ihe place and .Its pc^latipn. Tbeguestaare, fpr^l^ 
most part, we believe^ .cOMAtiy G(Mnedi?4i&:; the jIJaFp ji$ 
accoupted tbie bj^aifJi^quart^fs of the <re^ni^nt ; w^ hftxe 
ei^agenia^t$ withproyincial or strolling ;i9fu)^rs .s^re 
obtained^ StageH^rpck young feUow6>»l3o..in9J^ .it f^a 
house of call," aPfl mapy m^d pranl^ are played wttb 
them on tb^ir first appf^su^pce^* Mock managers ai% 
introduced, and the would^beTtragedian .tepapted to ^*- 
hibit specimens of bis abilities, for the ami^ment of 
the waggish boaxarjs. 

The society of acjtors is much sought after, and 
many, whp have no chance from their station in life of 
consorting with the higher order, tal^e a pleasure in 
passing their time among those of their; oi;^ level in 
appeai^ce* who are to be found at the Harp. We will 
treat any of our readei:s tp a rump and dozen who.shall 
catch us within its wails. 



HELLS. 



I am not gamesome. 

BRI7TUS. 

In a work published some three or tour years ago by 
Couchmany entitled, ** Rouge. et noir, or the Academi- 
cians of 1883," the avihor goes into very elaborate de- 
tails of the irt' and mystery of the different games played 
in the modem Hells, with a view of preventing those, 
who msef be in tbsir noviciate, from falling a prey to 
tt»e Plalistmes : we bad an idea, at one time, of follow- 
ing -the same course in our article on the gambling 
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-hotrses, but upon consideration we deteimined on ano- 
"ther : — instead of arming our reader with a buckler of 
defence agdinst the insididus assaults which are practised 
by the "tricksome gamesters'*' upon the pockets of 
the unwaiy, we strongly advise him on no account to 
be decoyed into their dens. Ruin frequently follows 
even a single visit to a Hell. Affect not the company 
of "Fishmongers," or any of their brethren, by what- 
soever name or title they may be called — ^let there be a 
brick wall betwixt your person and pandemonium. Do 
not flatter yourself that you can resist the allurements 
of a Hell ; you may, to be sure — but it is not probable. 
Every thing within hbman power is done to lull asleep 
the inward monitor. The game appears to be so very 
fair — such sensible-looking people play at it — such 
winnings are occasionally seen — ^the piles of pieces, 
heaps of gold and bundles of bank-notes seem so tempt- 
ing — money is treated with such cool indifference, that 
numbers have been seduced to " try their luck," who 
came to the tables from mere motives of curiosity, and 
resolved " not to risk a ducat." They who have once 
passed the rubicon at roulette, or rouge et noir, whether 
they be winners or losers, generally go on ; the fatal 
net is thrown over their spirits, they are infatuated, in- 
capable, of resistance, and hurried on almost against 
their wills, — 

And do their very best they cannot fly. 

But often each way look and often sorely sigh. 

The ring, the race-course, and the cock-pit, do not 
produce one fiftieth part so much mischief and misen 
as a Hell. Men, in general, if they be not acquainted 
with horses, pugilists or game cocks, have a sort of dread 
€^nst risking their money on them ; they fear the 
.tricks of jockeyshipH- -the crosses of which tfaey have 
heard so much; — they form fearful notions of secret 
management between the parties in these sports — they 
know that their success does not depend upon their oitd 
r^xertioiK^-^tfaat they cannot even see fsar play—- that 
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they have 00 pow^ over jthe home, or the fighterr— that 
they are likely to become the victims of the ariange- 
meats of .other people, who are ii\ore in^mediately in- 
terested in tiie race or the fight than themselves — the^ 
owners of the horse, or the backers of the pugilist. At 
rouge et noir every thing seems " fair and above board;'* 
the player can see the game-.beginning,. middle, and 
end; there is no. concealment— -no behind-the-curtain 
work*— nothing but what is open, palpable 

As Paul's brave dome and cross to cockney wight, 
Homeward wending on summer Sunday morn, 
From pleasant pilgrimage to Hampstead Heath. 

This, with the ineii^perienced, is the charm — the seduc- 
tive lure to the tables. There is another great difference 
between the sports we have mentioned and rouge et noir, 
which renders the latter much more dangerous. In a 
Hell there is no interval for reflection — ^no making up of 
books — ^no opportunity for hedging — ^no probability of 
making ** all right in any event" — as is not unfrequent- 
ly the case at a race. Besides this, there is the fatal 
velocity of rouge et noir ; it is seldom that more than 
two or three races or fights take place in a day — a main 
of cocks lasts for a third of a week ; but at the tables a 
game is b^un, proceeded in, and finished in a few 
seconds ; — another begins as soon as the winnings 
are raked into the bank, and the losings paid. << Make 
your game, gentlemen,*' is the mandate for fresh 
hazards, and it is scarcely uttered, before the croupier 
coldly replies, *« The game is maiJe,'* whether there be 
little or much on the board, and away goes the ball 
again. If a man loses at a fight or a race, he has no 
temptation to make a rash and improvideiit bet the same 
day— the same hour — the same minute in which he 
suffers a loss ; at rouge et noir he is tempted to go on, 
in the fever produced by alternations of luck, or despair 
ait losing with dreadful rapidity. The Circean cup is not 
taken from his Hps — it is presented to him — ^tne sight 
of it has a magical influence — he quaflb on, and at every 
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draught his iutoxi<»ition and thirst to &mk 2^tk m- 
orease. If ydu liKich it y^Q may^ 'tis ttm, escape 
'* unscotched ;" but^ remember, tinkt it is' not caiiy 
possible but probable-^^^ tisera line of Bsti' Jonsbon^ 

The evening^ will set red upon you, Sir. 

The author, whose work #Bf ftC^ioi^ &€ theo^ing 
of this article, who seems to be well verged ifi Ae nat- 
ters on which he treats, has gl^lii, Us a strifkh^ amd 
accurate sketch of a losing gamester at the tables. 
While the bankers — these are his words— coldly take 
away his. fortune which a card haB given theiki, thie un- 
un fortunate victim affects in their presence a fortitude 
superior to his lot; he receives witn apparent courage 
the mortal blow ; he answers by a grateful smii6 to the 
signs of compassion evinced towards him by. the multi- 
tude who surround him ; but, notwithstanding SLlI this, 
the penetrating observer seHfom fails to discover in his 
countenance signs of grief which he cannot repress ; — 
even the smpearafice of fortitude soon deserts him od 
quitting this plade, which he had entered as a iban of 
worth andf riches, but whence he is disparting poor and 
pennyless : — the horrible picture of his situatiOin pre- 
sents itself to his view ; he flies into the most vioient 
passion ; on a sudden he becomes calm ;: be foses him- 
self from time to time fot want of thought, and often 
remains for hours in a state of dumb dehriutn ; but he 
is at last awakened by the heart-breaking toritients of 
grief 6nd pain ; he is agitated By the most fiSghtful 
despair, and he thinks only of the speediest >vay by 
which he ttiay destroy himseff ! Thougn he has hitherto 
been a good husband, a good lather, and at man of 
probity, yet oft this very acdoiitit will he be the more 
teitopted to deprive himself of life i but if a want of 
courage, more than a sense of (he enormity of suicide, 
indude hnn to cHiig to Hfe, he wilt perbsnps sett him- 
self to the enemiep 6f his country, or ptucrder those 
numbered aibon^ his fHends — even his parents will not 
escape his perady. With poison or the steel will he 



commt tbeatrocioci«t cpne of panwde» and whH^t the 

backers are GpqoMe^ co»sidei»bk ganif h9 i& aiTQs|ie4 

by viftue of a warrttntis^ued against himioFaflsassinatiaa^ 

Tbe^eia more cQQne&io&. tt^ a peoao^ might at first 

sappo$e between Qccurrences of thia deaeriptiofi. and 

the dostructives vite o£ gamiitti 

. As a companion to the foregoingt we will^ if our 

memory do not break dowa in the ipi^ of h^ lay 

before our reader^ Mathews* niasterly sketch of Jack 

Ardourly. He was a handsonie ruddy young fox-hunter 

— ^a novice in town — a tyro in pandemoniuQc^r*— pigeojo, 

was written on bis hTO,w. IStis strong frame» hesdthy 

looks, and. north-*country twan^^ made hiin conspicuous 

among the. company — ^it was his first, s^ppoa^^i^ce at the 

rQuge-et-noir-ta}>le ; by accident, or desogn fortune wss 

always on. his side^ Sis. heart oyerfk>wed with joy 

as be. gathered up his winnings ; bank notes to a la^e 

amount aiid piles of gold lay before him— «aU won with- 

ia a few hours. He could noicontain himself^ but co^ 

sfcantly burst out into lojad exclamations of delight; 

** Red again ! Mine ! mine ! The colour pf my hqi;^ 

ing coat 1 Yoicks ! Yoieka ! Thal;'s he 1 - gp it again ! 

E^lo! Mine again ! Red forever T* Ujo^luqkiTy for 

himself, he retired from the table that Q%ht a winner to 

tbe amount of several thousaiid poiindsu I^ would ha^ve 

b^n better for htm, had he lost a few hundreds at thi^^bis 

debut in a gambling house. In a shprt time he is met wiiih 

ag^ ai a private house, pale> wretched, and ajtipost 

heart-broken. He had lost all! He was^ hap{:^<^^ 

he wanted nothing — he was beloved by hist tenants^r^ 

jocund as a bird before that fatal nights His stud^^his 

do^— the park— »the upland manor-^were all gon%-^h<s 

had not a shilling in the world* Ilis sisMrs were, mm* 

tioned to him as being able to assist him. ^^ Oh ! why 

did you name them ? — all they had was in iny ha^s-,. 

it's gone with the rest, I could have boro^ my own 

misfortunes — ^but my sisters — my mother — my poor old 

mother who doated on me — 1 have not had the heart to 

write to her — she's turned out by this time ! All gone 
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— gone — ^lost for ever." Soon afterward he is -found 
in a gaol — whence he is shortly removed to a mad- 
house. There he talked of nothing in bis paroxysms 
but play I " Fifty — a - hundred — ^mine — this way with 
it. • The park — its mine again— my manor — all won 
again — horses — dogs — give me the money — I always 
paid when I lost — my money— I will have it ! Forty — 
fifty — Mother, you shall sit at the old oak table again — 
Sisters ! — Sisters !:— mine again^:— Mother '.—Mother !" 
Thus would he rave until nature became exhausted 
within him. 

There are numerous Hells -in the vicinity of Saint 
Jameses Street; but, as a stranger cannot obtain admis- 
sion into them without an introduction, it would be use- 
less for us to make known their precise localities. Were 
it otherwise, we should not feel inclined to be a finger- 
post to a pandemonium; we would rather set up a 
beacon to warn the unwary .to keep aloof from so peril- 
ous a place. A man may, certainly, come off a win- 
ner even on his first visit ; but it should be borne in 
mind, that the tables have certain odds against the 
players. The splendid establishments which they sup- 
port, and the fortunes which are made by their proprie- 
tors, ought to be sufficient evidence to the merest dul- 
lard, without going into a detail or explanation of the 
advantages in their favour, that though he may by 
chance be a winner, yet that the players, as a body, of 
which he is a component part, must inevitably lose. 
We trust we shall not be understood, from what we have 
said, to be advocates for gambling on the turf, in the 
cock-pit, or the ring ; our intention has been to show 
they do not possess such fascinations to the inexpe- 
rienced as the gaming table ; a novice may look at them 
without being subject to temptation almost irresiistible 
to risk his money on their events — to go on from bad to 
worse, as he will be if he visit a Hell. 
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Now call we our high Ck>urt of Parliament. 

PUINCE HENRY. 

A MAN who has never sweated his hour in the gallery of 
St. Stephen*s Chapel cannot form any thing like a cor- 
rect idea of the real nature of a debate in parliament* 
The proceedings are, considering all things, most ex- 
cellently reported; but a speech in the house is a widely 
different thing to a report of it in the Times or Chroni- 
cle columns. Its hard parts are softened down — the 
frequent 'hiatus is not noticed — the sentences follow 
each other fluently and in ** sweet conne^cion linked" — 
^he long, dreary hyphens of the speaker, his stutterings 
and stammerings are dropped — the reporter does not 
^' look at the stop watch'* and publish the moment when 
he comes to fault» and the interval that elapses before 
he can recover the scent of his argument. Language, 
which is cousin-german to gibberish, is rendered inteU 
ligible; what the member means is frequently printed 
instead of what he says ; his uncouth periods are drilled 
into grammatical discipline, and his. whole discourse 
•systematically pruned into parliamentary order. On 
the other hand, many things in a good speech are 
spoken better than they are reported: in fact, the 
reader seldom receives the words of the speaker ; and, 
if he does, they are rarely, if ever, set down in the 
form and fashion in which they are uttered. Thcee 
papers will giv^ one sentence in as many different ways; 
and neither of them, perhaps, correctly: the one will 
*' begin with the beginning,*' the other with the middle^ 
•and the last with the end ; and that which commences 
properly is almost sure to have the tail where the body 
should be,, and the body in the place of the tail. A 
ministerial print allows ample scope enough for u minis* 
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ter's speech; but the harangues of the opposition mem- 
bets are often most woefully curtailed ; while a Whig 
paper coquets aftdd^ies ^ith the oiationift of Brougham 
or Mackintosh to the prejudice of those spoken from 
the Treasury Bench, Even-handed justice is thus dealt 
out in the main ; for if the Whig pushes the Tory from 
his stool in one publication, the Tory elbows the Whig 
into narrow confines in another— every cock crows in 
his own coop. 

St. Stephen's is frequ^tly & dull p\kice^ even in the 
" vety heart and MartoW" of a buMling session. Last 
night, for instance, w&s a sdU(>-maigre night in the 
house (we writ^ on the fifteenth of March) ; neither 
prologue nor epilogue W6re wotth hearing**"ffoin the 
alpha to the otkiega of the diiK^ussiond all was ** gentle 
dulness;'* the performers Were of the IbittJ, fourth, 
and fifth i^e classe^-^the CIa^eni<mts, iind Chapmans, 
and CoVeheys of the parliamentary itiige. Mt. Dugdaie 
began by bringing up the report of the Patitefittct Com- 
mittee; LotdMiltoti did the sam^fi^r the Sudbury Com- 
mittee ; Sir £. Knatchbull said seven words about dividing | 
Ramsgate from Saint Lawrence ; somebody presented aj 
petition fit)to the operative sawyers, for a tax on ma- 
chinei'y, and Mr. Van Homrigh brought up another from 
Drogheda ; Lord Milton was entrusted with cerfoin docu-j 
ments frotii one Thomas Flannigati; and Mr. Hume, 
the great |)eisonage of the evening, moved for a copy 
of the b3ne-]aWs relative tx> the admission ofprocton: 
after a few Words froni Phillimore and Waithman, which! 
Were not audible in the giaillery, the honourablie gentle* 
man again rose, pursuant to notice, to move A>r a retuitt 
of the nUftkbet of hackney coach atid cabriolet licences 
granted up to the ^r^sait perk)d ; Mr. Maberly coH'' 
ciirred, and the mtHioti Was s^ed to. Mn Hume ^ 
complained of the ikid!*eteed btimber of oiicers aitk M 
pay 8ih6^ 1822. On the mottdh of the sSiAKe gentli^ 
xnati, a retnim of the conatniteiofts g)(aiited siuoe I ' 
— another, of the nuinbef of officers draughted i 
half to full pay Withifi a certain period^-a thirds ol 
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number of foi^iga offioerQ wlio$^ corp^ have beea di$*< 
baoded, were sgccessively ordered ; Mr. Ibodcock move^ 
for « committee oo the Athloae ^lectioa petHioa | Mr* 
Hume again got on bis legs to object to tb^ members 
proposed ; the list was at length settled^ 9ind the bous^ 
adjourned at half-past six. 

A man must be a fool to leave his dinner or his des-r 
sere, or to pay half-a^rown to bear the foregoing mat'* 
ters, or to see the said several great little people, unless 
he have some personal interest in some one or o^her of 
the subjects. One should wait until there is a better 
bill of fare— *until some question of vital importa^Q^ is 
^to be discussed— iintil the two great parties meet upon 
the debateable borderland of politics : then the Tory 
toscin and the Whig trump are sounded until the politic 
cal welkin rings with their appeal; adherents fly to 
tbeir posts ; ** Greek meets Greek ;" the wordy warfare 
is worth witnessing) and the oratorical gladiators in the 
arena are worth looking at. There is no child's play on 
these occasions, no mere skirmishing of out^posts or 
picquets — the leaders themselves grapple with each 
other in mental strife in the foremost rank&;-^no contest 
of pigmies ou one side and craues on the otber-^^^'but a 
struggle between the two great political parties of the 
state;— ^0 brief, casual rencontre of wits and momentary 
sparring of intellects — ^but a steady and preconcerted 
main, to which the Whig and Tory "oocka o' th' 
game" are brought ready spurred and trimmed, and apt 
at all points for the spo{t. 

When any exhibition of this sort is expected, then is 
your time to visit St. Stephen's* Stow a few bisQuits or 
sandwiches in a well^protected pocket, and hie away at 
an «ariy bomr to the house. Cany a large stock of 
patience and hal^-^crown with you-^you will have oc^ 
■casion for the former during two or three hours tbat you 
will remain wedged in a state of demi-4ormant vitality in 
the dark narrow staircase which leads to ibe gallery***^ 
like a beeie in living oak-^*the latter is the silver key to 
the little cockk>ft firom which the nation witness^ the 
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debates of the collective wisdom of its three kingdoms. 
The rush on your entering will be tremendous ; keep 
your legs therefore well under you, or you are lost. Take 
a seat as near the front of the gallery as possible ; -but, 
beware, lest the wags who haunt this place, hoax you 
with insidious bpws behind the clock-case, where you 
will be able to see nothing and hear little. The two 
i^ide galleries on your right and left are appropriated to 
the use of such members as prefer lolling about on 
their benches to taking a part in the debate below. 
Now cast your eyes^ — to speak in the true puppet-show 
style^-towards ihe body of the house : in the centre 
stands the table with the mace upon it, the clerks at its 
upper end, and behind them the Speaker, elevated on 
^n old dingy chair; on his right, upon the lower bench, 
sit the ministers; immediately behind them their backers; 
higher up the country gentlemen mingle with the mis- 
cellaneous portion of the house. On the Speaker^s leil, 
and of course on your right, the leading members of 
the opposition occupy the seats next the table ; behind 
them are the rank and file of their party. Above you 
is the ventilator, through which the ladies on the roof — 
no female foot being permitted ,to enter these sacred 
walls— listen to the Commons of England. Behind 
you sit a group of talented men — ^the reporters for the 
daily press ; waggish, witty, but generally obliging. 

By the time ypu have looked well about you, and 
noticed the dull, mean appearance of the place, you 
will be jsufficientiy settled myour " cabined" berth, 
to give attention to the goings-on below. . The Speaker 
counts the house, and if there be thirty-nine' members 
besides himself present at four o'clock, he takes the 
chair. Some preliminary business, which is altogether 
uninteresting,, j^ gone through^the members of mark 
drop in ** by twos and threes"— in the course of an hour 
or so th^order of the day for the great question is moved, 
and you hear a debate in Parliament. 

It will doubtless be expected that we should say some- 
thing about a few of the leading speakers ; we shall do 
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so most willingly. • It matters but little with whom vfe 
begin. Let us commence then with— who shall w6 say 
—the Com mon Sergeant, Denman is a pleasant speaker 
enough, 'but he is too fond of- parading his affluence in 
words >; he deals out his ideas as thoi^h he had but few 
to spare, and those few are generally so overladen with 
verbal attire, that it is almost impossible to discover 
them. His brain is too modest to send forth a thought 
naked as it is bom— -he must bedeck and dress it up in 
the richest swaddling clothes which the wardrobe of his 
imagination can furnish, before he introduces it even 
to his next friend or gossip. He makes a little matter go 
a great way in debate ; his parliamientary speeches 
rarely produce much effect — he does not stick close to 
the question — his good things lie " few and far be- 
tween**— he dallies with parades instead of dealing in 
home-thrusts— he loses his idea while he is gathering 
together an useless accumulation of words to utter it — 
he snaps at the shadow and loses the substance-— his 
arguments " are so fat with words that you cannot per- 
ceive a rib in them." His voice is dulcet, his action 
appropriate, his form and features unexceptionable. 
One may listen to his speech as to the song of a bird ; 
it lis soothing to the ear, but it produces little effect UDon 
the understanding. It begins, and you listen— it firiisnes, 
and you forget it. 

Sir James Mackintosh is a frequent speaker in the 
house ; but we never could hear him through one of his 
set orations. His voice, ^ven at whalf he deems a mo- 
demte pitch, is aimost as offensive to us as the marrow- 
bone and 'cleaver melodies of a set of butcher-boys se- 
renading a new-married couple of cocknies ; moreover, 
his speeches are, for their matter, such dull, learn- 
ed, and elaborate histories — so full of the fruits of tiiusty 
and unnecessary research— so pregnant with old hw 
and " all such reading as is neyer read" — so burdened 
with diry quotations— so destitute of attraction in their 
details— and so uninteresting altogetheir, that more" pa- 
tience under long. suffering than we possess is necessary 
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to listen to (hem. Hazlitt has described his style of ora^ 
tory with more felicity than that of any other member 
of the house, whom he has noticed in his paper on 
parliamentary eloquence. He mentions one of his 
speeches as being a great, but an ineffectual eflPoit. The 
mass of information, of ingenuity, aud reasoning, was 
very prodigious; but the whole was misdirected, oo 
impression whatever was made. It was like an ins^ugu- 
ral dissertation on the general principles of ethics, on 
the laws of nature and nations^ on ancient and modem 
history ; a laboured treatise de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis. Another clever author on the eloquence of 
Sir James, thus pleasantly sketches the effect of his 
orations on the house. Canning takes up a newspaper, 
and Huskisson*s fingers slide over the items of an esti- 
mate> while the junior members, on both sides, stare 
with astonishment, and some of the country gentlemen 
£dl asleep. Chase is, however, taken after chase, 
Bguie aAer figure cleared, and quotation after quotation 
run down ; and at each brush that is displayed to the 
wonderers, a roll of cheering ensues. It begins with 
distinct and pattering hear ! hears 1 but the syllables run 
into each other till you are in doubt whether it more 
resembles the tumbling of a load of small stones out of 
a cart, or the war-cry of those biped heroes who of 
old saved the Roman capitol. As it fades away you find 
a few la^ng hears, which put you in mind of the 
dribbling shots of frightened volunteers after the roll of 
a feu-de-joie on a bicth-day ; and you discover that the 
.very last ones came from one or two recumbent members 
in the side gallery to your right, who went there to doze 
until they should have occasion to cheer the opposite 
side, but who, awakened by the din, and fearful lest 
they should have overslept themselves, throw in a few 
jpandom notes to swell the fugue, and then, blushing, 
again betake themselves to sleep. 

Sir Cities Wetfaeral,. the present attorney-generai, 
is a £»mous lunacy counsel, and a reasonably good 
chancery-barrister; but he is << P^PPy and mandragora*' 
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if) th^ bovse* The eqmty*court men — we do aot forget 
Komilly when we say this-^rardy make good orators ; 
they are too lengthy and prosing to do any thing effec- 
tively in a popular assembly ; they have been trained up 
in a bad school-^they talk by the roll, and estimate 
speeches by length, too frequently, rather than by 
merft* They have been so accustomed to address the 
old man, who cleaves to the woolsack as pertinaciously 
as he in the fairy-tale did to the shoulders of Sindba(4 
and him almost exclusively, that they are unfit to deal 
with mere men of the world. They have never been 
tacfght to appeal to passions, or feelings, or prejiidices ; 
they are instructed to despise oraament^^their oraloricai 
blows are always directed to the head, but never to the 
heart-^to the judgment, and never to the imagination. 
They speak lazily, atid do not seem to know or care 
much about what thenr ^^ saying ; they cloinot shake 
off the habits which nourish under the equity gown ; 
they are always cold and verbose ; they never indulge 
in any of those enthusiastie bursts which win the attea* 
tioQ and carry the auditor triumphantly into the seventh 
heaven of inspiration akng with the orator ; they weed 
out the flowers of fancy frmk their brain ; their speeches 
are too often a dull monotonous stream of that saise 
trash which they inflict on the chancellor ; long prac- 
tice seems to have inoculated them with a fondness for 
lengthy pleadings, and to have imbued them with a 
conviction of the total inefficacy of eloquence ; the atr 
mosphere of chancery nips it in its bud ; the court en- 
dures the wam^st speeches, the best-conned omtions of 
the asphing and unpractised, with the same apathy and 
mdiflereace as the four, fiVe, or six hoAr padances of the 
silk gowns — beating tlie devil's tattoo in the air with ks 
^ noble foot, rubbing its right hon<;rtirable nose> or making 
unlsouth melody with its most ancietkt wateh-seals. 
— What follows even the best speeches in Lino^n's 
Inn Hall ? What encouragement does the speaker re^ 
ceive? What efiect i& produced by the harfiuigue? 
Why, tntlyi my Lord takes home the papem^ aod 
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fonns his opitiion some two or three or ten years after, 
as the case may be, when he who made the speech has 
forgotten on which side of the question he ai^ued; apd 
then the judgment of the court is grounded, not on the 
argument of the advocate, but the facts deposed to in 
the affidavits and answer, or elicited by the written 
interrogatories of the draftsman. In the common law 
courts it is diflPerent: there the advocate appeals to twelve 
men taken from the mass of citizens ; he can call dl\ the 
aids and appliances of oratory into play with effect ; he 
has an audience endowed with the common feelings of 
tnankind ; whereas the practitioner in chancery has a 
lone individual to address, who has been so efficiently 
bathed in the legal Styx, that he is invulnerable at all 
points to those weapons of eloquence which may be 
used with success against mankind in general : he sits 
aloof— cold and uninfluenced by passion as a marble 
statue of justice ; he is hemmed in with a professional 
rock of adamant ; in his bosom you can spirit up no 
friend * to your cause — ^tmpulse and feeling have no 
abiding place in his heart ; he is, in fact, what a judge 
ought to be, without the common alloy of humanity, 
and like pure gold, proof against the power of those 
istrong tests which decompose the lesser or adulterated 
metals. - 

Scarlett is a man of great common sense, immense 
■presence of mind, and very little eloquence. He has 
amazing tact in cajoling a jury, but his manner is plain 
and unobtrusive ; he talks to the " twelve true and 
lawful in the box" as he would to one of them at his 
own fire-side ; he miaikes his points in a straight-for- 
ward way; he indulges in no display— tropes and figures 
are commodities in which he rarely deal§ — he has no 
graces of style or diction — ^he cannot support himself'' 
through an elaborate speech on politics— he is a giant at 
nisi prius, but a mere man of the multitude in St. 
Stephen's. Others* with more elocutional powers and 
half the practice of speaking have made better parlia- 
menUiry orators ; he is sensible of this, and- rarely med- 
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dies with any but professional questions. — Copley, ano- 
ther lawyer^ naerits a page from our pen as much as 
any mail in the house; but we have already been so 
elaborate, that we -must dismiss him with a brace of 
periods. Copley is a highly-talented man— -his look 
almost carries persuasion with it ; he is mild and spe- 
cious, and wiles you on with apparent good humour^ 
without any seeming effort, to a point at which you 
never dreamt of arriving when you started. Cdpley 
would do much more, if he did not feel — and he evinces 
his feeling in this particular — such contempt for the 
efforts of those who are opposed to him ; he too often 
thinks'it unnecessary to rouse himself into activity, and 
thus, like the hare in the fable, becomes outstripped 
by the tortoise. 

Cam Hobhouse was a bird of some promise on the 
hustings, but he completely broke down in Parliament ; 
he is now the Westminster dead-weight — a cipher, were 
he not countenanced by the ci-devant people's darling. 
Sir Francis Burdett; his political existence evidently 
depends upon the patronage of the baronet. Burdett 
is ** a most sweet-toned talker f * much plainer in his 
attire than many can sdFord to be ; but his head is of 
the finest order of English aristocracy. There is not a 
more downright, straight-forward speaker in the house ; 
he always seems to feel the propriety of his own asser- 
tions; he disdains unnecessary embellishment to his 
speech as much as he would rich hangings to his hunt- 
ing saddle, and would no more travel out of the direct 
path to his point in the debate, to pick up an ornament, 
than dismount in the neighbourhood of Melton Mow- 
bray, when shouting the view holla and cheering on the 
foremost hounds, to pluck a snowdrop firom under the 
hawthorn. 

There are some men in the house, who seem to have 
but one object in the world ; and they, to us, are tire- 
some. Hume, for instance, in a language tainted with 
Sawneyisms, is eternally talking about the disbursements 
of the state ; still the man is l^neficial in his vocation ; 
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ter's speech; but the harangues of the opposition mem- 
bets are often most woefully curtailed ; while a Whig 
paper coquets afkdddllies ^ith the oration^ of Brougham 
or Mackintosh to the prejudice of those spoken from 
the Treasury Bench. Even-handed justice is thus dealt 
out in the maiii; for if the V/hig pudhes the Tory from 
his stool in one publicationy the Tory elbows the Whig 
into narrow confines in another— every cock crows in 
his own coop.- 

St. Stephen's is frequ^tly a dull pWK)e, even m the 
^* vety heart and marfoW" of a buMlifig session. Last 
tilght, for instance, w&s a s6tt)>-maigre night in the 
house (we writ^ on the fifteenth of March) t tteither 
prologue nor epilogue w^re wotth hearii)g«^ftotn the 
alpha to the ottiega of the di^ussionS all was ** gientle 
dulness;'* the performers trere of the thittl, fourth, 
and fifth ifate classes-^the Clareniotits, and Chapmiws, 
and CoVetieys of the parliamentary stlige. Mf. Du^le 
begdh by bringing up the report of the PotiteiVact Com- 
mittee; LordMiltbti did the sftm^for the Sudbury Com- 
mittee ; Si)r E. Knatchbull said seven words about dividing 
Ramsgate from Saint Lawrence ; somebody presented a ^ 
petition fttyfa the operative sawyers, for a rax on ma- 
chinei^, and Mr. Van Homrigh brought up another from 
Drogheda ; Lord Milton was entrusted with certain docu- j 
ments from one Thomas Flannigati ; and Mt. Hume, I 
the great pefi^onage of the evening, moved for a copy 
of the b3i^-]aWs relative tx> the admtssioD of procton : 
after a few Words frotA Phillimore and Waithman, which 
Were not audible in thegiillery, the honoumbte gentle- 
man again rose, puriuant to tiotice, to move for a retom 
of the nUtnbef of hackney coach ahd dabriotet lice&ces I 
g:ranted tip to the ^i^ent pemd ; Mr. Maberly cofi- 
ciirred, and the ifiOiioh wa6 egteed to. Mn Hume ^cd 
complained of the ikiei'e^sed number of officers on M | 
pay sinde 1822. Oh the motidh of the sdtiK gen^ i 
matt, a tetuhi of the comtniftsidifis gtiaiited since 18F6 
— another, of the number of Officers draughted (Vom ' 
half to full pay Withiti a certain period^— a third, of the I 
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number of ioreiga offioer? wbo$^ G<>rp« ha^e bee» ii^ 
baoded, were Mcoessively ordered ; Mr. ibivJoopk move^ 
for « commiuee oo the AJthlooe Section petHion } Mr» 
Hume again got on bis legs to object to tbe members 
proposed; the list w»s at length settled^ a^d the hoxm 
adjourned at half-past six. 

A man most be a fool to leave his dinner or hi« di^Sv^ 
seit, or to pay half-a*€rown to hear the foregoing mat** 
ters, or to see the said several great little people, unle$$ 
he have some personal interest in some one or other of 
the subjects. One should wait until there is a better 
bill of fare--^until some question of vita) imt)(MauQ^ is 
^to be discussed— until the two great parties meet upon 
the debateaUe borderland of politics : then the Tory 
tosoin and the Whig trump are souiided until the politic 
cal welkin rings with their appeal; adherents fly to 
their posts ; *^ Greek meets Greek ;'* the wordy warfare 
is worth witnessing^ and the oratorical gladiators in the 
arena are worth looking at. There is no child's play on 
these occasions, ik> mere skirmishing of out*posts or 
picquet0-*-the leaders themselves grapple with each 
other in mental strife in the foremost ranl^;-^no contest 
of pigmies on one side and cranes on the other'<»<<'but a 
struggle between the two great political parties of the 
state ;'-sio brief, casual rencontre of wits ami momentary 
sparring of intellects — ^but a steady and preconcerted 
main, to which the Whig and Tory "oocka o' th' 
game** are brought ready spurred and trimmed, and apt 
at all points for the sport. 

When any exhibition of this sort is expected, then is 
your time to visit St, Stephen's, Stow a few biscuits or 
sandwiches in a well-protected pocket, and hie away at 
an early hour to the house. Cany a large stock of 
patience and half-a^crown with yoU'-<-you will have qc*- 
casion for the former during twoor three hours that you 
will remain wedged in a state of demi-4ormai)t vitality in 
the dark narrow staircase which leads to the gallery-**- 
like a beede in living oak-'^'^^he latter is the silver key to 
the little oockk^ from which the nation witnesses the 
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debates of the collective wisdom of its three kingdoms. 
The rush on your entering will be tremepdous ; keep 
your legs therefore well under you, or you are lost. Take 
a seat as near the front of the gallery as possible ; -but, 
beware, lest the wags who haunt this place, hoax you 
with insidious bpws behind the clock-case, where you 
will be able to see nothing and hear little. The two 
side galleries on your right and left are appropriated to 
the use of such members as prefer lolling about on 
their benches to taking a part in the debate below. 
Now cast your eyes- — to speak in the true puppet-show 
style — ^towards ihe body of the house : in the centre 
stands the table with the mace upon it, the clerks at its 
upper end, and. behind them the Speaker, elevated on 
an old dingy chair; on his right, upon the lower benchi 
sit the ministers; immediately behind them their backers; 
higher up the country gentlemen mingle with the mis- 
cellaneous portion of the house. On the Speaker's left, 
and of course on your right, the leading members of 
the opposition occupy the seats next the table ; behind 
them are the rank and file of their party. Above you 
is the ventilator, through which the ladies on thetoof— 
no female foot being permitted , to enter these sacred 
walls — listen to the Commons of England. Behind 
you sit a group of talented men — ^the reporters for the 
daily press ; waggish, witty, but generally obliging. 

By the tim^ ypu have looked well about you, and 
noticed the dull, mean appearance of the place, you 
will be )3ufficiently settled myour " cabined" berth, 
to give aUention to the goings-on below. . The Speaker 
counts the house, and if there be thirty-nine' members 
besides himself present at four, o'clock, he takes the 
chair. . Some preliminary business, which is altogether 
uninteresting,, is, gone through^the members of nriark 
drop in *• by twos and threes"— in the course of an hour 
or so th^mder of the day for the great question is moved, 
and you hear a debate in Parliament. 

It will doubtless be expected that we should say some- 
thing about a few of the leading speakers ; we shall do 
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so mo«t willingly. It matters but little vrith whom we 
begin. Let us commence then with— who shall w6 say 
—the Cojn mon Sei^ant, Den man is a pleasant speaker 
enough, "but he is too fond of parading his affluence in 
words 7^ he deals out his ideas as though he had but few 
to spare, and those few are generally so overladen with 
verbal attire, that it is almost impossible to di$cover 
them. His brain is too modest to send forth a thought 
naked as it is bom — he must bedeck and dress it up in 
the richest swaddling clothes which the wardrobe of his 
imagination can furnish, before he introduces it even 
to his next friend or gossip. He makes a little- matter go 
a great way in debate; his parliamentary speeches 
rarely produce much effect — he does not stick close to 
the question — his good things lie " few and far be- 
tween-'— he dallies with parades instead of dealing in 
home-thrusts— he loses his idea while he is gathering 
together an useless accumulation of words to utter it — 
he snaps at the shadow and loses the substance — his 
arguments ** are so fat vnth words that you cannot per- 
ceive a rib in them." His voice is dulcet, his action 
appropriate, his form and features unexceptionable. 
One may listen to his speech as to the song of a bird ; 
it lis soothing to the ear, but it produces little effect upon 
the understanding. It begins, and you H^ten— it dnisaes, 
and you forget it. 

Sir James Mackintosh is a frequent speaker in the 
bouse ; but we never could hear him through one of his 
set orations. His voice, even at whaf he deems a mo- 
d«ate pitch, is almost as offensive to us as the marrow- 
bone and 'cleaver melodies of a set of butcher-boys se- 
renading a new-married couple of cocknies; moreover, 
his speeches are, for their matter, such dull, learn- 
ed, and elaborate histories — so full of the fruits of tiiusty 
and unnecessary research' — ^so pregnant with old law 
and " all such reading as is never read" — so burdened 
with dry quotations — •so destitute of attraction in their 
details^— and so uninteresting altogetheir, that more'^pa- 
tience under long suffering than we possess is necewary 
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KEAN'S HEAD. 



"Will you see the players well 'beisto wed? 



Mr. *Hub90N9 a man very well known in convivial 
circles, as a singer of his own comic songs, is the land- 
lord of this tovern. It stands on the left-hand side of a 
passage leading from Brydges Street to Drury'Lane. A 
rude portrait of Edmund Kean, arrayed in the dostume 
of one of his favourite characters, is elevated above the 
entrance. We are not able to say whether or no ** the 
great little roan" ever visits this which is the only hduse 
in the metropolis that has adopted his head as its **sign 
and symbol ;" numbers Of his brethren of the btiskin 
do, however, meet here to chat and chaunt away the 
hours ; and many, who know this to be a theatrical 
house, come hither to enjoy the society of those men 
in private with whom they have been pleased in public. 

Actors are rather generally esteemed to be what is 
commonly called « good company.'* For our part, we 
think the companionable qualities of the members of 
the corps dramatique are much overrated. There are 
many of them, we know full well, as pleasant and 
agreeable spirits as any extant ; but the great mass of 
actors are too outrageously professional to please. Their 
conversation is too much tainted with theatricals-— they 
do not travel off the stdge in their discourse — their gos- 
sip smacks of the green-room — their jests and good 
thmgs are, for the most part, extracts from plays — ^they 
lack originality — ^the drama is their world, and they 
think nothing worthy of argument but men and matters 
connected with it. They are the weakest of all critics, 
their observations on characters in plays are hereditary 
opinions of the corps, which descend as heir-looms 
with the part to its successive representatives. There are, 
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doubtless, seme splendid exceptions-^we could name 
9&fettk\ perfonnefs, who talk fiiie^ on^neral sabjects, 
wlio are not oonfiiied to the foot-ltghts in their iBuocies^ 
who Jitter Jests of the first water, whose sasFings are 
wPorth'heafiQgy and whose anecdotes are made up of 
such good materials, and are so well told witbal,>that'our 
^ lungs have crowed like chanticleer^' to hear them. 
Others, we have met with, who are the antipodes of 
those diama«-doMing gentlemen whom we have noticed 
above, who rarely, unless purposely inveigled into it, 
-mention the etage or diose who tread it. One highly- 
gilted individual, when alive, enjoyed a discourse on the 
ments of Molynewc, the small talk of the P. C, or a 
^vid description of 4in old'^schooi fight ; another has a 
keen^relishfor all matters connected with the Great St 
Ledger-^the state of the odds against the outside fillies 
for the Oaks— the report 'of those deepwersed in Veter- 
inary lore, upon the eough of the favourite for theDerby ; 
you caimot j^ase a certain excellent mekHdramatic 
ador better than by placing him alongside of an 'enthu- 
siastic .young sailor, who wtH talk' with him about main- 
tops and mizenS'Hsky-scrapers and shrouds 



of gallant ships. 
Proudly floating o'er the dark blue ocean. 

The eternal theme of one old gentleman is his parrot, 
andanotfaer chatlereincessaiitly about his pupils. iSome 
of the singers— -the serious order of singers— *are as 
namby-pamby off the stage as they are on it, unless 
revelling in *f sweet sounda;'* /they are too fond of 
humming tunes, ^faing, and Teheaising graces in- so- 
ciety ; they have plenty to sing, but nothing to say for 
themselves; they chime the qoarters like *^ cor grand- 
mother's clock," and at every revolution of the minute 
index, strike up their favourite tune. This is as bad as 
being half-smothered in honey^ or nearly 

Washed to death in fulsome wine. 

There is one actor on the st^ who is ever attempt- 
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ing to show the possibility of achieving impofisibilities; 
. he is one of the most pleasant visionaries m existence; 
, his spirit' soars aloft from every-day matters, and delights 
in shadowy mysteries ; a matter-of-fact is a.soigon to 
him ; he abhors the palpable, and doats upon Uie occult 
and intangible ; he loves to speculate on the doings of 
those in the dogstar, to discuss on immortal essences, to 
dispute with the disbeliever on Gnomes — a paradox will 
be the darling of his bosom for a month, and a good 
chimera be his bedfellow by night and theme by day 
for; a year. He is fickle, and casts off his mental mis- 
tresses at an hour's notice — his mind never weds any 
of the strange, fantastic idealities which he woos for a 
time so passionately — deep disgust succeeds to the 
.strongest attachment for them — he is as great a rake 
among the wayward " rebuses of the brain" which fall 
under his notice as that ** wandering melodist — the bee 
of Hybla" — with the blossoms of spring. He has no 
affection for the schemes, or ** vain imaginations" of 
other men-^no one can ridicule them more smartly— 
he loves only " flowers of his own gathering"- — he 
places them in his breast, and wears them there with 
miraculous constancy — flaunts them in the eyes of his 
friends — woos the applause, the admiration of every 
one at their charms— and the instant he discovers that 
another feels a budding fondness for their beauties, he 
dashes them from him, and abuses them for ever after, 
sans mercy. 

At the Kean's Head there are one or two meetings in 
every week, of merry and musical folks, at which so 
many good things are sung by Hudson and his friends, 
that his parlour is beginning to grow rather popular on 
those nights when its little galas are held. 
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number of £;Mneiga offig«r9 wbo$^ corps have been ii^ 
baoded, were ftqcG«s8ive)y ordered ; Mr. ibndQoqk moved 
for « comoiiuee oo the MUone ^eaion petHioQ } Mr» 
Hume again got on bis legs to object to the members 
proposed ; the list w^ at length setUedi ^x^d the hous^ 
adjourned at half-past six. 

A man most be a fool to l^ave his dinner or his d^s^ 
sert» or to pay balf-a^rown to hQar the foregoing mat** 
ters, or to see the said several great little people, unless 
he have some personal interest in 6om^ one or other of 
the subjects. One should wait until there is a better 
bill of fare--^until some question of vita) impoFtano^ is 
to be discussed— until the two great parties meet upon 
the debateaUe borderland of politics : then the Tor^ 
toscin and the Whig trump are somided until th^ poUtii- 
(sil welkin rings with their appeal; adherents fly to 
their posts ; " Greek meets Greek ;" the wordy warfare 
is worth witnessing^ and the oratorical gladiators in the 
arena are worth looking at* There is no child's play on 
these occasions, no mere skircnishing of out^posts or 
picquets — the leaders themselves grapple with each 
other in mental strife in the foremost ranks ;-^no contest 
of pigmies on one side and cranes on the otber'<»<<'but a 
stru^le between the two great political parties of the 
state;— Qo brief, casual rencontre of wits and momentary 



sparring of intellects — ^but a steady and preconcerted 
naain, to which the Whig and Tory "cocks o' th' 
game" are brought ready spurred and trimmed, and apt 
at all points for the spott. 

When any exhibition of this sort is expecte(]^ then is 
your time to visit St, Stephen's, Stow a few biscuits or 
sandwiches in a well-potecled pocket, and hie away at 
an early hour to the house. Cany a large stock of 
patience and hal£-a«>crown with you^ou will have pc^- 
casion for the formier during two or three hours that yoy 
will remain wedged in a state of demi-4ormant vitality in 
the dark narrow staircase which leads to the galiery^**^ 
like a beetle in living oak— 4he latter is the silver key to 
the little cockloft {torn whidi the nation witnesses the 
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debates of the collective wisdom of its three kingdoms. 
The rush on your entering will be tremendons ; keep 
your legs therefore well under you, or you are lost. Take 
a seat as near the front of the gallery as possible ; but, 
beware, lest the wags who haunt this plaoe, Hoax you 
with insidious bpws behind the clock-case, where you 
will be able to see nothing and hear little. The two 
iside galleries on your right and left are appropriated to 
the use of such members as prefer lolling about on 
their benches to taking a part in the debate below. 
Now cast your eyes — to speak in the true puppet-show 
style — towards ihe body of the house ; in the centre 
stands the table with the mace upon it, the clerks at its 
upper end, and behind them the Speaker, elevated on 
^ old dingy chair; on his right, upon the lower bench, 
sit the ministers; immediately behind them their backers; 
higher up the country gentlemen mingle with the mis- 
cellaneous portion pf the house. On the Speaker^s left, 
and of course on your right, the leading members of 
the opposition occupy the seats next the table ; behind 
them are the rank and file of their party. Above you 
is the ventilator, through which the ladies on the roof- 
no female foot being permitted to enter these sacred 
vralls— listen to the Commons of England. Behind 
you sit a group of talented men — ^the reporters for the 
daily press ; waggish, witty, but generally obliging. 

By the time VQu have looked well about you, and 
noticed the dull, mean appearance of the place, you 
will be jsufHciently settled m your " cabined" berth, 
to give attention to the goings-on below. . The Speaker 
counts the house, and if there be thirty-nine members 
besides himself present at four o'ck>ck9 he takes the 
chair. Some preliminary business, which is altogether 
uninteresting,, i^ gone through^the members of nriark 
drop in ^* by twos and threes"— in the course pf an hour 
or so th^oraer of the day for the great question is moved, 
and you hiear a debate in Parliament. 

It will doubtless be expected that we should say some- 
thing about a few of the leading speakers ; we shall do 
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so moi^ willingly. ' It matters but little vrith whom we 
begin. Let us commence then with— who shailVfe say 
—the Com tnon Sergeant, Denman is a pleasant speaker 
enough, but he is too fond of* parading his affluence in 
words '; he deals out his ideas as though he had but few 
to spare, and those few are generally so overladen with 
veroal attire, that it is almost impossible to di$cover 
them. His brain is too -modest to send forth a thought 
naked as it is bom — he must bedeck and dress it up in 
the richest swaddling clothes which the wardrobe of his 
imagination can furnish, before he introduces it even 
to his next friend or gossip. He makes a little matter go 
a great way in debate; his parliamentary speeches 
rarely produce much effect — he does not stick close to 
the question — his good things lie ** few and far be- 
tween •'-'-he dallies with parades instead of dealing in 
home-thrusts — he loses his idea while he is gathering 
together an useless accumulation of words to uttei* it — 
he snaps at the shadow and loses the substance — his 
arguments ** are so fat with words that you cannot per- 
ceive a rib in them." His voice is dulcet, his action 
appropriate, his form and features unexceptionable. 
One may listen to his speech as to the song of a bird ; 
it is soothing to the ear, but it produces little effect upon 
the understanding. It begins, stnd you listen— it finishes, 
and you forget it. 

Sir James Mackintosh is a frequent speaker in the 
house ; but we never could hear him through one of his 
set orations. His voice, even at whaf he deems a mo- 
derate pitch, is almost as offensive to us as the marrow- 
bone and 'cleaver melodies of a set of butcher-boys se- 
renading a new-marrfed couple of cocknies ; moreover, 
his speeches are, for their matter, such dull, le)sim- 
ed, and elaborate histories— so full of the fruits of tiiusty 
and unnecessary research^^so pregnant with old law 
and " all such reading as is never read'' — so burdened 
with dry quotations— so destitute of attraction in their 
details— and so uninteresting altogether, that mor^- pa- 
tience uiider long. suffering than we possess is necessary 
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to listen to them. Hazlitt has described hU style of ora* 
tory with more felicity than that of any other member 
of the house, whom he has noticed in his paper on 
parliamentary eloquence. He mentions one of his 
speeches as being a great, but an inefiectnal effoit. The 
mass of information, of ingenuity, and reasoning, was 
very prodigious; but the whole was misdirected^ no 
impression whatever was made. It was like an ina^ugu- 
ral dissertation on the general principles of ethics, on 
the laws of nature and nati(Hi8> on ancient and modern 
history ; a laboured treatise de omnibus rebus et quibus* 
dam aliis. Another clever author on the eloquence of 
Sir James> thus pleasantly sketches the effect of his 
orations on the house. Canning takes up a newspaper, 
and Huskisson's fingers slide over the items of an esti* 
mate, while the junior members, on both sides, stare 
with astonishment, and some of the country gentlemen 
fall asleep. Chase is, however, taken after chase, 
figuxe a^r figure cleared, and quotation after quotation 
run down ; and at each brush that is displayed to the 
wonderers, a roll of cheering ensues. It begins with 
distinct and pattering hear ! hears 1 but the syllables run 
into each other till you are in doubt whether it more 
resembles the tumbling of a load of small stones out of 
a cart, or the war-cry of those biped heroes who of 
okl saved the Roman capitol. As it fades away you find 
a few lagging hears^ which put you in mind of the 
dribbling shots of frightened volunteers after the roll of 
a feu^de-joie on a birth-day ; and you discover that the 
.very last ones came from one or two recumbent members 
in the side gallery to your right, who went there to doze 
until they should have occasion to cheer the opposite 
side, but whp, awakened by the din, and fearful lest 
they should have overslept theaoselves, throw in a few 
Fandom notes to swell the fugue, and then, blushing, 
again betake themselves to sleep. 

Sir Cities Wetberal, the present attorn^y*general« 
is a famous lunacy counsel, and a reasonably good 
chancery-barrister; out he is " poppy and mandragora*' 
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lA th« hoQse^ The eq^iaity^court men — we do oot forget 
Komilly wbea we say this-^rardy make good orators ; 
they are too lengthy and prosing to do any thing effec- 
tively in a popohr assembly ; they have been trained up 
iti a bad school-^they talk by the roll, and estimate 
Speeches by length, too frequently, rather than by 
merit. They have been so accustomed to address the 
old man, who cleaves to the woolsack as pertinaciously 
as he in the fairy-tale did to the shoulders of Sindbad, 
and him almost exclusively, that they are unfit to deal 
with mere men of the world. They have never been 
taught to appeal to passions, or feelings, or prf^ices ; 
they are instructed to despise ornament-^^th^r oratorical 
blows are always directed to the head, but never to the 
heart--^to the judgment, and never to the imaginatioii. 
They speak lazily, aid do not seem to know or care 
much about what they are saying ; they cimnot shake 
(>ff the habits which flourish under the equity gown ; 
they are always cold and verbose ; they never indulge 
in atiy of those enthusiastic bursts which win the attea- 
tioti and carry the auditor triumphantly into the seventh 
heaven of inspiration along with the orator ; they weed 
out the flowers of fancy fncrni their brain ; their speeches 
are too often a dull monotonous stream of that saaie 
trash which they inflict on the chancellor ; long prac- 
tice seems to have inoculated them with a fondness for 
kngthy pleadings, and to have imbued them with a 
conviction of the total inefficacy of eloquence ; the at- 
mospht^re of chancery nips it in its bud ; the court en- 
dures the warmest speeches, the best-cooned omtions of 
the aspning amd uc^ractised, with the same apathy and 
indiffefeace as the four, €Ve, or six hodr padances of the 
silk gowns — beating the devil's tattoo in the air with ks 
^ noble foot, rubbitig its ri^ht hon<^urable nose, or making 
unbouth melody with its most ancient wateh-seals. 
—What follows even the best speeches in Lincoln's 
Ida Hall ? What encouragement does the speaker re^- 
ceive? What efllect h produced by the haitingue? 
Wlqr, truly, my Lord takes home the papem^ and 
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with him, eii fattvtlle, (it #iU be on tbd Idbh of Apni) 
oil a satldllg-cuC of i^lttfcAi, with a profoeiion (^ lobster 
sauce, a boiled leg of lathb garnished with the loin cut 
into dhdpd, acconnpanlTed by 8teB9«d cucumbers and a 
fringe of lethdn efnd mint, preierved apricoC. tart, anfd 
the usual et ceteras, and tak< oor dar^t and coffee with 
some two ot thtiSe of his cuiston^is at Long's. 



MENAGERIE. 



Let a beast be lord of beasts. 

Hamlet. 

Thb lords of Patlkiiient and the lions at Exeter 
'Cbaogid usually dine about eight o*clock; so that, after 

a lie for all f^e osses 'ti;r!xt thk attd Noribollerton ; But there's 
none so so^nd is What lie is ih the world. He bd'nt agot 
splinty spavin, sandcrack, curb, or cataract; bis legs be 
clean as a voaPs, and bis eye clear as crystal. He ben't none 
o' your bullsy mind ibe, nor your boblriesp->-nO'^nQr no ttiUer, 
nor astrotiofiMr^ nor captain, nor lawyer ; but a rigpht honeat 
osd as erer 5*^1 thro wed your leg over. I'll warrant his wind 
-^^nd if Yd take a single penny less dor fifty from any other 
lil&ii^-^I w^re offered forty-eight vor un yesterday— *I'll go to 
Bath ; b&t thers^ te I knowsee, you shall ha' un fior vorty* 
vive, a^^ 1 wish^ luck. RUn ub down again, Icm, If ow 
fher^^ Mm€ c* ydur dealers what biiAiops a oss^wfties down 
bis teeth \»lL#a he's a dozen years old, to make him look like 
otte wMVd just fhll jii the mouth, mind me, and hums the 
iti^^id ifi ^ith osiUBtie ; and they pricks a hole in the skin 
wh6n iti6y bto hollow and old-looking over the eyes, and 
blows 'etn out^ you understand ; and if a oss is lame in one 
foot, they puts a pebble or a bean between the shoe and the 
hoof of t'other, so as to make him seem a little groggy in 
Both, t»it MOB in Ibeitliisr ; and rubs sotid up in fhe flafih it 
mtfke '«m curry their leg» wide when they cuts ; but I donH 
do Aothiog o* thia th^re 8ort*-I deals in a gentlemanly isort 
6f & way-^and if you likes the oss at Torty-TiVe-^wby he-s 
yotfrU, ftftd my wife shall writer orut i. receipt. What d'ye 
^y t Win«v ^i'e v» youi vist, and zay done V- 
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number of ioreiga QfiiQer9 wbo$^ corp^ have t)ee» Hs^ 
banded, were successively ordered ; Mr. IJ^odcock ipQve^ 
for « commiuee oo the AtWooe Section petHioQ ) Mr, 
Hume agiun got on bis legs to object to tby^ members 
proposed ; the list w^ at length settled^ ^x^d the bous^ 
adjourned at half-past six. 

A man most be a fool to leave his dinner or his d^<r 
seity or to pay half-a*crown to hear the foregoing mat** 
ters, or to see the said several great little people, unless 
he have some personal interest in eome om or o^her of 
the subjects. One should wait until there is a better 
bill of fare-**until some question of vita] importance is 
to be discussed— -^ntil the two great parties meet upon 
the debateable borderland of politics : then the Tor^ 
toscin and the Whig trump are somided until the poUti*- 
cal welkin rings with their appeal; adherents fly to 
their posts ; *< Greek meets Greek ;'* the wordy warfare 
is worth witnessing* and the oratorical gladiators in the 
arena are worth looking at. There is no child's play on 
these occasions, no mere skirmishing of oot^posts or 
picquets—- the leaders themselves grapple with each 
other in mental strife in the foremost ranl^;-^no contest 
of pigmies ou one side and cranes on the otber'«'<^but a 
stri^le between the two great political parties of the 
state;— no brief, casual rencontre of wits and momentary 
sparring of intellects — but a steady and preconcerted 
main, to which the Whig and Tory "cocks o' th' 
game" are brought ready spurred and trimmedy and apt 
at all points for the spoit. 

When any exhibition of this sort is expected, then is 
your time to visit St, Stephen's, Stow a few biscuits or 
sandwiches in a well-protected pocket, and hie away at 
an «arly hour to the house. Carry a large stock of 
patience and half-a^crown with you<^you will have oc*- 
casion for the formier during two or three hours that you 
will remain nwdged in a state of demi*4ormaint vitality in 
the dark narrow staircaae which leads to the gallery****- 
like a beetle in living oak^-*^ latter is the silver key to 
the little oockk)fi from which the nation witnesses the 
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debates of the collective wisdom of its three kingdoms. 
The rush on your entering will be tremendous ; keep 
your legs therefore well under you, or you are lost. Take 
a seat as near the front of the gallery as possible ; -but, 
beware, lest the wags who haunt this place, hoax you 
with insidious bows behind the clock-case, where you 
will be able to see nothing and hear little. The two 
i^ide galleries on your right and left are appropriated to 
the use of such members as prefer lolling about on 
their benches to taking a part in the debate below. 
Now cast your eyes^ — to speak in the true puppet-show 
style — ^towards ihe body of the house: in the centre 
stands the table with the mace upon it, the clerks at its 
upper end, and behind them the Speaker, elevated on 
^n old dingy chair; on his right, upon the lower bench, 
sit the ministers; immediately behind them their backers; 
higher up the country gentlemen mingle with the mis- 
cellaneous portion pf the house. On the Speaker's left, 
and of course on your right, the leading members of 
the opposition occupy the seats next the table ; behind 
them are the rank and file of their party. Above you 
is the ventilator, through which the ladies on the roof — 
no female foot being permitted ,to enter these sacred 
walls — listen to the Commons of England. Behind 
you sit a group of talented men — ^the reporters for the 
daily press ; waggish, witty, but generally obliging. 

By the time ypu have looked well about you, and 
noticed the dull, mean appearance of the place, you 
will be sufficiently settled myour ** cabined" berth, 
to give attention to the goings-on below. . The Speaker 
counts the house, and if there be thirty^nine' members 
besides himself present at four o'clock, he takes the 
chair. Some preliminary business, which is altogether 
uninteresting,, i^ gone through^the members of mark 
drop in ** by twos and threes"— in the course pf an hour 
or so th^rder of the day for the great question is moved, 
and you hfear a debate in Parliament. 

It will doubtless be expected that we should say some- 
thing about a few of the leading speakers ; we shall do 
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so moi^ willingly. It matters but little vrith whom we 
begin. Let us commence then with— who shaiU w6 say 
—the Com tnon Sergeant. Denman is a pleasant speaker 
enough^ but he is too fond of- parading his affluence in 
words >; he deals out his ideas as though he had but few 
to spare, and those few are generally so overladen with 
veroal attire, that it is almost impossible to discover 
them. His brain is too -modest to send forth a thought 
naked as it is bom — he must bedeck and dress it up in 
the richest swaddling clothes which the wardrobe of his 
imagination can furnish, before he introduces it even 
to his next friend or gossip. He makes a little matter go 
a great way in debate; his parliamentary speeches 
rarely produce much effect — he does not stick close to 
the question — his good things lie " few and far be- 
tween"— he dallies with parades instead of dealing in 
home-thrusts — he loses his idea while he is gathering 
together an useless accumulation of words to utter it — 
he snaps at the shadow and loses the substance — his 
arguments " are so fat with words that you cannot per- 
ceive a rib in them.*' His voice is dulcet, his action 
appropriate, his form and features unexceptionable. 
One may listen to his speech as to the song of a bird ; 
it iii soothing to the ear, but it produces little effect upon 
the understanding. It begins, and you listen — ^it finishes, 
and you forget it. 

Sir James Mackintosh is a frequent speaker in the 
house ; but we never could hear him through one of his 
set orations. His voice, even at what' he deems a mo- 
derate pitch, is almost as offensive to us as the marrow- 
bone and cleaver melodies of a set of butcher-boys se- 
renading a new-married couple of cocknies ; moreover, 
his speeches are, fbr their matter, such dull, learn- 
ed, and elaborate histories — so full of the fruits of musty 
and unnecessary research*— so pregnant with old law 
and " all such reading as is never read" — so burdened 
with diry quotations-HSO destitute of attraction in their 
detaib— and so uninteresting altogether, that more'^ pa- 
tience imder long suffering than we possess is necessary 
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to listen to (heoi. HazUtt has described his style of ora- 

tory with more felicity than that of aiiy other member 

of the house, whom he has noticed in his paper on 

parliamentary eloquence. He mentions one of his 

speeches as being a great, butan inefiectnal effoit. The 

mass of information I of ingenuity, and reasoning, was 

very prodigious; but the whole was misdirected, no 

impression whatever was made. It was like an ina^ugu- 

ral dissertation on the general principles of ethics, on 

the laws of nature and nations^ on ancient and modem 

history ; a laboured treatise d^ omnibus rebus et quibus* 

dam aliis. Another clever author on the eloquence of 

Sir James^ thus pleasantly sketches the e3ect of his 

orations on the house. Canning takes up a newspaper, 

and Huskisson's fingers slide over the items of an esti- 

mate» while the junior members, on both sides, stare 

with astonishment, and some of the country gentlemen 

£dl asleep. Chase is, however, taken after chase, 

figure aAer figure cleared, and quotation after quotation 

run down ; and at each brush that is displayed to the 

wonderers, a roll of cheering ensues. It begins with 

diatinct aiui pattering hear ! hears ! but the syllables run 

into each other till you are in doubt whether it more 

resembles the tumbling of a load of small stones out of 

a cart, or the war-cry of those biped heroes who of 

old saved the Roman capitol. As it fades away you find 

a few lagging hears, wnich put you in mind of the 

dribbling shots of frightened volunteers after the roll of 

a f<$u«4e-joie on a births-day ; and you discover that the 

.very last onescame from one or two recumbent members 

ia the side gallery to your right, who went there to doze 

until they should have occasion to cheer the opposite 

side, but who, awakened by the din, and fearful lest 

they shoi^d have overslept themselves, throw in a few 

jandom notes to sweU the fugue, and then, blushing, 

again betake thenwelves tp sleep. 

Sir Cities Wetberal, the present attorney-general, 
is a famous lunacy counsel, and a reasonably good 
chancery-barrister; but he is *' poppy and maindragora*' 
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ifl th« hoQsre« The eq^aity-court men — we do oot fo]]g€t 
Koiniliy wbea we say this-^rardy make good orators ; 
they are too lengthy and prosing to do any thing effec- 
tively in a popular assembly; they have been trained up 
in a bad school-^they talk by the roll, and estimate 
speeches by length, too frequently, rather than by 
merit* They have been so accnstomed to address the 
old man, who cleaves to the woolsack as p^tinaciously 
as he in the fairy-tale did to the shoulders of Sindbad, 
and him almost exclusively, that they are unfit to deal 
with mere men of the world. They have never been 
taught to appeal to passions, or feelings, or pr€^«idices ; 
they are instructed to despise oraament-^-*-their oratorical 
blows afe always directed to the head, but never to the 
heait-^to the judgment, and never to the imaginatioa. 
They speak lazily, atid do not seem to know or care 
much about what they are saying ; they clomot shake 
6& the habits which flourish under the equity gown ; 
they are always cold and verbose ; they never indulge 
in any of those enthusiastic bursts which win the attea- 
tioti and carry the auditor triumphantly into the seventh 
heaven of inspiration along with the orator ; they weed 
out the flowers of fancy from their brain ; their speeches 
are too often a dull monotonous streaiA of that same 
trash which they inflict on the chancellor ; long prac- 
tice seems to have inoculated them with a fondness for 
lengthy pleadings, and to have imbued thera with a 
conviction of the total inefficacy of eloquence ; the at- 
mosphet^ of chancery nips it in its bud ; the court en- 
dures the warmest speeches, the best-conned omttons of 
the asprrmg amd unpractised, with the same apathy and 
indifler^ce as the fbor, fiVe, or six hodr padances of 4he 
diik gowns — beating the devil's tattoo in the air with ks 
' noble foot, rubbing its right hon<^urable nose, or making 
trntKyuth melody with its most ancietit wateh-se^. 
•—What follows evisn the best speeches in Lincoln's 
Ida Hall ? What enconrs^ment does the speaker re^ 
ceive.^ What efiect is produced by the hamngue? 
Why, truly, my Lord takes home the papem^ and 
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'"fit 

ter's speech ; but the harangues of the opposition mem- ^ 

bets are often most woefully curtailed ; while a Whig '^ 

paper coquets afkd ddllted iHrith the oration^ of Brougham ]^ 

or Mackintosh to the prejudice of those spoken from ^ 

the Treasury Bench. Even-handed justice is thus dealt '^ 

out in the rtiaiti; for if the Whig pudhes the Tory from * j 

his stool in one publication, the Tory elbows the Whig 

into narrow confines in another — every cock crows in ^^^ 

his own coop.' '^■ 

St. Stephen's is frequfefttly a dull phce^ even m the jj^^ 

** vety heart and triartotv*' of a bustling session. Last v, 

night, for instance, w^s a s()tt)>-maigre night in the ,^| 

house (we writfe on the fifteemth of March) ; aeither ^ 

prologufe nor epilogue w6re wotth heariteg-**frotti the . 

alpha to the oiDega of the diiscussionS all was ** gentle !? 

dulness;'* the performers ivere of the thitti, fourth j y 

aiid fifth Me cliasses-*the ClaifenlOUts, ftiid Chapralms, ^' 

and CoVetieys of the pafliamentary *tage, Mr. Dugrdsile J 

begjin by bringjtig up the report of the Pofiteftact Com- r 

mittee ; Lotd Milton did the sAmfe for the SudbiM-y Com- 

miltee ; Siir E. Kiiatchbull said seven words about dividitig JJ 

Hamsgate from Saint Lawrence ; somebody presented a . 

petition from the operative sawyers, for a tax on nia- 

chinei'y, and Mr. Van Hbmrigh brought up anothei* from ^ 

Drogheda ; Lord Milton was entrusted with certain docu- ^ ^ 

ments from one Thomas Flannigati ; and Mr. HutD«, ^ 

the great peu&onage of the evening, moved for a copy ^^ 

of the bye-laWs relative to the admissioii of proctors : ^ 

after a few Ivords frotA Phillimore and Waithman, which ^\ 

were not audible in the gallery, the honourable gentle-^ . 

man again rose, putlaant to Notice, to move for a nellum ^^ 

of the nUihber of hacktiey doach atid cabrtokt licences ^ 

granted up to the pi^ent period ; Mr. Maberly con- ^ 

eurred, and the mohoti mk egteed to. Mr« Hume then P^ 

complained of the ikitteftsed iiumbet of officers on full i ^ 

ps^ sin^ 1822. Oh the moti^ of the s^Mtie gentle- ^^i 

matt, a r&tam of the ootiEitaissioifis gi^anted siijoe 1816 f^ 

— another, of the number of officers draughted firom ^^ 

half to full pay iirithiti a certain pieriod^^a thirds (tf thi ^^^ 
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number of ioitiga Q(3^Qer9 wbo$^ corpA have bee» di^*^ 
baoded, were »uccessively ordered ; Mr. IJ^ivicock iPQve^ 
for « committee oo the Atblooe £lectioa petition ) Mr, 
Hume ag^uo got on bis legs to object to tb^ members 
proposed ; the list w^ at length settled. 9ind the bpus^ 
adjourned at half-past six. 

A man most be a fool to leave his dinner or his de«v* 

seity or to pay half*&Ncrown to hear the foregoing mat** 

ters, or to see the said several great little people, unless 

he have some personal interest in some one or o^her of 

the subjects. One should wait until there is a better 

bill of rare— «until some question of vita) importanoe is 

, to be discussed— -^ntil the two great parties meet upon 

the debateabk borderland of politics : then the Tory 

toscin and the Whig trump are somided until the poUti*- 

cal welkin rings with their appeal; adherents fly to 

their posts ; ^* Ureek meets Greek ;" the wordy warfare 

is worth witnessing* and the oratorical gladiators in the 

arena are worth looking at. There is no child's play on 

these occasions, no mere skirmishing of out^posts or 

picquets— the leaders themselves grapple with each 

other in mental strife in the foremost ranks ;-^no contest 

of pigmies ou one side and cranes on the other^wbut a 

struggle between the two great political parties of the 

state;— no brief, casual rencontre of wits and momentary 

sparring of intellects — but a steady and preconcerted 

main, to which the Whig and Tory "oocka o' th' 

game" are brought ready spurred and trimmed^ and apt 

at all points for the spoit. 

When any exhibition of this sort is expected, then is 
your time to visit St, Stephen's, Stow a few biSQuits or 
sandwiches in a well^protected podset, and hie away at 
an «arly hour to the house. Cany a large stock of 
patience and half-a^crown with you<^you will have qc*- 
caeioo for the formier during two or three hours tbat you 
will remain wedged in a state of demi-dormant vitality in 
the dark narrow staircaae which leads to the gallery****- 
liLe a beetle in living oak-'*-*^ latter is the silver key to 
the little cocklofi from which the nation witnesses the 
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debates of the collective wisdom of its three kingdoms. 
The rush on your entering will be tremendous ; keep 
your legs therefore well under you, or you are lost. Take 
a seat as near the front of the gallery as possible ; but, 
beware, lest the wags who haunt this place, hoax you 
with insidious bows behind the clock-case, where you 
will be able to see nothing and hear little. The two 
&ide galleries on your right and \eh are appropriated to 
the use of such members as prefer -lolling about on 
their benches to taking a part in the debate below. 
Now cast your eyes- — to speak in the true puppet-show 
style— towards ihe body of the house: in the centre 
stands the table with the mace upon it, the clerks at its 
upper end, and behind them the Speaker, elevated on 
^n old dingy chair; on his right, upon the lower bench, 
sit the ministers; immediately behind them their backers; 
higher up the country gentlemen mingle with the mis- 
cellaneous portion of the house. On the Speaker's left, 
and of course on your right, the leading members of 
the opposition occupy the seats next the table ; behind 
them are the rank and file of their party. Above you 
is the ventilator, through which the ladies on the roof- 
no female foot being permitted ,to enter these sacred 
walls — listen to the Commons of England. Behind 
you sit a group of talented men — ^the reporters for the 
daily press ; waggish, witty, but generally obliging. 

By the time ypu have looked well about you, and 
noticed the dull, mean appearance of the place, you 
will be sufficiently settled in your ** cabined" berth, 
to give attention to the goings-on below. . The Speaker 
counts the housei and if there be thirty-nine' members 
besides himself present at four, o'ctock, he takea the 
chair. Some preliminary business, which is altogetheir 
uninteresting,, i^ gone through^the members of niark 
drop in ** by twos and threes"— in the course of an hour 
or so th^rder of the day for the great question is moved, 
and you hiear a debate in Parliament 

It will doubtless be expected that we should say some- 
thing about a few of the leading speakers ; we shall do 
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so most willingly. It matters but little vrith whom we 
begin. Let us commence then with— who shall 'w6 say 
-rt he Cojn mon Sergeant. Den man is a pleasant speaker 
enough, but he is too fond of- parading his affluence in 
words t he deals out his ideas as thoi^h he had but few 
to spare, and those few are generally so overladen with 
verbal attire, that it is almost impossible to di$cover 
them. His brainis too modest to send forth a thought 
naked as it is bom — he must bedeck and dress it up in 
the richest swaddling clothes which the wardrobe of his 
imagination can furnish, before he introduces it even 
to his next friend or gossip. He makes a little matter go 
a great way in debate; his parliamentary speeches 
rarely produce much effect — he does not stick close to 
the question — his good things lie ** few and far be- 
tween-'— he dallies with parades instead of dealing in 
home-thrusts — he loses his idea while he is gathering 
together an useless accumulation of words to utter it — 
he snaps at the shadow and loses the substance — his 
arguments " are so fat with words that you cannot per- 
ceive a rib in them." His voice is dulcet, his action 
appropriate, his form and features unexceptionable. 
One may listen to his speech as to the song of a bird ; 
it is soothing to the ear, but it produces Httle effect upon 
the understanding. It begins, dnd you listen— it finishes, 
and you forget it. 

Sir James Mackintosh is a frequent speaker in the 
house ; but we never could hear him through one of his 
set orations. His voice, even at what' he deems a mo- 
derate pitch, is almost as offensive to us as the marrow- 
bone and 'cleaver melodies of a set of butcher-boys se- 
renading a new-marr{ed couple of cocknies ; moreover, 
his speeches are, for their matter, such dull, leam- 
ed,.ahd elaborate histories — ^so full of the fruits of musty 
and unnecessary research— so pregnant with old la^ 
and " all such reading as is never read"— so burdened 
with dry quotations— -so destitute of attraction in their 
details— and so uninteresting altogether, that mor^ pa- 
tience tmder long suffering than we possess is necesBary 
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to listen to them. Qazlitt has described bi» style of ora* 
tory with more felicity than that of any other member 
of the house, whom he has noticed in his paper on 
parliamentary eloquence. He mentions one of his 
speeches as being a great, but an ineflfectnal effoit. The 
mass of information, of ingenuity, and reasoning, was 
very prodigious; but the whole was misdirected, no 
impression whatever was made. It was like an ins^ugu- 
ral disyertauon on the general principles of ethics, on 
the laws of nature and nati(Hi8> on ancient and modem 
history ; a labowed treatise de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis. Another clever author on the eloquence of 
Sir James, thus pleasantly sketches the effect of his 
orations on the house. Canning takes up a newspaper, 
and H»skisson*s fingers slide over the items of an esti* 
mate» while the junior members, on both sides, stare 
with astonishment, and some of the country gentlemen 
fall asleep. Chase is, however, taken after chase, 
figure a^r figure cleared, aiKl quotation after quotation 
rundown; and at each brush that is displayed to the 
wonderers, a roll of cheering ensues. It begins with 
distinct and pattering hear ! hears ! but the syllables run 
into each other till you are in doubt whether it more 
resembles the tumbling of ^ load of small stones out of 
a cart, or the war-cry of those biped heroes who of 
old saved the Roman capitol. As it fades away you find 
a few lagging hears, which put you in mind of the 
dribbling shots of frightened volunteers after the roll of 
a £^u-de-joie on a birth^day ; and you discover that the 
.very last onescame from one or two recumbent members 
in the side gallery. to your right, who went there to doze 
until they should have occasion to cheer the opposite 
side, but who, awakened by the din, and fearful lest 
they should have overslept themselves, throw in a few 
.random notes to swell the fugue, and then, blushing, 
again betake themselves to sleep. 

Sir Cities Wetberal, the present attorney*general, 
is a £»mou8 lunacy counsel, and a reasonably good 
chancery-barrister; but he is *' P<>PPy and mandragora*' 
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ifi th« hoQse* The eqoity-court men — we do m>t foi^get 
Rotnilly whea we say this— rardly make good orators ; 
they are too lengthy and prosing to do any thing effec- 
tively ill a popular assembly; they have been trained up 
iti a bad school-^they talk by the roll, and estimate 
Speeches by length, too frequently^ rather than by 
merit* They have been so accustomed to address the 
old man, who cleaves to the woolsack as p^tinaciousiy 
as he in the fairy-tale did to the shoulders of Sindbad, 
and him almost exclusively, that they are unfit to deal 
with mere men of the world. They have never been 
taoght to appeal to passions, or feelings, or prej^idices ; 
they are instructed to despise oraament-^their oratoricai 
blows are always directed to the head, but never to the 
heart-^to the judgment, and never to the imaginatioa. 
They speak lazily, and do not seem to know or care 
much about what they are saying ; they citnnot shake 
off the habits which flourish under the equity gown ; 
they are always cold and verbose ; they never indulge 
in atiy of those enthusiastic bursts which win the attea- 
tioti and carry the auditor triumphantly into the seventh 
heaven of inspiration akng with the orator ; they weed 
out the flowers of fancy from their brain ; their speeches 
ar6 too often a dull monotonous streaiA of that saaie 
trash which they inflict on the chancellor ; long prac- 
tice seems to have inoculated th^m with a fondtiess for 
lengthy pleadings, and to have imbued thera with a 
conviction of the total inef&cacy c^ eloquence ; the at- 
mosphere of chancery nips it in its bud ; the court en- 
dures the wannest speeches, the best-conned omtions of 
the aspning amd unpractised, with the same apathy and 
iadiffereace as the fbar,€Ve, or six ho0r padances of the 
silk gowns — ^beating the devil's tattoo in the air with ks 
-noble foot, rubbing its right honourable nose, or making 
trnbouth melody with its most ancient wateh-seak. 
— What follows even the best speeches in Lincoln's 
Ida Hall ? What enconrs^ment does the speaker re^- 
ceive? What efllect id produced by the harangue? 
Why, truly^ my Lord takes home the papem^ and 
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ter's speech; but the harangues of the opposition mem- 
bers are often most woefully curtailed ; while a Whig 
paper coquets aftdd^ie^^ith the onationdof Brougham 
or Mackintosh to the prejudice of those spoken from 
the Treasury Bench. Even-handed justice is thus dealt 
out in the main ; fat if the Whig pudhes the Tory from 
his stool in one publication, the Tory elbows the Whig 
into narrow confines in another— every cock crows in 
his own coop.' 

St. Stephen's is fretjuetitly a dull jfrWwe, even in the 
" vety heart and itiantoW" of a buMliftg session. Last 
night, for instance, w&s a Sdttp^maigre night in the 
house (we write on the fifteenth of March) ; neither 
prologufe nor epilogue W^re wotth hearixjg«*-ffoia the 
alpha to the ortiega of the diiscussiond all was ** gientle 
dulness;" the performers tv^re of the thitd, fourth, 
and fiflh Me classes^-^the Claifemonts, und Chat>miins, 
and CoVeneys of the parliamentary dtflge. Mr. Dugdale 
begdn by bringing up the report of the PotitefhauJt Com- 
mitti^e; LotdMiltoti did the silmefor the Sudbury Com- 
mittee ; Sir E. KtiatcbbuU said seven words about dividing 
Ram^te from Saint Lawrence ; somebody presented a 
petition from the operative sawyers, for a tax on ma* 
chinei^, and Mr. Van Homrigh brought up another from 
Drogheda ; Lord Milton was entrusted with certain docu- 
ments frotn one Thomas Flannigati ; and Mr. Hutne, 
the great pei^onage of the evening, moved for a copy 
of the bj/e-laWs relative to the admission of proctors : 
after a few words frotd Phillimore and Waithman, which 
^ete not audible in the gallery, the honourable gentle^ 
man again rose, pursuant to tiotice, to move ^r a re€um 
of the nUinber of hacktiey doach atid cabrioUt licences 
granted up to the present period ; Mr. Maberly C(Hi- 
eurred, and the nadtioh Wdii agreed to. Mr« Hume then 
complained bf the iber^sed nurnb^ of officers ob full 
pay sint^ 1822. On the mdtidh of the sinne gentte- 
ifiait, a retuiti of the comtniteidns g^omted since I8f€ 
• — another, of the number of officers draughted from 
half to full pay Withifi a certain pieriod— a thirds of the 
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nvmber of £;>reiga ofl&Qers wbo$^ corp9 haMe befia di^^ 
banded, were »QCG«ssively ordered; Mr. HaodcopkwQve^ 
for a committee od the Athlooe JSIeaion petHioQ | Mr* 
Hume again got on bis legs to object to th^ members 
proposed ; the list w^s at length s^Uedi aiKl the bQU$9 
adjourned at half-past six. 

A man most be a fool to I^ave his dinger or bis d^^s^ 
sere, or to pay half-a^rown to bear th^ foregoing mat<* 
ters, or to see the said several great little people, unless 
he have some personal interest in eom^ one or o^ber of 
the subjects. One should wait until there is a better 
bill of fare-— until some question of vita) impojitanoe is 
,to be discussed-— until the two great parties meet upon 
the debateable borderland of politics : then the Tor^ 
toscin and the Whig trump are sounded until th^ politit- 
cal welkin rings with their appeal; adherents fly to 
their posts ; '* Greek meets Greek ;'' the wordy warfare 
is worth witnessijDg, and the oratorical gladiators in the 
arena are worth looking at. There is no child's play on 
these occasions, no mere skirmishing of out«posts or 
picquets — the leaders themselves grapple with each 
other in mental strife in the foremost ranl^;-*^no contest 
of pigmies on one side and cranes on the otber-i^but a 
stru^le between the two great political parties of the 
state;— iio brief, casual rencontre of wits and momentary 
sparring of intellects — ^but a steady and preconcerlea 
main, to which the Whig and Tory "cocks o' th' 
game" are brought ready spurred and trimmed, and apt 
at all points for the sport. 

When any exhibition of this sort is expected, then is 
your time to visit St, Stephen^s, Stow a few bisQuits or 
sandwiches in a well«-protected pocket, and hie away at 
an early hour to the house. Cariy a large stock of 
patience and half-a*crown with you^— you will have oc- 
casion for the former during two or three hours that yon 
will remain wedged in a state of dumi-^ormant vitality in 
the dark narrow staircase which leads to the gallery-**- 
like a beede in living oak-*— the latter is the silver key to 
the little cockloft from which th^ ligation witnesses the 
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debates of the collective wisdom of its three kihgdbms. 
The rush on your entering will be tremendous ; keep 
your legs therefore well under you, or you are lost. TsJce 
a seat as near the front of the gallery as possible ; but, 
beware, lest the wags who haunt this place, hoax you 
with insidious bows behind the clock-case, where you 
VnW be able to see nothing and hear little. The two 
side galleries on your right and lefl are appropriated to 
the use of such members as prefer lolling about on 
their benches to talking a part in the debate below. 
Now cast your eyes- — to speak in the true puppet-show 
style — towards ihe body of the house : in the centre 
stands the table with the mace upon it, the clerks at its 
upper end, and behind them the Speaker, elevated on 
an old dingy chair; on his right, upon the lower bench^ 
sit the ministers; immediately behind them their backers; 
higher up the country gentlemen mingle with the mis- 
cellaneous portion pf the house. On the Speaker's left, 
and of course on your right, the leading members of 
the opposition occupy the seats next the table ; behind 
them are the rank and file of their party. Above you 
is the ventilator, through which the ladies on the roof- 
no female foot being permitted ,to enter these sacred 
walls*— listen to the Commons of England. Behind 
you sit a group of talented men — ^the reporters for the 
daily press ; waggish, witty, but generally obliging. 

By the tirhe ypu have looked well about you, and 
noticed the dull, mean appearance of the place, you 
will be sufficiently settled in your " cabined" berth, 
to give attention to the goings-on below. The Speaker 
counts the house, and if there be thirty-nine" members 
besides himself present at four, o'clock, he takes the 
chair. Some preliminary business, which is altogether 
uninteresting,, i^ gone through— the members of mark 
drop in ** by twos and threes"— in the course pf an hour 
or so th^order of the day for the great question is moved, 
and you hear a debate in Parliament. 
' It will doubtless be expected that we should say some- 
thing about a few of the leading speakers ; we shall do 
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so most willingly. It matters but little with whom we 
begin. Let us commence then with— who shall w6 say 
—the Com tnon Sergeant. Denman is a pleasant speaker 
enough, but he is too fond of parading his affluence in 
words t he deals out his ideas as thoi^h he had but few 
to spare, and those few are generally so overladen with 
verbal attire, that it is almost impossible to discover 
them. His brain is too modest to send forth a thought 
naked as it is bom — he must bedeck and dress it up in 
the richest swaddling clothes which the wardrobe of his 
imagination can furnish, before he introduces it even 
to his next friend or gossip. He makes a little matter go 
a great way in debate; his parliamentary speeches 
rarely produce much effect — he does not stick close to 
the quisstion — his good things lie " few and far be- 
tween-'— he daUies with parades instead of dealing in 
home-thrusts— he loses his idea while he is gathering 
together an useless accumulation of words to utter it — 
he snaps at the shadow and loses the substance — his 
arguments " are so fat with words that you cannot per- 
ceive a rib in them." His voice is dulcet, his action 
appropriate, his form and features unexceptionable. 
One may listen to his speech as to the song of a bird ; 
iti^ soothing to the ear, but it produces little effect upon 
the understanding. It begins, and you listen — it finishes, 
and you forget it. 

Sir James Mackintosh is a frequent speaker in th6 
house ; but we never could hear him through one of his 
set orations. His voice, even at what' he deems a mo- 
derate pitch, is almost as offensive to us as the marrow- 
bone and cleaver melodies of a set of butcher-boys se- 
renading a new-married couple of cocknies; moreover, 
his speeches are, for their matter, such dull, leam- 
ed,.aiid elaborate histories — ^so full of the fruits of tiiusty 
and unnecessary research*— so pregnant with old lav^ 
and " all such reading as is never read*'— so burdened 
with dry quotations — so destitute of attraction in their 
details— and so uninteresting altogether, that mor^- pa- 
tience under long suffering than we possess is neoessary 
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to listen to them. Hazlitt has described his style of ora- 
tory with more felicity than that of any other member 
of the bouse, whon^ he has noticed in his paper ou 
parliamentary eloquence. He mentions one of his 
speeches as being a great, but an ineffectnal effbit. The 
mass of information, of ingenuity, and reasoning, was 
very prodigious; but the whole was misdirected, do 
impression whatever was made. It was like an ins^ugu- 
ral dissertation on the general principles of ethics, on 
the laws of nature and nations^ on ancient and modem 
history ; a laboured treatise de omnibus rebus et quibus* 
dam aliis. Another clever author on the eloquence of 
Sir James, thus pleasantly sketches the effect of his 
orations on the house. Canning takes up a newspaper, 
and Huskisson's fingers slide over the items of an esti- 
mate, while the junior members, on both sides, stare 
with astonishment, and some of the country gentlemen 
£el11 asleep. Chase is, however, taken after chase, 
Aguie aAer %ure cleared, and quotation after quotation 
run down ; and at each brush that is displayed to the 
wonderers, a roll of cheering ensues. It begins with 
distinct and pattering hear ! hears ! but the syllables run 
tata each other till you are in doubt whether it more 
resembles the tumbling of a load of small stones out of 
a cart, or the war-cry of those biped heroes who of 
oki saved the Roman capitol. As it fades away you find 
a few lagging hears, which put you in mind of the 
dribbling shots of frightened volunteers after the roll of 
a feu-de-joie on a birth-day ; and you discover that the 
.very last ones came from one or two recumbent members 
in the side gallery to your ri^, who went there to doze 
until they should have occasion to cheer the opposite 
side, but who, awakened by the din, and fearful lest 
•they should have overslept theooselves, throw in a few 
landom notes to swell toe fugue, and then, blushing, 
sigain beftake themselves to sleep. 

Sir Cities Wetheral, the present attorney*generaJ, 
is a famous lunacy counsel, and a reasonably good 
chapoery-barrister; but he is << poppy and mandragora" 
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ill th« hdase^ The eqoity^court men — we do oot (ox^ 
Romilly when we say this-^mrely make good orators ; 
they are too lengthy and prosing to do any thing effec- 
tively in a popular assembly; they have been trairied up 
iti a bad school-^they talk by the roll, and e»tima;te 
speeches by length, too frequently, rather than by 
merits They have been so accustomed to address the 
old man, who cleaves to the woolsack as pertinaciously 
as he in the fairy-tale did to the shoulders of Sindbad, 
and him almost exclusively, that they are unfit to deal 
Wi(h mere men of the world. They have never been 
tau^t to appeal to passions, or feelings, or pr(^jildi€es ; 
they afe instructed to despise oraament^^their oratorical 
bloWs are always directed to the head, but never to the 
heait-^to the jui^ment, and never to the imagination. 
They speak lazily, aiid do not seem to know or care 
much about what they are saying ; they cimnot shake 
off the habits which ttourish unckr the equity gown ; 
they afe always cold and verbose ; they never indulge 
in any of those enthusiastic bursts which win the attea- 
tioti and carry the auditor triumphantly iiito the seventh 
heaven of inspiration akng with the orator ; they weed 
out the flowers of fancy frwn their brain ; their speeches 
are too of^en a dull monotonous strearii of that same 
trash which they inflict on the chancellor ; long prac- 
tice seems to have inoculated them with a fondness for 
lengthy pleadings, and to have imbued them with a 
conviction of the total inefficacy <rf eloquence ; the at- 
mosphere of chancery nips it in its bud ; the court en- 
dures the wannest speeches, the best-codned omtions of 
the aspning and unpractised, with the same apathy and 
indifference as the four, fiVe, or six hot&r padanoes of the 
silk gowns — beating the detil's tattoo in the air with its 
^ noble foot, rubbing its right honourable nose^ or making 
linbouth melody with its most anciefit wateh^seals. 
-^ What follows even the best speeches in Lincoln's 
Idn Hall ? What encouragement does the speaker re- 
ceive? What efiect h produced by the hamng^Ue? 
Why, tni]y> my Lord takes home the papem^ wad 
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Hark! I will tell you what our sport shall be. 

SHALLOW. 

Every man of taste may obtain considerable infor- 
mation and amusement from the lectures delivered to the 
students at the Royal Academy, Somerset House : they 
are not mere dry dissertations on the prindples of paint- 
ing ; but popular discourses, frequently embellished 
with excellent anecdotes, on that delightful art. Ana- 
tomy here is stripped of those details which are dis- 
gusting to al) but the professional; the lecturers are 
usually men of much eminence, and they endeavour to 
render what they say attractive as well as instructing. 
We are not one of the disciples of Galen— we know as 
little of the materia medica as most men~*the usual 
avocations of the leech have no charms for us — ^never- 
theless we are much given to mingle with the hospital- 
walking multitude who frequent the lecture->rooms of 
Abernethy, Lawrence, Cooper, and their brethren. . We 
avoid them when subjects are introduced ; but in cases 
where dissection is unnecessary, an anatomical discourse 
is frequently to us an intellectual treat, if delivered 
by one of the «* sergeant surgeons" of the day. The 
anecdotes of real life which many of them introduce are 
often of the first order, and would be deemed " capital 
bits," if woven into an "- At Home" by those who 
write for Charles Mathews. 

They were lucky who happened to be present when 
Abernethy, in a lecture illustrative of the strength of the 
muscles of the head, told his story of a man who was 
so powerful in this respect that he could wag his queue 
as easily as a dog does his tail, and who used to go to the 
front of the lower tier of boxes and set the whole bouse 
in a roar of laughter, even when that queen of tragedy, 
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Siddons, was p^orming the most pathetic parts of her 
best characters, by the singular motions of his tail. 
Abemethy told this in the drollest manner imaginable-^ 
it was qmte Mundeaish-^and will long be remembered 
hy those who were in the lecture-room at the time. 
Sir Astley Cooper frequently hitches in a pleasant anec^ 
dote during his *< chiruigical homily f' the best that we 
remember at this moment is his story of the bow*]egged 
man^ who suffered his shin-bones to be scraped with 
pieces of glass, for the purpose of bettering the appear* 
ance of his pins. Almost equally good is the affair of 
the youqg surgeon and the fejlow who attended on one 
of the piitieots at a hospital which the gentleman vms 
walking. Joe-— we think that was the fellow's name— * 
had a swelling in the knee ; he went about very well, 
and suffered but little inconvenience from it ; but the 
young leech told him it was a dangerous and dreadful 
affliction^— an incurable malady — which some time or 
other would cause his death, if the limb were not am- 
putated. ** Now, Joe," continued the younker — and 
his logic is really deliciou^^^' as you must lose the limb 
first or last, if you wish to preserve life, why you had 
better suffer it to be taken off at once ; it will not be only 
save you the increasing pain of the tumour, but you are 
better able to bear the operation now, than you will four 
or five years hence, when you are reduced in strength — 
as you certainly must be if you suffer the swelling to go 
on : besides, if you will consent to my doing it, you 
shall have every comfort that money can procure; I 
will hire a private lodging, a nurse to wait on you, 
and even allow you so much a week until you can get 
about again-— no nobleman shall be better treated. Last- 
ly, Joe, it will really be conferring a favour on me which 
1 shall always remember !*' By dint of such arguments 
as these, with which the aspiring tyro in surgery was 
daily assailing poor Joe, the fellow was at last persuaded 
to allow our young gentleman to remove the limb. 
Remove the limb ! what gentle verbs do these pro- 
fessional people use 1 Givii^ a patient the most nauseous 

H 
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dose that ever afBicted mortal palate is **■ exhibiting' a 
draught;*' cutting asunder flesh, nerves, veins, arteries, 
sawing through the solid bone, and dividing the marrow 
itself, is ** removing a limb !" It is spoken of by them 
as coolly as removing a chair or changing one's lodgings. 
Joe, as soon as convenience would permit, was installed 
in a decent apartment, and the young fellow — who was 
quite as incapable of performing the operation as he 
was ambitious- of doing it — b^an the fearful work. 
The event had nearly proved fatal. When the flesh was 
divided, the tourniquet, having been unskilfully put on, 
snapped asunder ; the operator, in dreadful alarm ^ fled 
for assistance, which he happily obtained in a few 
moments, or poor complaisant Joe would inevitably 
have bled to death. 

Sir Anthony Carlisle^ who has often filled the ana- 
tomical chair at the Royal Academy, is no less abstruse 
and instructive than pleasant and amusing, ^is illus- 
trative anecdotes are always excellent, and his way of 
telling them quite dramatic. We have found him even 
more agreeable as a private talker than as a lecturer : he 
is rich in the old lore of England — he will hunt a phrase 
through several reigns — propose derivations for words 
which are equally ingenious and learned^-foUpw a 
proverb for generations back, and discuss on the origin 
of language as though he had never studied aught 
beside : he knows more than any other person we ever 
met with of the biography of talented individuals-^in 
the philosophy of common life he is quite an adept— a 
capital chronologist — a man of fine mmd and most ex- 
cellent memory : his experience has, of course, beea 
very great, and he has taken good advantage of it. We 
remember he once amused us for half a day by adducing 
instances of men who, although possessed of mean 
talents, l^ad enabled themselves to effect wonders, by 
simply hoarding in their minds, and subsequently, acjting 
upon^ an immense number of facts : from this subject 
we< naturally toough fell into a discourse on the impor- 
tance, in many cases and situations, of attending to trifles. 
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-As a proof of thiV, lie mentioned a circamstance which 
occurred to an eminent surgeon within his own memory ; 
it was as follows : a gentleman, residing about a post- 
stage from town, met with an accident which eventually 
rendered amputation of a limb indispensable. The 
surgeon alluded to was requested to perform the opera- 
tion, and went from town with two pupils to the gen- 
tleman's house, on the day appointed, for that purpose^ 
The usual preliminaries being arranged, he proceeded 
to operate ; the tourniquet was applied, the flesh di- 
vided, and the bone laid bare, when, to his astonishment 
and horror he discovered that his instrument-case was 
without the saw ! Here was a situation ! Luckily his 
presence of mind did not forsake him. Without ap- 
prising his patient of the terrible fact, he put one of 
his pupils into his carriage, and told the coachman to 
^lk>p to town. It was an hour and a half before the 
saw was obtained, and during all that time the patient 
lay suffering. The agony of the operator, though 
great, was scarcely a sufficient punishment for his ne- 
glect in not seefidg that all his instruments were in* the 
case before he started. 

Basil Montagu, the water-drinking barrister, who was 
present during the narration of this anecdote, and the 
previous discussion, mentioned another instance of the 
propriety of noticing those minor circumstances in life, 
which are usually suffered to pass unheeded by people 
in general. A man of talent was introduced mto a 
company of strangers ; he scarcely spoke after his first 
salutation until he wished the party good-night : almost 
everyone dubbed him a fool ; the lady hostess, who', 
be it remarked, had not been previously informed of 
the abilities of her new guest, was of a different opinion*. 
•* I am sure," "said she, •• that you are all wrong ; for, 
though he said nothing, I remarked that he alwdyx 
laughed in the right piaee,*^ 

Pons, the astronomer-royal, who was also with ns on 
the occasion alluded to, told an affair about Herschel, 
the (particulars of which have escaped Us) which ^ent 
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£aur to support the same point : there were others present, 
and the anecdotal shuttleoock was tossed to and fro until 
it came again to Sir Anthony, who gave us a story of 
some great northern physician and an unlettered clown, 
the seventh son of a seventh son, who had obtained im- 
mense reputation as a water-doctor. This country Came- 
ron, on account of the astonishii)g andweU«-authenticated 
cures which he performed, increased in practice daily, 
and at length was consulted by rich as well as poor ; he 
even infringed upon the walK of the phy3iciaii, and to 
the surprise ana mortification of the latter, actually 
restored several patients to health and activity, whose 
cases the physician bad pronounced to be hopeless. 
What could be the meaning of this ? The man was, 
by all accounts, ** ignorant as dirt ;*' he had never 
studied ; he had received no insight into the mysteries 
of the healing art, and yet he rivalled and eclipsed men 
of regular education, cleep study, and most exten»ve 
and successful practice. The curiosity of the ptiysicjan 
was so great that he wrote a note to bts rival, requeuing 
that he would allow him to be present at one of his 
morning levees, in order to see the real nature of his 
prooeedings. The water-doctor willingly assented, 
and the physiciaa went pursuant to appomtment. He 
found it almost impossible to work his way through the 
number of patients who crowded round the object of his 
curiosity ; he loudly announced his name, and requested 
that a way nught be cleared for him. ** Kick roight and 
idt wi* thy heels, Doctor," cried the Yorkshire Escur 
lapius; '^ kick 'em hard, and Til warrant theyll make 
room for tha." In a few moments thev were seated at 
the same table. '' %r/' said the physician, *^ you are 
a surprising man. I am come to request that yoq will 
honestly tell me the secret of your practice. How do 
you perform. your cures? How have you obtained such 
fame — such an ascendancy over the minds of men ?•' 
^* Aw, there it is," replied the other; <* that ascendancy 
is the whole and tottle secret. Wpuldst loike to zee me 
do a job ?" *• I d^ire it much." An elderly woman 
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now approached the table, and with maDy curtseys to 
the wonderful man, placed a phial before him without 
uttering a word. The water-doctor took it up with pro-*' 
found gravity, gazed at it a few moments, looked keenly 
at the woman, and then said, *^ Aw 1 this is a bad 
case, good *ooman." " Yeas, your honour," replied 
the old dame, curtseying thrice. ** But heMI ^t bet- 
ter," continued he, lookmg alternately at the phial and 
the old woman again. ** Let him like some o' my 
stuff and he'll mend-^I say your husband will mend." 
^ Yeas, yeas, your honour,*' stammered the old woman, 
*• 'tis, ^tis my husband !" ** Aye, I know ; he leads a 
sedantick life, your husband does." ** Yeas, yeas," 
faintly said the woman^^^almost struck dumb at the 
knowledge displayed by the doctor. ** But he'll get 
better," continued the latter ; ** he'll get better, tell him, 
wi* some o' my stuff; he should get out a bit; doan't 
let him be so sedantic — ke^s a tailor by tfade.** At 
this the old woman staggered back a pace or two. 
** He is tailor by trade," exclaimed she, lifting up her 
hands. ** Well, well, get some stuff from rav mon, s 

and tell your husband to come here in a week — he'll be ' 

able — he'll be able." The old woman retired uttering 
blessings on the head of ** his honour," who turned 
triumphantly towards the astonished physician. << This 
almost surpasses belief," exclaimed the latter ; ** that 
man, I have little doubt, will be cured by the mere 
force of imagination — his faith in your mfkUibility. 
But, tell roe^— tell me honesdy-— have you no accom- 
plices ?" •* None." '• And did you know nothing 
of this woman before?" "Nothing." "Then how 
could you possibly tell that the sick person in whose 
behalf she applied to you was her husband ?" The 
other stated m reply^ tnat it was part of his system to 
pay great attention to trifles ; that, in the first place, 
he was convinced from the anxiety displayed in the 
woman's face, the patient Was a near and dear one, on 
whose health her daily bread depended ; that in all • 
probability she did not consult mm for a child or a-: 
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parmt ; for, judging by her age, her lafter and mo&er 
wete dead, and her children old enough to be out in the 
world— married, and therefore having wives or hosbeoids 
to send to him, rather than such a poor decrepit creature 
as herself; then who was so likely to be the patient as 
her husband ? 

^< All this," said the physician, ** is plausible enough ; 
so &r I can understand very well ; but how, in the nan^e 
of all that's astonishing, aid you know that the man 
lived a sedantick life, as you call it-~that he was a tailor 
by tmide ?*' " Why, tha d— d fool, didst tha not zee 
that the bottkewaes stopped up wl' a piece o* iistt instead 
of a cork ?" 

Such of our readen «b Infiien to have any gentleman 
<« addicted to the fine arte** WBOOg their acquaintance, 
will, upon applicaticm to him, find bat little difficulty 
in obtaming admission to an evening^ iMMe ^ tke 
Royal Academy. 



SADLER'S WELLS^ 



Sly.— Sim, when will the fool come again ? 
Sm.— Anon, my lord. 

TAMING OF THE SH&BW. 

^ This theatre is under the direction of Tom Dibdin — 
an indefatigable fellow in his vocation — Dixon, of the 
Barbican Repositoiy, who is one of the proprietors, 
furnishes a neat stud for poney racing, and old Grimaldi, 
'* the great Joe," has announced his intention of ap- 
pearing occasionally during the present season. He Is 
to be supported by his son and Hartland, and will, we 
expect, draw ** great houses :" we, for one, shaU 
certainly, if able, go to see him. We long onte more 
to look at ** this great capitalist of the aquatic stage — 
this delight of aldermen and butchers' boys — who has 
expanded the face of kings with unwonted expression, 
and is worthy to act before queens." There is no 
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clown like him^ — he stands alone — the very Momus of 
Mime i Other clowns are active, tricksome, broad buf- 
foons; but not one of ibexa possesses the deep, all- 
conquering humour-^the judicious taste in. the very 
*' Bood and tomnent** of extravagance— the gloriousr 
drollery of the. elder GrimaldL We can say but little 
in favour of the rest of the corps. Mrs. Baker and 
Vala'«i)e,bere, by-the bye, ** very decent sort of folks'! 
§9rm.mmoT house,, and one W. H. Williams, of whose 
tetnre doings, we augur well from his present per- 
formances* The rank and file of the company are 
mCTe" leather and prunella." 



SOCIETY OF ARTS. 



Hast any philosophy iu thee, shepherd? 

TOUCHSTONE. 



There are many of our readers who, we feel satisfied, 
would find much entertainment at the general meetings 
of the Society of Arts : they are held every Wednesday 
evening during the . Society's session at its house in the 
Adelphi. A man of some reputation is geoerally in 
the chair, and a great number of the members— «mong 
whom there are many clever men, several scientific 
puppies, and a few ** mechanical dull" prosers — fre- 
quently attend to hear the different communications 
which have been sent in during the week, read by one 
of the secretaries ; and also the reports from the difier- 
ent committees, of which, we believe, there are nine 
in number, namely — the Committee of Accounts; of 
Miscellaneous Matters ; of Correspondence and Papers ; 
of Agriculture ; of Chemistry ; of Polite Arts ; of 
Manu&ctures; of Mechanics; of Colonies and Trade. 
. The Society is frequently engaged about matters of 
very trifiing importance : we remember, . on one occa* 
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sion, heariag a debate on a Gomnuinicatioa setting Ibith 
the superiority of soaping bones to oibng them Tor sbaip- 
eningrrazors, which one of the members, in the course of. 
discussion, gravely proposed should be referred to the 
Committee of Polite Arts I The Society, on another 
oGcasiony if we mistake not, awarded one of its prizes 
to the inventor of a rat«>trap : but vremust< confess, that 
its labours are also directed to many noble purposes; 
and if it confers medals on young misses for painting 
paltry flower-pieces, it also bestows the highest honours 
m its power on such as rear young timber in the wood* 
lands, to succeed those *^ massy and magnificent ooks^. 
nurtured by the suns and the rains, and exercised by 
the tempests of rolling centuries^-a treasure bequeathed 
by distant ancestors to their remote posterity, which, 
having long adorned the country, are at length to be 
consecrated to its most efficient defence." 

The members of the Society are allowed to introduce 
strangers to the general meetmgs on Wednesday even- 
ings, and many people go for the mere purpose of look- 
ing at the embellishments of the great room, particu- 
larly the pictures of the wayward, but talentea Banry, 
who has painted Doctor Bumey in a neatly curled and 
powdered wig, among a groupe of dolphins and Tritons 
•* gamboling gaily in the silver flood." 
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When t know not what elte to do, I'll see theeag^io. 

APbMANTUS. 

We know not how it is, but truly >all the minor 
theatres, except Asdeys and the Adelphi, seem to have 
dwindled in attraction year after year for some time past. 
We have already stated what a falling^off there appears 
in the pieces and performers of the Coburg and the 
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Olyibpie : and now that we are about to ^* ^dle* white 
Surrey** with a notice, we cannot help cdntni^ing its 
past with its present state. ShaU we ever again see 
snch a drama so placed at this theatre as the *< Hettrt of 
Midlothian*' was, with Miss Taylor as the meek herok 
Jeanie^the handsome wife of Charles Horn as ** pdir 
£fBe**^Fitzwilliam as the Laird— Fanny Copeland as 
Madge Wildfire, and T. P. Cooke as John, Duke of 
Argyle ? *< It is a consonimation most devoutly to b6 
wished ;" but we fear it will never come to pass. There 
was a time when we could spend a very pleasant evening 
at the Surrey ; but we rarely travel to see the tragedies 
of St. George*s Fields now-a-days. We recollect when 
Boli^na^^-unquestionably the first pantomime actor of 
bis day— ^and the great O. Smith used to delight the 
visitors here in the same piece ; it was worth one's 
while at that time to stroll over the water on a fine 
summer*s evening to see two or three of Tom Dibdin's 
pieces'-— a clever but unlucky wight — played by such 
actresses and actors as then graced the boards of this 
theatre: it is now very different. On every occasion ^ 
within the last two or three years, of our vii^iting the' 
Surrey, we have returned " a sad and weary man." 
Goiigh, or Monsieur Gouffe, as he is foolishly enough 
called in the bills, is rather active, but no actor— ^he id 
a mere public-house performer, possessing some agility, 
but no genius*-*he sinks infinitely beneath Parsloe-^ 
Mesnrier is no more to be compared with him than 
*' Ossa to a wart." Qouffe, and all the other English 
simioy looked, as they were, men imitating monkeys ; 
Mesurier acted like a monkey mimicking a man. You 
could not, by any stretch of the imagination, fancy 
the former to be ought but Mr. Such'>a-one— or Monsieur 
Un Tel, who received a salary of so much per week 
for playing Jocko : with Mezurier it was otherwise — it 
seemed rather difficult to look upon him as any thing 
but a baboon. 

From the foregoing observations, our readers may 
perceive, tAiat we think but little of Qouffe, who has of 
late been the principal attraction at the Surrey ; we 
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really do not remember having seen any one else there 
within the last. season or so who is worthy of notice, 
exqept a Miss |U>untree, who played Adonis, in* a 
decent ballet,; in' rather an indiscreet dress, and a 
Mademoiselle Rosyer, a young lady who was to us, a 
novelty, in the character of Columbine, which she 
danced with considerable grace, zeal, and activity. We 
would say much more about this young lady, but, truly, 
circumstances "debar us of that felicity:*' our grog- 
jug, which has been thrice replenished since supper, 
has nearly reached low-water mark again ; our seventh 
cigar is fast setting beneath the horizon of our out- 
jutting under*lip; the flame of our lamp is dancing over 
the dead wick, like a flitting soul faintly hovenng, for a 
few moments, round the body to which it is about to 
wish ap eternal good-night; the waning fire in our 
Rum ford has ceased to send forth its woiU^ merry voice 
—its cheerful smiles are departed, its glowing ashes 
look like a miniature portrait of some mighty city in 
the last weak throes of a fatal conflagration ; Boreas, 
that bluff musician, has made a trumpet of our chimney, 
and pipes ** sad tunes and dire into our aching ear ;*' 
the camels are awake and kneeling to receive their morn- 
ing burthens, after an invigorating repose by the spring 
in the desert ; the moon has fulfilled more than two- 
thirds of her nightly watch in the heavens ; a few 
lesigues hence the sun is already warming the night- 
chilled brow of the shepherd on the hills ; it is an hour 
after noon with the Asiatics ; and-^we write in the 
dark— -time for us to go to bed. 
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Pray you sit down, 
For now we sit to chat as well as eat. 

LUCENTfO. 

This is our last article, and we mean to linger over 
it. The entertainments for the ensuing season at the 
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gardens will vary materially ftom those of the past 
year: the reign of second-rate singers will be restored, 
the fire-works will commence an hour earlier, and dra- 
matic proverbs, played by popular actors, are to be in- 
troduced. 

Our last visit to Vauxhall is very fresh in our me- 
mory ; by accident we were dovetailed into a city party^ 
Burleigh, Munchausen, and Company, Drysalters, from 
St. Mary Axe. The senior partner was rather an ec- 
centric; he abused and liked every thing; he had 
never been but once in a theatre, and, as he frequently 
said, ** horribly hated imposition and humbug.'* His 
wife and daughter were of the party ; the former was a 
stylish matron, and the latter a laughter-loving lass of 
eighteen, who doated on *' a bit of gig.** Munchausen 
tamed every common-place occurrence into *'a singular 
feet," or ** remarkable coincidence ;*' and Tom W., a 
young templar, and Lydia*s intended, who also accom- 
panied us, knew almost every body . We passed oureven- 
mg pleasantly enough. After showing ourselves to, and 
gazing at •' our fellow votaries of pleasure," we went 
with, the ." living tide'* into the newly-erected and 
very elegant concert-room, or theatre, where all of us 
heard— and two or three enjoyed — the favourite songs of 
the season, sung by the first vocalists of the London 
Theatres. While we were here Tom requested us to 
keep our eyes on the end of the third bench from the 
orchestra, at the termination of the first act — " for,'* 
said he, ** a young acquaintance of mine — such a youth 
for a hoax — has been corresponding this week past, with 
a fellow who advertised for a wife." •* Advertise for a 
wife ! advertise ! no such thing !" exclaimed Burleigh ; 
** all humbug ! advertise 1 zounds!, no need of tluit! 
dozens of women always ready to jump down a man's 
throat — 'twont do, Tom.'' " But, my dear, you know 
we do see such things in our Sunday paper." ** Ah ! 
fictitious— done by the editor himself to make the 
paper popular among the old maids and other she- 
schemers." «« Do pray go on, Tom," said the laugh- 
ing Lydia ; *« I long to hear all about it" . «« To be 
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brief," said Tom, ** my young friend, who assumed 
the signature of Miss X. Y. Z. has appointed the advet^ 
tizing A. B. to make himself visible here, in a certain 
dress, at the time and place I mentioned, in order that 
his supposed fair one may see if she likes his appear- 
ance—by Jupiter, yonder he is !** •* Oh ! where > I 
do so long to see a man that has put in the paper for a: 
wife." We looked, and behold there was a sprace 
puppy, arrayed in a green coat, immaculate indispensa- 
bles, fldsh-colonied silk stockings, pumps, and pink 
cravat, doing the agreeable at the end of the bench, 
and casting a glance of affected iionchalance, — but in 
which intense anxiety was veryevident-'-round the room 
in quest of his lair correspondent, whom he probably 
thought he should detect by her blushes and gazing. 
His eye at last fell upon Lydia : he brightened up ; the 
girl's cheek was instantly suffused with a crimson glow : 
Mrs. B. tittered ; Tom frowned ; Munchausen said *• It 
was a singular fact ;'* and Burleigh burst out into a hone- 
laugh, which frightened the creature away. " Mere im- 
position," s&id B., as we walked from the concett^room 
towards the view by moonlight, — '* a milHner in man's 
clothes— >if there's any truth in it, the advertiser was a 
woman intent on fun;" ** What a bit of gigT' said 
Lydia; '^ I should so like to meet him again." She, 
however, was not gratified in her desire. We squeezed 
in to hear the residue of the concert, saw the ballet, 
promenaded until we were rather fatigued, and then 
retired to a box. 

«* Ths|t's a duke,'^ said Tom, pointing to a very plainly- 
dressed, iniddle-aged man in powder. *« What ! that ? 
he a duke ! no more a duke than I am ; yon know I hate 
iinposition, and yon're always attempting to impose on 
me^-^amme he's a duplicate of Swinks, the pawn- 
broker." •* ft*8 a singular fact," observed Munchausen, 
" a very singular feet"—'* Pshaw ! ^our singular fects, 
])ay good fellow,' are just as extraordmary as your items 
in a bill of parcels :-^to a bag of bluestone — ^to ditto — 
to ditto— 4o ditto— <md then a has o' bluestone again. 
Tslking of dfikes, there now — there goes a man any 
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body ivcmld take to be a nobleman/' That,** said Tom, 
** is a bailiff !" " A bailiff l-i-d'ye tbttik Vm a fool ?— 
nothing in the world I hate so much as imposition. 
But about bailiffs, by-tthe-bye, Tom^ VM tdl you a 
story of a fri^d of mine — -not exactly a friend— but 
a very good sort of fellow ; warm— warm— « monied 
man, Mimchausen — >now h^i a bailiff—a stout, burly, 
so-and-so — ^you know what I mean, Munchausen — sort 
of fellow. Well, you see — ha ! ha ! — he had a writ 
against a blacksmith at Enfield Wash. Very weU--^ 
Im ! ha ! Lydia, my d^ar, you look pale, ffather ill, 
or- how ?-^ha ! ha !— So you see — ha ! ha !— where 
was I ? Oh !-^there was the blacksmith digging potatoeaf 
in a field behind his house. The officer doubled the 
hedge, broke into view, and as pretty a course followed 
as ever was seen. Run ! aye, I believe they did too— 
both of 'em like junior clerks to the post-office five 
minutes before seven. However, the blacksmith got to 
the back-door first, bolted in, and shut it too behind 
him. Ha ! ha ! Well, on comes the oflScer, like a' 
heavy dragoon in full gallop, or a sugar hogshead set 
agoing on Bread Street Hill ; couldn't stop himself, and 
went bang against the door. It flew open, and there 
stood the blacksmith, pnffing away, like his own bel- 
lows. * Now,' says he, collaring my'nab»-<^^ye o6l- 
iaring him stoutly—* now,' says he, * Pve got yoti.' 

* Got me ! how?* ' How ! why haven't you commit- 
ted a trespass ? — an Englishman's house is his castle all 
the world over,' says the blacksmith, says be, * you've 
broke into mine, and by jingo I'D trounce yon.* 

* Why the door was only latched.' ^Bolted, boHed, 
too, as I'll prove— an't I right, Nancy ?' * Yes, tabe 
sure, master,' says the maid in the nelt room, ^ what 
is it ?' • DidnH I bolt the door behind me }■ • To be 
sure you did.' * There, now what d'ye say ?' This 
cut the bum up sadly. « Well,' says he, ' I'll tell you 
what, give us a ju^ of ale after the run, and we'll 
settle this matter amicably ; you're my prisoner'—* Aye, 
but youVe trespassed in taking me.' * Agreed ; but it's 
a lie ; however, that^s nothing, you can prove it, and 
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a proved lie ia worth fifty facts without evidence. Now» 
if you like, I'll waive the arrest, and you shall waive 
the trespass ; take ten yards law from the back door, 
and let us begin afresh, as though nothing had happen- 
ed.' * Agreed !' says the blacksmith, « agreed ! agreed !' 
So, after half eroptving a big jug of home-brewed, to 
it they went ; the blacksmith took his ten yards law, 
the bailiff put his best foot foremost, and away they 
went. ■ ' The devil take the hindmost!' says the wench. 
Qa! ha! And so, when they had run two or three 
dosen yards, back turns the bailiff, for he saw that the 
blacksmith could beat him hollow, finished his beer in 
peace and quietness~>but never went that road after- 
wards ; for as sure as he did there was the blacksmith 
at his shop-door, with his tongue in his cheek, point- 
ing at his former- pursuer, and telling the joke to his 
journeymen. What d'ye think of that, now, eh ?" — 
" It*s a singular fact that you never told me that story." 
'* No, to be sure not ; never tell a story twice." 
" Above two or three dozen times in your life." " Mun- 
chausen, you — really. Sir — I" — " Look yonder,'' in- 
terrupted Tom, ol:^erving a portentous lour on the 
brow of Burleigh: *' that gentleman with the long 
locks and eye-glass is an author." '' Author ! where? 
— *>never saw an author in my life, except, indeed, 
Sam Harris, who wrote the Ready Reckoner. I have 
him — who is he ?" " Moncrieff, the dramatist, who 
did * Tom and Jerry,' the piece you saw on your 
firstand last visit to the theatre." " He !— come, come, 
now, Tom, a joke's a joke; but I hate imposition." 
** Ask him. Sir ; here he comes." The dramatist ap- 
proached, and, after looking for some seconds at Tom's 
fade, at length recognized him. '' Ah ! youth," said 
he, " how are you ?" " Pretty well — what are you 
doing here ? looking out for a good character, I sup- 
pose." *' Character here — nonsense — among such a set 

of flaming its just the place to lose one, I should 

think." '' Papa, talk to him in your odd way, and 
lie'U put you in his next farce, perhaps ; what a bit of 
gig that would be!" ** Plenty of company here to- 
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night." " Yes, but they're no good ;" re{)lied the dra- 
matist ;'**• these tip-top singers are temble drains to 
the treasury, and what do they draw ? Nobility, Sir, 
nothing but nobility — lords and ladies— who pay their 
three-and-sixpences, and then toddle. That will never 
do — ^never in the world, Sir, depend upon what 1 say—- 
it wonH do — the eating public support the proprietors^— 
the nobility don't sup — pullets pay, and that they have 
found out. A few fal-lal singers will do just as well as a 
regiment of first-raters, i shall order things differ- 
ently." •* You ! what are you" — ** Yes, I shall come 
in next session ; the present member means to accept the 
chihem hundreds— you understand me — * a well-bred 
dog always walks down stairs when he sees. preparations 
on foot for kicking him out of the window.' " So saying 
the dramatist passed on. Meantime Burleigh had been 
looking over the bill of fere, and every hair in his eye- 
brows stood erect at the prices affixed to pullets and 
plates of ham. *• Well, confound such imposition, say 
I — I'd rather go home to St. Mary Axe without a mor- 
sel than sup at such a price." ** Pray, papa, do let 
us sup here ; I'm sure the pullets must be delightful." 
" Must! why .^" ",Why^-why, because they are so 
dear." " Fiddlestick ! Now you see, my love, the 
fruits of your method : here's an extravagant hussy ! 
instead of teaching her to dress her own person, you 
should learn her how to cook cow-heel." " Cook cow- 
heel 1" " Cook cow-heel ! tobe sure ; you don't mean to 
say I like. any thing better on earth than cow-heel well 
cooked, do you ?" " For heaven's sake, Mr. B.- dbn'fe 
make yourself so ridiculous ; don't let every body kiiow 
what you are." " Oh ! I hate imposition. — ^I don't 
care who knows us—eh, Munchausen ?" " It's a singular 
fact" — *« Dr— n facts— rl hate facts : — and rather than 
trapes about with the wench to plays and what not, you 
should instruct her to be satisfied with such amusement 
as".: — «« Really, papa, you're getting quite hideous; 
you'd have one do nothing but truss turkeys and play at 
tetotum. Mustn't one see any thing of life V ' ** Life ! 
— ^imposition — ^life's death-rKleath in.disguise-r-a skele- 
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ton in 8(}arlet attire— a— «"^—** Hear ! hear! hear!" 
** Now Uiat*s banibug.of you, Munchausen— yoa know 
it is;. you saw I was at a stand-still, and you always 
cheer a man at Guildhall when he hasnU a word to say 
for himself. I hate such imposition/' ** It's a singular 
fact* that Pm excessively hungry." *' Gammon-^he'd 
fast for a fortnight-^I heard him say so, just as the 
cloth was removing when we last dined with Wood's 
committee." " Really, papa*' — "Nonsense." **. But, 
my dear Sir"*--" You're a fool, Tom." <* Mr. Mun- 
chausen," said Mrs. B.» rising, ** I beg you will order 
suppen" B.^ looked at his bride's eye, quailed beneath 
its glance, for he saw meanings in it which were invisi- 
ble to others. He took snuff and scratched under his 
wig- Munchausen was very assiduous in his inquiries of 
Mrs B. as to what she would like to eat and drink, and 
Tom went through the same civilities to Lydia. "Trash ! 
trash !" cried B. cutting Tom short in a compliment 
which he had been at some pains to dovetail mto the 
Gonvecsation : " don't believe him, girl — it's all im« 
|K36ition'*-^you'd be a drug on the market with him if 
ne didn't Uiink you had money : but don't be too sure« 
Tom ; I don't know that I shall give my lambkin a 
guinea." " La ! papa ! you'd never be so ungenteel 
as to . give lamb without f»tit/-sauce, woidd you ?" 
** Puns, too ! this is all her mother's doings : I've no 
hand in it." 

In a few minutes the stipper was set forth, and B. 
began again. ** Here's imposition ! Plates of ham !•>— 
sliced cobwebs!'^ ** Yes, papa, they are most indeed 
delightfully delicate— I could roll two of them up 
into my mamma's thimble." " What robbery ! pullets ! 
why they haven't been hatched a week— taste of the egg 
most execrably. Do they hatch 'em by steara^— a biU 
lion at a bnx>d— or bow ? Shocking ! Beef, indeed ! 
Why it's book-muslin pickled and boiledw" Thus he 
went QOy abunng every thing, but eating as though he 
had tasted nothing before for a week, until the oonclu>i 
sion of supper. "Now for a bowl of rack,?' said Tom^ 
robbing his hands. *< Yes, itidi^, racl^" quoth B« 
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*< headaches at a high price — rack aft^r supper and 
rack before breakfast. I kndw by the ^mell of it from 
the next box it's good for nothltig-^U itnpositioti-^ 
besides, look at the figure ; no, no, waitef, bring me a 
pot of porter." " Goodness gmcious, papa !" •• Oh ! 
let him expose himself as much as he pleases ; we are 
all friends here,*' said Mrs. B., casting one of those 
significant glances at Tom, of which matrons ofily are 
capable. ** Mr. W. knows your papa before." A 
mug of porter was brought, and the price asked. '* A 
shilling, Sir." « What!" «• A shilling, Sir." "Then 
confound me if this don*t beat every thinj^. A shilKng 
for a quart of porter ! Never heard tell of such imposi*« 
tion in all my life. I won*t have it^-^ake it baek.'^ 
By this time Munchausen had swallowed half the con-^ 
tents of the jug, and as he finished his draught, ob«' 
served, '* It's a singular fact, that; a pull at a mug of 
porter.'^u)r indeed anymalt-liquor^is cixceedingly grate* 
nil to my palate when I'm thirsty." Burleigh t<k>k 
up his hat and cane, and walked off without saying 
a word. 

A' flight of skyrockets-^the most magnificent of all 
fire-work»— now announced that the extraordinaty ds- 
cent on the rope was about to commence. Lydia, 
flanked by Tom and ourself, immediately proc^ieded 
towards tbie gay crowd which was collected at one end 
of the gardens to view it, leaving Munchausen to tattle 
about singular facts and remarkable coincidS^nees tty 
Mrs. B. The fire-workt were, as usual, splendid; 'we 
heard Burleigh within a few paces of us, saying they 
were all humbug and imposition— not half so ^iM as a 
well-insured waithouse on fire by the waternEsd^. The 
ascent on the rope, which Lvdta had neter before^ wft*- 
nessed, was to her particumi'ly interesting. For the 
first time during the evening she looked serious, atid ais* 
the mingled rays of the moon (then shining gloriou^y 
in the mrk blue heavens, attended by her twitikting 
handmaids, the stars, which ever aud amon shot down' 
as the rockets mounted upwaids, mocking the pigmy = 
pyrotecfahia of man), and the flashes of r^-fiite played 
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uipqa her beautiful white brow and ripe lips — blushing 

hke a cleft cherry-r— we thought, for a momeut, that 

Tom was a happy blade. While we were gazi^ on her 

fine face, her eye suddenly assumed its wonted levity, 

and she exclaimed, in a laughing tone, **.Now, if the 

two-penny postman of the rockets were to mistake one 

of their directions, and deliver it among the crowd, so 

as to set fire to six or seven muslin dresses, what a bit 

9^^^ it would be !*' This, of course, roused us from 

our reyerie, and we returned to the rack. 

. When we reached the box, there was Burleigh ac* 

cnsing Munchausen of impositioD» who— nolwithstand-^ 

ing. w sanctified face — B. averred, was making love 

to his wife. The rack, however, went merrily t&imS^ 

and we soon began to grow gay. The daausBg is fiMft 

of the orchestra was visible &om thepbte ufaeie wesal« 

and Lydia enjoyed it amaringiy i B. fowed it was all 

impo^Uon — th^ the daneen went hired for the purpose 

of aiaUog tbe aeene look merry — ^that thou^ their 

heA wese fight their hearts were heavy — and while he 

spoke, he beat time to the merry music with his head» 

wot, and elbow. " There's a row," said Tom, *• at 

the entrance of the concert toom."-~" Oh ! what a bit 

o^ gig •" exclaimed Lydia; ** Ido so like a row-^pray 

take us where we can at once be safe and see it.'' — 

*f That's impossible.' ' ** It's a remarkable coincidence, 

that, , QB this very night five years ago, I was at Vaux- 

|k|11, and there was exactly a similar sort of a squabble 

at the same place, at this identical hour.".—** Look, 

look," said Tom, ** do you see that middle-sized man 

in black breeches and silk stockings, with a little round 

hat and slender cane, walking towards the scene of tip- 

cc>ar as fast as the others run .^-—That's a character. I 

thank my friend Videlicet for pointing him out to me ; 

otherwise, notwithstanding I have been long a visitor at 

VaKuxhall, 1 should scarcely have discovered him. If 

ever human being may be said to be here and there and 

eveiywhere, it is certainly that man. His appeairance is 

soqinetly ofilicial, that it strikes attention. You- meet 

lAm for the seventh time in six minutes, and you ask 
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your friend, * Who i» that?* and he cannot tell you. 
Comparatively speaking,: nobody knows bim — ^he is a 
moving mystery. If Imlf-a-dosBen persons who have 
noticed him meet in the centre of the garden-'-one will 
say that he has just seen him under the orchestnu* 
another, that he left him in front of the ballet^stage^ 
a third, that he met him not a moment ago in the alley 
leading to the moonlight*view«-^ foorth, that he caught 
a glimpe of him just before in the concert^room-^-^ 
fifth, tnat he heard him talking to the check-taker at 
the entrance — and the sixth whispers that he is actually 
standing at his elbow^which is indeed the fact ! The 
man seems to be endowed with ubiquity. People gaK* 
at him — for he is always in motion ; they wonder who 
he is — for he never takes part in any of the amusements 
of the place ; he neither listens to the songs of Miss 
Love, nor looks at the dancers, nor gazes at the fire- 
works, nor eats in the boxes. He is Mephistophiks 
without a Faustua— you never see him with any com- 
]HMoa 4mt ius oaae. You would scarcely believe thiU 
tiwreisaifgAriaartarof the uwiaauiii aiaftysH ii'hail ; 
and yeti I assure you, there is-..4uid that the man I have 
described fills the office. His name is Simpson, he has 
attended here — and it is his pride to say it— €very 
public nisht from eight at night until three in the morn- 
ing for above twenty years ! He is never to be seen ill 
his glory but at a row. The moment he bears the 
feintest hum of an uf^oar he glides away to the locus 
in quo, and it is miraculous to see how soon be g^ to 
the core of the commotion. He pierces through the 
mob like an eel in mud. His manner of allaying a 
ferment I have frequently admired. Chestefield hinv- 
self could not be more polite in handing an oflfender 
into the custody of an officer. ** My dearest Sir," says 
he, kindly squeezing the hand of the most boisterous 
offender ; " my dearest Sir — I know it — ^your provoca- 
tion has doubtless been — but consider, pray consider, 
the proprietors, of whom I am the unworthy represen- 
tative, have an immense property at stake ; if they do 
not keep order they iofse their licence. Indeed, my 
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dear Sir, I feel for you— I know how it is — llie wine — 
the wine, and the rack ; ^y are both so good, so in^ 
spiriting«**-so excellentp— that really one is pankmable 
for feding a little elevated on theeie occasioftS-^that h 
the door oy which gentknien usually go ou!*— how 
pray allow tne-^we shall be most happy to s^e yoti on 
any otiitir occssion ; but really-^I hope I am not offen^ 
si^e-*-this way, if yoa please-^we nave bedn young 
ourselves'**^ and if he continues to be obnojiioos; 
•• Eycu^ me— indeed I'm vfery sorry-»-but these thhigs 

wiU/)Oour;-^hi8 is Mr. ■ of Utiion Hall police* 

office — he'll do himself the honour of seeing you safe 
oat. Good night ; we shall be so happy of your cc|rti^ 
pany any other evening. You'll etcme me, mf 4eiT 
Srt— but really"— 

" Now, will you swear to this?'* Exclaimed B. 
<* It's a singular fact," said Munchausen, ** that I hap- 
pen to know the mdn, and the account id correct.'*^ 
** I can't think, papa, how you cmi doobt Mr. W.'ar 
veracity." «* Veracity ! all humbug! you'll know \m^ 
ter when you're married, Lyd, than to believer all yoir 
hear. I've told peo{^ lies myself in my time-^a good 
many, t<», 1 promise you." ** You'd scarcdy believe' 
rtj ^," said- Munchaasen, addresgitfg Tom, ** that 
sdtboagh I am now about fifty years of age"— ^ Fifty ! 
&aud I humbug ! impomtion ! He's «ixty, if lie's a' 
second, t saw him bum the register of his baptism Whtgn 
he was forty-seven, and tbat'^fourt^n years ago come 
the fiist of next April !" « If that be true'*—" Ttne » 
yoa kiiow it's true— waiter, another bowl.*' •* The cir- 
cfUttistance is the more extraordinary. I say, Sti*, 
though a man of the world, and subject to temptation, 
i never was married in all my life^*-^noW that's a singu- 
lar feet*" *^ Not at all, with such a node as y6u*ve' 
got-^ell you a joke "about his nose and our Lydia, 
Tom.'' »* La ! papa !'? •* For sharaie, Mr. B.'* 
•* Nonsense, wife ! thcfrefs no harm in it. When 
Lyd was a doll of a thing she was a deuce of a one 
for ^^ematking every thing ej^traordinary : if a man 
had a pimple on his fece Lyd was sure to t^ himof 
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it; we used to call her * little take«-DO(ice.' Ha ! ha ! 
Munchausen's nose wasn't half such a Nore-light then as 
it is now ; but .my wife, when he was first invited to dine 
with us, feariog that Lyd would be struck with it, told 
her that a gentleman with a red nose was coming to 
dinner, but she musUa't for her life say a word about it. 
Very well ! every knock at the dooiv— we had a large 
party^-^brought Lyd down stairs, to see the man with 
the large red nose ; among the rest in caote Munchausen. 
Lyd looked, but did not notice him. 1 dare say she ex- 
pected to see somebody with a nose like a boiled 
bbster's tail, at least. Very well : after dinner, when 
mamma thought all was safe, Lyd looked round the 
table, and seeing nothing as big as a beet-rroot on any 
gentleman's face, she thought we had been hoaxing 
her^ Ha ! ha ! in a moment of profound silence 
she opened her little lips, and very innocenUy smd, in 
a tone loud enough to be heard all over the room, 
* Mamma ! the gentleman with the large red nose isn't 
come, after all' Ha! ha! ha! I thought Mrs. B. 
would have gone into fits* Munchausen's teature bunit 
blue>— for he felt we had been talking about his painted 
proboscis, and the whole table burst into a roar of 
laughter. Ha! ha! ha! you'd have given a guinea 
to see Munchausen. Ha! ha! ha!" " Well, Mr. B. 
I really did not think you could have been so rude to 
Mr. M.--^you quite make me blush-;— the rack must cet^ 
tainly be getting into your bead," said Mrs. Burleigh. 
Lydia, during the narration of this anecdote, was al- 
most convulsed with laughter; Tom took up his glass, 
attempted to drink, but the moment the punch tonched 
his lips, he burst out into a .fit of long-restrained mirth ; 
Muncnausen looked as unconcerned as Gog at Guildhall 
during a corporation dinner, and by the time Tom could 
command his countenance, was beginning to tell us 
another remarkable coincidence. 

Bowl after bowl of rack was despatched-*-several 
minor rows occurred around us — most c^ the boxes 
were vacated — the ladies pressed for a rel^at, and B. 
began to grow boisterous. He roasted the placid Mun* 
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chausen unmercifully, abused the rack, ^d diatik 
double his quantum at every round. ** Pray, Mr. Mun- 
chausen," said Lydia, (it is . astonishing how much a 
few glasses of punch embolden a mis8-in-her*teensj 
** pray, Sir— we know you have never been married — 
but have you never felt the tender passion ?" ^* Never 
more than I do at this moment,'' replied M. leering 
at Mrs. B. *' Humbug again !'' vociferated his senior 
partner, ^* I hate such imposition ; why he was up to 
pis eyes in affection for old. Matilda — what's her name 
-»the great fishmonger's maiden aunt — I used to call 
her Oyster Patty. Ha ! ha !" " It's a singular fact" — 
*' Unaccountably singular, for she was the ugliest old 
maidj the most scaii/ creature, the oddest fish (d'ye 
smoke the puns, Tom?) I ever set my eyes on. She 
bad a sham caxon, a set of false teeth, a glass ejre, 
and I don't know what besides-^all imposition from top 
to toe— a walking specimen of humbug !" *' Nay, 
nay, friend Burleigh" — ** Oh! by Jove, it's a true biii, 
Munchausen, and you know it. If ^ou had looked 
about you, you misht, perhaps, have discovered— ^^ad ! 
a flaw in her understanding^.-she had acork«leg^i<-and 
you might have seen it, if you had courage enough to 
peep unaer her fk>unces ; but you were always so saao- 
tifiedp-^-so modest— all humbug and imposition, by-the- 
bye !" ** To speak theatrically," said Tom — ** to speak 
as a prompter— .Mr. M. was right-->you must not raise 
the curtain. Sir, before you ring the belL'^ *^ Good^ 
Tom* take a chalk. Tell you a joke or two about this 
Miss Tilly ; her glass eye woukin't goggle, so she was 
obliged to step out of the room every now and then^ to 
alter it's position, accordingto circumstances^ One morn- 
ing, when she was on a visit to us, she fancied she hadn't 
put it in it's place, and ran down to Mrs. B. exclaim- 
ing, that fihe had lost her eye, and damme there it was 
all the time glaring away in her head. I abhor suchimi- 
position» smd was always determined to expose it." 
*^ It's a singular fact, that you never mentioned this lo 
me." "No, to be sure— there was the j(^e>-4iiat^s 
what I enjoyed— to hear you praising her precious eyes. 
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when I knew, that her mother gave her one for nothing, 
and the other cost her but a crown on Cornhill ; you, 
like a d — d fool, never discovered it until she happened 
to set it awry one night, when a little the worse for 
three glasses of wine, and what she and the rest of the 
women took on the sly. I shall never forget it. There 
she sat, as she thought, ogling Munchausen most lovitig* 
ly, while she was squinting, at him most abominably." 
*' It's a singular fact, that she had a fine hand for all 
that.*' '< Fine hand ! fine fiddlestick ! If you had 
made her Mrs. Munchausen, she would have cost you 
as much as old London Bridc;e to keep her in repair. 
Mrs. B. tells me"— «« For shame, Burleigh." "Oh! 
you know you did, my dear. — I detest imposition ; she 
tells me, that your dear Matilda, Munchausen, was like a 
child's map of a morning — one end of her here — t'other 
there — that it would be impossible for any one who 
wasn't in the secret to put ner together." " Indeed, 
Mr. Burleigh, I never knew you so in my life before." 
•' Pshaw ! it's all correct ! Tom, fill the glasses. 
Lyddy, dear, take another sup— 'twont hurt you—it's 
not strong—all imposition — water and sugar ! — nothing 
of value in it." " It's a singular fact, that fifteen or 
twenty glasses of punch generally make me feel rather 
elevated; they actually get into my head." " Gam- 
mon ! absolute humbug ! He'll drink like a fish_I 
never saw him J^psy in my life." *' It's a singular fact, 
that whenever I've been tipsy in your company, you 
have always been blind drunk." *• D'ye hear him ? 
Well if ever ! Tell you what, Munchausen, you have 
never come to your senses since you fell in love with 
old Matilda— Miss Billingsgate— the stale Patty ! I say, 
my dear, do you remember ? — must tell Tom about the 
wig." •* Nay, pray, Burleigh," said Mrs. B. *« Oh ! 
pray, do let him, mamma ; let him tell Tom about it^ 
It's a rare bit of gig." " Capitd ! — One day, when we 
had rather an elegant party in St. Mary Axe, down came 
Miss Matilda, with a white satin bonnet, surmounted by 
three plumes of extravagant height. Very well. Un- 
derneath this bonnet she wore a rich lace neck-frill, or 
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tucker, bv way of cap, to which she had pinned her 
best jet-black wig^^-and very stylish she looked, as Mun«- 
chausen can testifywbut all humbug, as you may guess. 
Very well ! The next looming up she got, and dressing 
herself-^by her glass eye instead of her eood one, I 
supposc^he sallied forth with the frill, which she had 
the night before transformed into a cap, gracefully 
thrown over her shoulders. Lyd and her motner over- 
took her*-Jthere they are, and can't deny it^^overtook 
her at midday in Cheapside, and, by jin^o, there was 
the wig, which she had forgotten to unptn, stuck fast 
to. the tucker, and dangling gracefully oown her back ! 
Ho! ho! ho! Isn't true, Mrs. B. ?" "Yes! but 
you should make allowances ; if Miss Matilda did wear 
a front, it was made of her own hair." " Oh ! to be 
sure ! Imposition for ever ! I never knew a woman 
in my life that wore a wig, who didn't say it was her 
own hair cot off for convenience, to be blocked by the 
barber !— Humbug 1" 

The stars had by this time ceased to sparkle through 
the foliage of the tall elms ; ** the grey-eyed mom" was 
already brightening the heavens with her glance ; and 
we, with the firm of Burleigh^ Munchausen, and Co. 
departed from VauxhalL 
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